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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
In requesting a change of address please give us four 
weeks’ notice. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of the 
HOME JOURNAL your renewal must reach us before the 
fifth of July to avoid missing the next issue. We cannot 
begin subscriptions with back numbers. Subscribers 
should always use Postal or Express money orders in 
remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
Postal money orders. 
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The Great Paintings 
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The Price of the Home Journal 
P 


Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada the 
subscription price is $1.75 a year. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal ‘Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 


UBLISHED once a month. By subscription: $1.50 a 
year, postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.] 


New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
BosTon: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CuIcaGo: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
Lonpon: 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 






That Have Been Behind Closed Doors 


A Further Announcement Regarding This Marvelous Series 


How to Frame These 
Great Paintings 


OST of you, of course, want to 

frame the pictures which are shown 
in this month’s issue, so we have had the 
pictures framed in order that you may see 
how they can be successfully handled. 
Inch-and-one-half plain wood molding was 
used for three of them, and one is shown 
with the new Dennison paper picture bind- 
ing. InaPhiladelphia shop the wood frames 
would cost $1.10 each, but the price, of 
course, will vary slightly in different local- 
ities. ‘The paper picture binding is ten 
cents a roll, six yards in a roll. 





A Colonial Mahogany With a Gilt Bead- 
ing Has Been Used for the “Madonna” 





For This We Chose a Greenish-Brown 
With a Plain, Dull-Gold Beading 





Mahogany Picture Binding With a Gold 
Edge. Mahogany Wood May be Used 





A Greenish-Gray With a Black Ebony 
Beading Suits This Picture Best 
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The Great Series Extended 


O GREAT was the interest shown in advance of the 
publication of the remarkable series of great paintings 
in the foremost private collections of America, which 
begins in this number of THe Lapies’ Home Journal, 
and so large were the advance orders for this issue, that 
it was clearly shown to the Editors that the original plans 
would have to be extended at the very beginning, and 
the largest editions in the history of the magazine would 
have to be printed. Both have been done. 

Twice the number of paintings originally selected from 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s collection will be shown. 

Mr. Morgan has further consented that his beautiful 
Domenico Ghirlandaio painting, never exhibited, and in 
his private library, shall also be included in the presenta- 
tion from his collection. 

Mr. Henry C. Frick has permitted his beautiful 
Fragonards and his superb Whistlers to be added to the 
original selection. 

Mr. Charles P.'Taft, of Cincinnati, has also permitted 
the addition of his two famous great Frans Hals portraits 
and his superb Gainsborough and Van Dyck canvases to 
those previously selected. 

The wonderful list to be presented now includes selec- 
tions from: 


The J. Pierpont Morgan Collection in New York 
The Benjamin Altman Collection in New York 
The Joseph E. Widener Collection in Philadelphia 
The Henry C. Frick Collection in New York 

The George W. Elkins Collection in Philadelphia 
The Charles L. Freer Collection in Detroit 

The John G. Johnson Collection in Philadelphia 
The Charles P. Taft Collection in Cincinnati 


The whole constituting a presentation such as has never 
been given inany magazine or publication of whatever sort. 





The Only Way to Get This Great Series 


Our arrangements with the owners of these paintings 
prevent us from furnishing any separate copies whatever : 
their publication will be strictly confined to the magazine 
and only within its pages can they be secured. Although 
the largest possible editions will be issued, consistent 
with careful, good printing, each number will unques- 
tionably be exhausted almost immediately upon publi- 
cation. 





The Wonderful List 
of Painters 


T IS a conservative statement to 

make that no series of paintings 
ever published in a magazine has had 
the opportunity to present such a 
marvelous array of the greatest paint- 
ers of all times and of all nations as 
will be represented in this remark- 
able series. 


This bewildering list will present: 


Rembrandt 
Vermeer 
Frans Hals 
Van Dyck 
Hobbema 
Mauve 
Israels 
Gainsborough 
Turner 
Romney 
Constable 
Corot 
Daubigny 
Fragonard 
Rousseau 
Velasquez 
Goya 

Greco 
Whistler 
Raphael 
Gozzoli 
Ghirlandaio 
Wu Tao-tzi 
Kuo Kien-Yiu 
Kuh Shu-Chang 
Chang-Kuei 


Dazzling as will be the succession 
of wonderful paintings as they reach 
the reader month by month, it will 
only be at the conclusion of the 
series when the full realization will 
come home that there has been pre- 
sented a gallery of the greatest paint- 
ings in America (and, in some 
instances, in the world), by the 
greatest painters of all times. The 
whole will constitute a possession 
for the reader such as will probably 
never be made possible again. 
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R\S WASHBURN-CROSBY CO’ 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 

Do not be misled by other brands bearing somewhat 
similar names, or by parties claiming to have our Gold 
Medal Flour under their own brand. Every barrel or 
sack of the Genuine Washburn-Crosby Co’s Gold 
Medal Flour bears our firm name in full. 


Nas DAILY CAPACITY 50,000 BARRELS \. 
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FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
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TheAmericanRedCross 
An Opportunity 
for Women 


By Mabel T. Boardman 


Member of the Executive Committee 


(The American Red Cross is chartered by Congress and 
interwoven with the United States Government) 


ROMOTION of the principle and practice 
Pp of ‘‘safety first’’ and ‘‘first aid’’ is one of 

the great peace-time tasks which the 
American Red Cross has undertaken. 

This work is under the direction of an officer 
of the Medical Corps of the United States 
Army, and includes a staff of physicians who are 
available for detail as instructors in first aid and 
accident prevention in mines, lumber camps, 
railroads, telephone and electric concerns and 
other large industrial corporations; also for 
police and fire departments in cities, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and any other 
organization of men and women, and of boys 
and girls, whose members will accept training 
for themselves and assist in the education of the 
public. It has been found that fewer accidents 
occur where there are groups who have received 
this Red Cross training. 

Did you know that between six thousand 
and seven thousand persons will probably be 
drowned in the waters of the United States this 
year, a large proportion of them while bathing 
or pleasure boating? A large percentage of 
these fatalities is preventable, and in localities 
where the Red Cross has been able to train 
volunteers for water rescue work a decided re- 
duction of the number of fatal accidents has 
resulted. 

Our cities long ago learned that the services 
of a competent nurse may be one of the most 
effective means of reducing community losses 
from illness. The visiting nurse is a familiar 
figure now in all our large cities; yet the need 
for her is even greater in rural districts and 
the smaller towns where there are not always 
available either public or private services for the 
prevention and relief of sickness. 


*HE American Red Cross Town and Country 
Nursing Service is codperating actively with 
local public and private institutions and organ- 
izations in building up the health of our com- 
munities, particularly in the rural districts and 
cities of less than twenty-five thousand inhabi- 
tants. The function of the Red Cross is to 
furnish guidance to the local forces which must 
be responsible for the maintenance of a nursing 
service, to set the standards of service, and to 
train and supply competent nurses. 

So rapidly are American communities taking 
up this service that the Red Cross is not now 
able to supply certified nurses in sufficient num- 
bers to meet the demand. I believe that for the 
nurse interested in social service there is no 
greater opportunity than that open to her if 
she will fit herself to meet Red Cross standards. 

These nurses may prepare the way for the 
Red Cross courses for women in elementary 
hygiene and home care of the sick, or for classes 
in first aid and rescue work, and in home, school 
and community hygiene. This nursing service 
is not entirely a charity; by a system of levying 
small fees or the formation of a nursing associa- 
tion, the visiting nurse is supported. In cases of 
the sick poor the nurse’s services are generously 
donated. 

There are a great many ways in which any 
woman may share in this work. She may arouse 
interes€ in the formation of or join a local chap- 
ter of the Red Cross, authority for organizing 
the chapter being obtained from headquarters 
in Washington; she may promote the organiza- 
tion of first-aid classes in school or factory or 
summer colony; she may assemble the forces of 
her community in support of a nursing service 
under the guidance of the Red Cross; she may 
qualify for lay work with the Red Cross in war 
time, or, if already a graduate or registered 
nurse coming up to Red Cross standards, may 
enroll with the Red Cross for field or community 
service; or she may take the Red Cross courses 
in elementary hygiene and home care of the sick. 
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A Department Which Aims to 
Bring the American Woman in 
Touch With Her Government 





NOTE—The Editor of “‘ My Government and I” has 
arranged with Miss Boardman and the National Headquar- 
ters of the American Red Cross that if you write to him, 
mentioning which one of the Red Cross activities interests 
you most, you will receive full information on the subject. 


i a 








United States Government. 





bins department is conducted with the approval and 
codperation of the Executive Departments of the 








Your Children’s Meals 


Uncle Sam could help them in their prob- 

lems of feeding young children who have 
outgrown the baby diet that I am particularly 
pleased to be able to tell you now that a new 
Bulletin, complete in every detail, has just been 
issued by the United States Government on 
this very subject. 

You won’t be bothered at all with scientific 
terms or diagrams in this Bulletin. Instead, 
you will see pictures of the kind of meals which 
are good for children, set out on the table, and 
will be told about the five groups of foods— 
called by their everyday names—which should 
be represented in a child’s meals for each day. 


S MANY mothers have already asked me if 


The Bulletin contains a number of suggested 
bills of fare for children, together with many 
simple recipes for making the dishes suggested, 
and, finally, a list of questions: the mother 
should ask herself to be sure each day she has 
given her children the right sort of food. 

There is certain to be a tremendous demand 
for this booklet as soon as mothers learn of its 
existence, and it may be that at the moment 
you write asking me for it the free supply will 
be temporarily exhausted. There is always a 
supply available for sale, however, and I can 
promise you its more prompt dispatch to you if 
you send its sale price (five cents) in stamps 
when you write. 


How You Can Keep Weeds Down 


ANY of you have already received help 
LVI. from Uncle Sam with your gardens. Prob- 
ably by this time you are in the thick of the 
battle against weeds—and your Government 
can help you in the fight, with a Bulletin on how 
to control weeds, written primarily for farm- 
ers, but helpful to gardeners also. 


Uncle Sam can also tell you how you may use 
weeds to good advantage—particularly if you 
live in the country. He has prepared a booklet 
on weeds used in medicines, how they are pre- 
pared for sale, and the usual prices. Both of 
these weed Bulletins are free as long as the sup- 
ply lasts—after that, five cents each. 





Cross movement. 


for children. 





WHAT ANY WOMAN MAY DO TO COOPER: | 
ATE WITH HER GOVERNMENT IN JUNE 


TEREST herself in, or identify herself with, the Red | 
Learn what Uncle Sam recommends in the way of meals 


| Get the Government’s maps and become acquainted | 
with the locality in which she lives. 








Your House on a Map 


iy you ever see your home ona map? The 
probabilities are that Uncle Sam has put it 
there, even if you didn’t know it—unless, of 
course, you live in a large city where homes are 
so close together that they cannot be shown 
separately. 

Or, let me ask, do you know how high is that 
hill you’ve been driving by or climbing over for 
years? Do you know just where your favorite 
roads go after you leave them? In short, do you 
really know that small portion of the earth’s 
surface in which you customarily live and have 
your being? 

The Government divided the whole United 
States into little sections and mapped each sec- 
tion on such a large scale as to show you roads, 
bridges, streams, forests, schools, churches and 
dwelling houses. 


Most of the settled areas of these United 
States have been mapped, but not all. If you 
will write me I will arrange for you to receive 
an index map of your state, which will show you 
the sections in your state which have been com- 
pletely mapped. Then you can select the maps 
you would like to have, from this index, send 
the price to me in stamps, and I will have them 
sent you. The maps are ten cents a sheet, each 

1% by 20 inches, most of them on a scale of 
about one mile to an inch and covering an area 
of about three hundred and thirty square miles. 

If you yourself are not in the habit of getting 
out into the country frequently, you may be 
sure every boy of your acquaintance who likes 
the open would enjoy having such maps, or 
perhaps you’d like to get a detail map of the 
locality where you plan to spend your vacation. 


A New Drink 


| Seng South America comes what is to us a 
new drink, called maté (pronounced mat- 
tay), 
as a substitute 


which is much used 
and coffee, which it 


or Paraguayan tea, 
for tea 


somewhat resembles in its stimulant properties. 
Send me your name and address if you would 
like to receive an official booklet about this new 
drink. 








PLEASE READ THIS CAREFULLY 


RITE to the WASHINGTON BuREAU Editor for whatever on this page 

interests or would help you. Send a two-cent stamp with your letter to 
cover part of the cost of the service. If you wish him to buy for you Govern- 
ment publications which are for sale only, send him the price in stamps. If 
there should be delay in receiving the Bulletins desired it should be borne in 
mind that the enormous response to this page has frequently caused the 
exhaustion of editions, and it usually requires two weeks or more to secure 
| reprints. Sometimes no Government funds are available for reprinting free 
editions. In such cases the documents are obtainable only by purchase. | 
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Edited by | 
DUDLEY HARMON 
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Dangerous Doctoring 


NCLE SAM thinks that the worst medi- 
| | cal advice we get is that which we give 

ourselves. Isn’tit true that we frequently 
prescribe for ourselves or others various medici- 
nal preparations when the fact is we know prac- 
tically nothing of any of the drugs used or their 
effect upon the human body? Of course it is 
even more dangerous to dose ourselves with 
patent “‘medicines’’ when we do not even know 
the names of their ingredients. 

Your Uncle Sam has some interesting things 
to say on this subject and has laid down for 
you simple rules to be observed in all self- 
medication. I shall be pleased to get this 
pamphlet for you—free as long as the supply 
lasts—if you will write me. 


Summer Vegetables 


VERY housekeeper has had it dinned into 

her ears repeatedly that she should serve 
vegetables, more vegetables, and then vegeta- 
bles. This is particularly the case in summer, 
when fresh vegetables are cheap enough for 
everyone to have them. But she hasn’t always 
been clearly told why she ought to do this, nor 
has the advice so freely given her always been 
accompanied by instructions as to how vegeta- 
bles may best be prepared and served in the 
interests of both economy and digestion. 

Uncle Sam stands ready to supply this lack 
of information. For five cents you can obtain a 
booklet which tells you about green vegetables 
and why they are valuable in the diet. Also, 
as long as the supply lasts, you can obtain free 
of charge a fifty-page booklet on how to prepare 
more than forty kinds of vegetables, together 
with scores of recipes. 


Did You Know 


bec Uncle Sam wants women to help him 
educate the immigrant alien for citizenship? 

That Uncle Sam can help you with your home 
fruit garden? 

That fisheries experts of the Government 
have found and introduced in Eastern markets 
a new sea food? It is the tilefish. 

That there are a lot of fake shade-tree surgeons 
among us? Uncle Sam sells for ten cents an 
illustrated booklet on practical tree surgery and 
how to protect your trees from the faker. 

That any boy interested in boating, or the 
amateur yachtsman, can learn all about sailing 
a boat, boat drills, signals, etiquette and the 
rules of the sea, from an illustrated manual pub- 
lished by the Navy? It costs fifty cents. 

That the United States Bureau of Mines is 
responsible for the saving of hundreds of lives 
by its education of miners in “‘safety first’’ and 
“first aid”? There is a sixty-page illustrated 
free booklet available for you on the subject. 

If you didn’t know and would like to know 
more, write this department. Where prices are 
given send the money in stamps and I will act 
as your purchasing agent. 


Vacation Insurance 


OUR Uncle Sam wishes you to enjoy, this 

summer, a vacation of uninterrupted health 
and happiness; and to insure against illness of 
yourself or your children during the forthcom- 
ing vacation season you would do wel! to get 
Uncle Sam’s advice on the subject. 

The guardians of the national health at Wash- 
ington have prepared a few simple instructions 
for summer tourists and summer hotelkeepers 
as to what should be done to safeguard the va- 
cationist’s health. 

Their instructions are equally applicable if 
you are going to occupy this year a summer 
home of your own. They tell you what to 
guard against and how. As long as the supply 
lasts you may obtain this pamphlet by sending 
me your name and address. 


Do You Know Alaska? 


LASKA is sometimes called “Uncle Sam’s 
Wonderland” and with good reason. With 
unparalleled natural resources and scenic won- 
ders it offers great attractions to the settler and, 
particularly at this season of the year, to the 
tourist. Alaska is the place where Uncle Sam is 
raising reindeer for meat. A sixty-page booklet 
telling you the story of Alaska, with map and 
references, is yours for nothing as long as the 
free supply lasts. 
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INE thousand 
school children of 
Los Angeles last June 
played a stupendous 
game with thirteen 
thousand dollars’ worth 
of playthings and pre- 
sented a costumed flo- 
ral parade twenty 
blocks long to portray 
their city as ‘‘ The Gar- 
den of Youth,” and in 
addition presented a 
pageant, ““The March 
of Empire.” The be- 
neficence of Nature; 
folk stories and fairy 
tales; history—the 
romance of the races, 
were all vivified in 
imaginative pictures, 
and industrial floats 
presented “‘ the schools’ 
best gift to youth— 
pleasure in good work.” 














The Swan Boat of Lohengrin Was Covered With White Feathers of Crépe Paper Cut and Crinkled by Third-Grade Children. 
Thirteen Costumes for Elsa and Her Attendants, Banners, etc., Were Made by Grammar-School Children 


OR the children’s 
comfort this rule 
was adopted: 
On foot we want no boys too 
small; 
We want no little girls at all. 
“Safety first” was 
the watchword, and all 
frames of floats were 
inspected by school 
carpenters. Every pic- 
torial display had a 
story appeal to the in- 
terest of the spectator 
on the sidewalk. All 
decorations and cos- 
tumes were made in the 
school departments. 
No prizes were awarded, 
The parade was one of 
democratic service and 
was so planned that, as 
promised, every pupil 
in the parade could see 
it entire. 


























One of Three Hiawatha Floats; the Owl, the Frog, the 
Rabbit, the Squirrel and the Dog Representing Hiawatha’s 
Brothers. The Oak Foliage Was Brought From the Mountains 








Rip Van Winkle and the Little Men of the Mountains Trans- 
ported to the Paved Streets of the City. There Was No Du- 
plication of Subject Throughout the Long Procession 





Leif Ericson’s Viking Ship 
Had a Twelve-Foot Sail, 
Twenty-Four Oars and a 
Forty-Horse-Power Gaso- 
line Motor 


























The Dutch Garden and its Windmill Were Entirely Covered With More Than Ten Thousand 
Blooms. The Windmill Was of White Carnations 


The Greek Ship of the Golden Fleece of Jason Was Formed of White Carnations, and 
Dolphins of Blue Cornflowers Disported Before the Wreathed Oars 
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The Idyllic Float, “Spring,” Was Made by One of the High-School Art Departments. Nearly 
All These Institutions Having Art Departments Undertook the Designing of Their Own Entries 





Statues of the Athletic Sports. These Fine Young Athletes Grow Up in the All-the-Year-Round 
Outdoors, Toughened by Mountain Climbing and Browned by Sunshine and Sea Bathing 
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NE of the most ap- 

propriate ways to 
celebrate a safe and 
sane Fourth of July is 
to enlist young and old 
in the presentation of a 
pageant of local his- 
tory, because “A pag- 
eant is a festival of 
thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God for the 
benefits of the past, 
the opportunities of 
the present and the 
hopes of the future.” 

One or more repre- 
sentatives from each 
family in a town will 
insure live interest and 
ultimate success. 

The truest patriot- 
ism has in it a spirit 
of loyalty to the lo- 
cality where one was 
born and raised. 
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OYALTY is intensi- 
fied by the fact 
that one’s native town 
has taken its part in 
the making of history. 
Every town fas a his- 
tory, and a long-estab- 
lished community has 
in it sufficient material 
to present in this form, 
for a pageant but rep- 
resents the continuing 
life of a community. 

A pageant book pub- 
lished in connection 
with a certain town’s 
celebration of its life 
of one hundred years 
was so valuable as a 
record of local history 
that it has been in- 
stalled as a textbook 
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in the curriculum of 


In a Pageant Given for the Benefit of the American Red Cross at Riverdale-on-the-Hudson, the Letters U. S. Were or eo “a = 
Formed by Children on the Lawn. Uncle Sam and Miss Columbia Were Part of the Tableau P 3 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY BROWN BROTHERS 
This Choir Singing Patriotic Songs Was a Part of a Fourth-of-July 
Celebration in New York City. A Community Chorus is Possible 
Even in Small Towns. It Will Interest Both Men and Women 


Six Thousand Five Hundred School Children Formed This Monster 
“Human” Star-Spangled Banner in Baltimore Harbor During the 
Celebration of the Centennial of the Birth of the National Anthem 























PHOTOGRAPH BY BROWN BROTHERS 
Love for the Spectacular May be Indulged 
in a Safe Place and Way, Similar to This 
Sixty-Foot-High Bonfire Built on “ Witch 
PHOTOGRAPH BY BROWN BROTHERS Hill,” in Salem, Massachusetts. It is a 
This Simply Arranged Historic Tableau of George Washinston’s Feature All Boys Will Approve 
Visit to Betsy Ross Was a Feature in a Buffalo Celebration 


























PHOTOGRAPH BY BROWN BROTHERS 
Well-Posed Tableaux are Always Pleasing. Miss Columbia and Her 
Attendants Formed Another Feature of the Buffalo Celebration 
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This Living Picture of “The Spirit of ’76,” Arranged on an Outdoor Stage, Was One of a Daniel Boone Parleying With the Indians is One Scene From a Historic Pageant— the 
Series of Patriotic Scenes Given in New York City Most Impressive Way to Teach History to Children 
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Cause for Shame 


MERRY party was going on in the bed- 
room of the host at a large hotel, when 
pi gape were interrupted by a waiter who 
said: 

“Gentlemen, I have been sent to ask you to 
make less noise. The gentleman in the next 
room says he can’t read.” 

““Can’t read!” replied the host. ‘‘Go and tell 
him that he ought to be ashamed. Why I could 
read when I was five years old.” 


Tennyson Had Nothing on Him 


i“ HEY say Tennyson frequently worked a 
whole afternoon on a single line,”’ said the 
literary enthusiast. 
“That’s nothing,” said the poor clod seated 
beside him. “I knowa man who has been work- 
ing the last eight years on a single sentence.” 





REDDY, with a determined look on his 

small countenance, marched into the front 
room and up to the ardent suitor of his pretty 
sister. 

““What’s them?” he demanded, thrusting out 
a grimy hand full of small white objects. 

“What are those?” said the young man with 
an ingratiating smile. ‘Those are beans.” 

“He does know ’em, maw,”’ bawled Freddy 
triumphantly into the adjoining room. ‘You 
said he didn’t.” 


The Supreme Test 
“FT YRUDDER JACKSON,” said the colored 


preacher to a parishioner, ‘‘ yo’ wife done 

tell me she got religion and wants to jine de 
church.” 

“Vas, suh, dat’s so,”’ replied the husband. 

‘*Well, brudder,”’ suggested the preacher, ‘‘ Isc 
gwine to put her protestashuns to a test—de 
nex’ time it rains, Brudder Jackson, you let your 
dawg get good an’ wet and den let the dawg 
in yo’ parlor and den you tell me what yo’ wife 
says. Den I will know whether Sis’ Jackson 
should cum into de fold or not.” 


A Shortage Somewhere 


f. « ADVERTISEMENT of a popular spec- 
tacular play has this to say of two of its 
attractions: 5000 PEOPLE 
4000 COSTUMES 


Of Course That Was It 


HE old farmer and his son, who had just 
returned from college, were looking at the 
chickens, when the father saw one of the hens 
eating a tack. 
“What on earth’s that air old hen eatin’ 
tacks fur?’’ he asked in amazement. 
‘“‘That’s easy,” answered the son; ‘‘she’s go- 
ing to lay a carpet.” 





Trying the Dog on Him 


“ (OME right into the yard,”’.said the farmer’s 
wife cordially to the tramp who had be- 
sought something to eat. 

The tramp eyed the bulldog dubiously. ‘I 
dunno ’bout dat,” he said. ‘How "bout dat 
dorg? Will he bite?” 

“T don’t know,”’ said the housewife, ‘‘I just 
got him today and that’s what I want to find 


out.” 
He Had the Real Kick 


“T ON’T seem to be a very good day for 
fish,’”’ remarked the man on the bank to 
the angler who had sat for four hours without 
a nibble. 
“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the fisherman 
calmly. ‘‘I don’t see why the fish should com- 
plain! I’m the one who ought to kick.” 






Bright Things of All Times 
That People Have Laughed Over 
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He Advised Him 


L E WAS a young lawyer, and the judge 
thought he would give hima chance. So he 
instructed: 

“Mr. Smith, suppose you take the prisoner 
into my private room, have a talk with him, hear 
his story and then, as man to man, give him the 
best advice that you can. Then come back and 
report to the court.” 

The young lawyer disappeared and in half an 
hour he returned to the courtroom, but minus 
his client, the prisoner. 

“Go ahead, Mr. Smith, tell the court the re- 
sult of your talk,” instructed the judge. 

‘““Well, your honor, I heard his story,” an- 
swered the young lawyer, ‘“‘and I saw at once 
that he had no chance at all. If ever a man is 
guilty, that man is. He acknowledges every 

int.” 

“‘Well, bring in the prisoner,” said the judge. 

“Bring in the prisoner?”’ echoed the young 
lawyer in surprise. ‘‘ Why I can’t, your honor. 
I did as you instructed. I gave him the best 
advice I knew.” 

“Well, what was it?” asked the judge. 

“Why,” said the young lawyer, “‘I saw he had 
not the ghost of a chance and I told him if I 
were in his place I’d get out of your window, 
pty down the water pipe and beat it. And he 

id!” 


Look Only on the Bright Side 


Fas day Henry had been exceedingly trouble- 
some, but when his grandmother was pre- 
paring him for bed he told her how much he 
loved her, emphasizing his words with a kiss. 

“But, my dear,” said the grandmother, “if 
you love me so, why have you been so naughty 
today?” 

For a moment Henry looked troubled; then 
his face cleared, and he said: ‘‘Oh, grandma, 
forget that and just think of the love.” 





He Looked the Part Anyway 


ITTLE Billy came home from play, one after- 

_z noon, with his clothing pierced above and 
below with many holes. 

“For goodness’ sake, Billy,’ shrieked his 
mother, ‘‘ what on earth have you been doing?” 

‘““We’ve been playing grocery store,” said 
Billy calmly; ‘“‘and everyone was something in 
it. I was the Swiss cheese.” 


He Didn't 


BOY fell into a pond, and when a man who 
was passing pulled him out he said to the 
boy: ‘‘ Well, son, how did you come to fall into 
the lake?” 
“‘T didn’t come to fall in at all,” replied the 
boy with some heat, ‘‘I came to fish.” 


To the Point 


“TOOK here, waiter, is this peach or apple 
_s pie?’”’ asked the patron. 
“Can’t you tell from the taste, sir?” asked 
the waiter. 
“No, I can’t,’”’ answered the customer. 
“Well, then,’”’ asked the waiter, ‘‘what dif- 
ference does it make?” 


True to Pa 


“ TOHNNY,” said the teacher, ‘‘if a man works 
eleven hours a day, and ——~”’ 
‘“Excuse me, ma’am, but I can’t answer that 
question,” interjected Johnny. 
““Why not?” asked the teacher. 
“Tather is a union man.” 


Jimmy’s Compliment 


“N So SAID Jimmy, ‘‘the teacher give me 
yt a fine compliment today.” 

“Oh, did she?” said the delighted mother. 
“What did she say to you?” 

“Well, she didn’t exactly say anything to me, 
but she told George that he was the worst boy 
in school, and that she liked even me better than 
him.” 


The Family’s Privileges 


“TY DINED at my fiancée’s home today,” re- 
marked young Snyder at the club. 

“‘Oh, indeed? ’’ asked hiselderly friend. ‘‘ They 
regard you as one of the family by this time, 
don’t they?” 

“Not yet. They haven’t reached the point 
where they bawl me out if I make a spot on the 


tablecloth.” 
She Knew 


a Y,” SAID the husband at breakfast, 
ay “that was a good sleep! I slept like a 
og.’ 

' ““Ves,’”’ answered the wife, “with the saw go- 
ing through it.” 





Wanted to See it Work 


S A REWARD for good conduct Johnny 
was taken to the zoo by his mother. Just 

before starting Johnny and his aunt Mary hada 
decided difference of opinion as to what did or 
did not constitute clean ears and a clean neck. 

Arriving at the zoo they soon came across a 
curious-looking animal. 

‘“What’s that?” asked Johnny. 

“‘That’s an anteater, dear,” said his mother. 

A determined look came over Johnny’s face. 

“Say, mummy,” he said, “tomorrow let’s 
bring Aunt Mary out here.” 


Wanted to Know More 


HE captain of industry was addressing the 
students of the business college. 

‘* All my success in life,” he declared proudly, 
‘all my enormous financial prestige, I owe to 
one thing alone—pluck. Just take that for your 
motto—pluck, pluck, PLUCK!” 

He paused impressively and a meck little 
student on the front row said: 

“Ves, sir, but please tell us how and whom 
did you pluck.” 


Nothing Like Foresight 


= HAT’S the matter, father?” asked the 
wife three days after New Year’s. ‘‘Re- 
gretting those cigars that you threw in the 
basket?” 
‘Just a mite, yes,”’ confessed father. 
‘*Well,”’ said mother with a little smile, ‘just 
go into the closet there—you’ll find them all 
on the top shelf.” 


Got ’Em the First Time 
. N R. JOHNSON,” asked the professor in the 
a 


‘A freshman class, ‘‘what three words are 
used most among the college students?” 
“T don’t know,” said the student. 
“Correct,” replied the professor. 





A Matter of Arrangement 


TEAMSTER charged with using loud and 

profane language on the street, was 

brought before a police magistrate, and one of 
the witnesses was an aged colored man. 

‘‘Did this man use improper language?” in- 
quired the lawyer for the prosecution. 

“Well, sah,” replied Uncle Ans, ‘‘ he did tawk 
mighty loud, sah.” 

** And did he indulge in profanity?” 

The witness looked puzzled but did not 
answer, so the attorney tried again. 

‘“*What I mean, Uncle Ans,” he said, ‘‘is this: 
did he use words that your minister could use-in 
a sermon?” 

“‘Oh, yessah, yessah,” answered Uncle Ans, 
with a grin; ‘‘de ministah could use dem words, 
sah, but he suttinly would hab ter errange dem 
different.” 


They Were Using Them 


HE congressman had received some eight 

or ten applications for pea seeds from 
some constituents, and when more came he 
wrote: 


I am sending you the seeds, but in heaven's 
name what are you doing with so much pea seed? 
Are you planting the whole state with peas? 


“No,”’ came back the answer, ‘‘we are not 
planting them; we are using them for soup.” 


Knew by Experience 


AID the teacher to the little Hebrew boy: 
“‘Tkey, is the world flat or round?” 
“Tt ain’t needer vun, teacher,” said Ikey. 
“‘But what is it, Ikey,”’ asked the teacher in 
surprise, ‘“‘if it is neither round nor flat?” 
“Vell,” said Ikey with conviction, “mine 
fader he says it vos crooked.” 


He Did as He Was Told 


HE class was seated ready for recitation, 
when a young student rushed in and 
dropped a great pile of books on the floor. The 
nervous professor jumped and then said angrily: 
“Young man, go down to the president’s office 
and drop those books just like that!” 
The youth departed, returning in a few mo- 
ments and calmly taking his seat in class. 
“Did you do as I told you to?” demanded 
the irate professor. 
“Ves, sir.” 
‘What did the president say?” 
“‘Nothing,” coolly returned the student. ‘‘ He 
wasn’t there.” 
Not Fair 


“TT’S no use,” sighed Freddy; ‘I certainly can 
never learn to spell.” 
“Why not?” inquired his mother. 
“‘How the dickens can I ever learn,” he de- 
manded hotly, ‘‘when the teacher changes the 
words every day?” 





oe 
Why it Was Safer 


BOY was visiting another boy,"and as they 
were going to bed the little host knelt to 
say his prayers. 
“T never say my prayers when I am home,” 
said the visitor. 
“That’s all right,” said the other boy. “ You 
better say them here. This is a folding bed.” 


Father Knew All About It 


HAT ever shall I do?” asked the anxious 
mother. ‘Little Dick is upstairs crying 
with the toothache.” 

“Take him around to the dentist,” suggested 
the practical father. 

“But we haven’t any money.” 

“You won’t need any,” said the father, who 
had once been a small boy himself. “The pain 
will stop as soon as he sees the dentist’s sign.” 


““ 


Explained at Last 


HE physician was giving an informal talk 
on physiology. 
‘Also,’ he remarked, ‘‘it has recently been 
found that the human body contains sulphur.” 
“Sulphur!” exclaimed the girl in the blue-and- 
white blazer. ‘‘And how much sulphur is there 
then in a girl’s body?” 
“Oh, the amount varies,” said the doctor, 
smiling, ‘‘according to the girl.” 
“Ah!” returned the girl. ‘‘And is that why 
some of us make better matches than others?” 


Did Not Fulfill Requirements 


NCE a high-school principal was having a 

dispute with one of his teachers, a vivacious 
young lady. She elaimed that the word ‘‘man” 
meant mankind as a whole, while ‘‘ men” always 
signified the masculine gender. 

The principal maintained that there were ex- 
ceptions and triumphantly quoted: “Though I 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels.” 

But the young lady answered demurely: 
“That won’t do, for, you see, both genders are 
mentioned there.” 








THIS MONTH’S COVER—BY CARTON MOOREPARK 


E ARE glad to be able to give to our readers this month another of Mr. Moorepark’s beautiful bird pictures—Flamingos. We can furnish duplicate copies of 
this cover in the original colors, suitable for framing, without the lettering at the top. There is no advertisement on the back. We have had a limited edition 
so printed, and while it lasts a copy will be mailed, rolled in a strong tube, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents, or three copies for twenty-five cents. 
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Victrola 


The instrument of the 
worlds greatest artists 


To bring the world’s greatest artists right into your home is 
the exclusive privilege of the Victrola. 

It is the only instrument for which the greatest singers and 
instrumentalists make records. And when you hear them on 
the Victrola you enjoy to the utmost the wonderful beauty 
which distinguishes their every interpretation. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of Victors and 
Victrolas— $10 to $400—and play the music you know and like best, which 
is the only way for you to personally judge its capabilities of satisfying your 
musical longings. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily played only 

with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records . 

cannot be safely played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. “ oe ” 
HIS MASTERS VOICE / 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers’ on the 28th of each month 
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piecrae, 1916 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., ea 
Speaking of his delight in his wife’s housekeeping, Robert Louis Stevenson said: 
““My joy is to see her hanging clothes on the line in a high wind’’. 


HERE is something almost jolly in a swinging line of snow-white clothes dancing 
in the sun. Their very appearance is such good compensation for the work of 
washing that every woman should be interested in whatever will help make them 


whiter and clearer than ever. 





Ivory Soap will do this. It not only cleanses clothes thoroughly but because of its own 
whiteness and quality it does not discolor fabrics nor leave streaks and spots which 
defy the most thorough rinsing. 











After washing with Ivory Soap, clothes are as clear and white as soap and water can 
make them. Sun and wind do not have to bleach out the effect of the washing itself. 


They merely give the finishing touch to garments that one can be proud of the mo- 
ment they go on the line. 
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Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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An Editorial 


husbands’ having to remain behind in the cities while their 

families are in the country. ‘‘My husband is such a slave to 
his business,’’ we hear. ‘‘I have begged him to leave his old business 
and come, but he just won’t.”’ 


hsb summer we hear a great deal from wives about their 


POINT—among others—that the average woman cannot see 

about business is that it cannot be maintained by ‘‘leaving”’ it, 
as she so easily advises. A business man would be a contradiction of 
the term if he just “left” his business. Business can be ‘‘left’’ some- 
times, but that is generally when it is well organized, and an organized 
business is not a matter of a day or a week. The average business man 
has his business about at the point where he is building it up so that 
he may ‘“‘leave’’ it occasionally. But it is given only to the minority 
of men to have their affairs in that shape.: And while he is getting it 
there his wife might be of greater help to him if she tried to get an 
intelligent conception of what he is trying to do and aid him with 
her invaluable intuition than to suggest so lightly his ‘‘leaving’’ it. 
‘“‘But my husband won’t talk over his business with me,” said a wife 
recently; and as I looked at her I didn’t wonder at his reticence. One 
reason why men prefer not to talk over their business with their wives 
is because their wives haven’t the first glimmer of an understanding of 
business principles, and, what is worse, they have no desire or appetite 
to learn. It isn’t that a man doesn’t want to talk his problems over 
with his wife: rare is the man, indeed, who wouldn’t gladly do so if he 
felt he would get anywhere if he did. Men are infinitely more lonely 


in this sense than women suspect. 


UT the average wife’s idea seems to be that business is ‘‘sordid”’: 
that it is ‘materialistic’: that it is something that she should 
shun. One of the most desired results in this modern evolution of 
woman is that it may bring to the average woman a truer sense of 
what business really stands for, and how great a help she might bein her 
husband’s business if she acquired a true conception of it and took an 
intelligent interest in it. To some wives it is an actual painful fact 
that their husbands are in a business rather than in some profession. 
They seem to resent the fact that all men cannot be artists, or writers, 
or professors, or musicians. There are wives who go so far as actually 
to be ashamed of their husbands’ business. They seem incapable of 
realizing that business today has as many vital factors in it as the 
modeling of a statue, the writing of a book or the painting of a picture 
—if not more. The greatest spiritual qualities inherent in man— 
courage, honor, tenacity, impartiality, insight, sympathy, justice and 
imagination—are called for in the materialistic world of the business 
of today. The artist reflects Life: the business man of today shapes 
Life. And it is given to some men that they love the action of 
shaping better. 


YHE whole realm of social justice, economics, socialism, political 

economy, the relation of government to people, and of psychology 
enters into business questions today. The very fundamentals of 
democracy are so wrapped up and intertwined with business questions 
as to call forth the best that any man can acquire or give in the way 
of economic knowledge. There is no littleness, no sordidness, about 
business in these days. It is as picturesque as the most wonderful art: 
as romantic as the most fictional romance ever written: as imaginative 
as the greatest symphony in music. Men, as a matter of fact, are 
rushed off their feet nowadays by the breadth of the requirements of 
business and of its very wide mental considerations. The most skillful 
science is applied to business today, and there no longer exists, as 
there unquestionably once did, the hiatus between the statesman and 
the business man, the practical man and the man of dreams and 
theories, the dreamer and the doer. 


‘I SUCH a time the American business man, when he is fast rising 
to the highest traditions of masculine energy, deserves not the 
impatient carpings of his wife but her intelligent help and codperation. 
A wife is either an inspiration or a millstone to her husband. She is a 
millstone just in proportion as she fails to understand what he is 
driving at, and an inspiration as she tries to see his viewpoint and help 
him. The partnership of the Frenchman and his wife who run their 
little shop together is ideal, but in America our business organization 
is too complex to allow this state to work out save in exceptional 
instances. What the American business man wants is an intelligent 
understanding of his business on the part of his wife: the encourage- 
ment to “talk things over,’”’ assured that her woman’s intuition will 
enable him to see new visions. He does not want to be told to “leave”’ 
his business when he knows—and she should know—that the time has 
not come when he can do it, as much as he wants to be told how to 
manage and organize his business so that he can do it. 


HE American business man needs more leisure, and he wants it. 

He is not as much of a business machine as a wife is apt to think. 
He loves fun as much as she does. She will be surprised, if she probes 
skillfully and deeply enough, to find that her husband, whom she now 
thinks of as only a “sordid business man,”’ has a hobby with the 
longing of the artist in it. Every man has. Only the dullest of men 
fail to recognize the value of interchangeable interests: one a practical 
business interest and the other an abstract esthetic interest. The one 
increases efficiency in the other. The ‘tired business man”’ has 
potentialities within him far beyond the dreams of the average woman— 
even, unfortunately, of his wife. And it is a pity that she does not 
know him better—developing his best, broadening his outlook and 
making him, as he can be made, her playmate as well as her husband, 
the father of her children and the provider of their materialistic needs. 
It is in that direction that the finest work of the so-called ‘‘new”’ 
woman of America should go, with the most marvelous results 
possible to both sexes and to the social body as a whole. 





The Father and His Boy 


FATHER writes in perplexity about his eighteen-year-old boy, 
and closes his letter thus: 

‘‘He seems to resent my making decisions for him, and will not 
bend to my will.” 

The boy, of course, is right and the father is wrong. No eighteen- 
year-old boy, if he is worth his salt, should have his decisions made 
for him by his father or by anyone else. We fathers are too apt to 
forget that our sons are personalities: that they have a right to their 
own lives; that they must live those lives, not we. We can plan for 
them, explain, guide, direct, counsel, but there is where the father 
must stop. If ever a boy is going to be worth anything to himself 
and to the world at large it is time at eighteen for him to begin to 
learn to decide things for himself. ‘‘But he will make mistakes,”’ 
says some anxious father or mother. He certainly will: and he will 
take the consequences for them too. So did you, so did I: so will 
our sons and grandsons after us. But a boy’s fiber is not hardened 
by sparing him those experiences: he must have them if he is to be a 
red-blooded man and not a member of the cherub choir. And we 
fathers must stand by and see our sons pass through those experiences, 
and see them get the hard knocks of life. It is not easy to do— 
certainly not; but it is life, and inexorable. No lesson is really learned 
save by experience. Even if a boy is of his father’s flesh and blood, 
he is not his father: he is himself: different in every respect: and after 
the fundamentals of training have been laid he is entitled to the 
development of his own personality. 
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What it Has Already Meant and What it Will Mean 
A Remarkable Article: 


AUTHOR OF ‘*‘THE RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT,” ‘‘WHAT IS COMING,” ETC. 
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O DISCUSS the effect 

of this war upon the re- 
lations of men and women 

to each other is to enter upon 
the analysis of a secular process 
compared with which even the 
vast convulsions and destruc- 
tions of this world catastrophe 
appear only as jolts and inci- 
dents and temporary inter- 
ruptions. There are certain 
matters that sustaina perennial 
development, that areonascale 
beyond the dramatic happen- 
ings of history; wars, the move- 
ments of peoples and races, 
economic changes—such things 
may accelerate or stimulate or 
confuse or delay but they can- 
not arrest the endless thinking 
out, the growth and perfecting 
of ideas, upon the fundamental 
relationships of human beings. 
First among such eternally 
progressive issues is religion, 
the relationship of man to God; 
next in importance, and still 
more immediate, is the matter 
of men’s relations to women. 
In such matters each phase is 
a new phase; whatever hap- 
pens there is no going back 
and beginning over again. The 
social life, like the religious life, 
must grow and change, until 
the human story is at an end. 











1914, was releasing and disen- 
gaging enormous volumes of 
untrained and unassigned femi- 
nine energy and also diminish- 
ing the usefulness of unskillfu! 
effort in every department of 
life. There was no demand to 
meet the supply. These werc 
the underlying processes that 
produced the feminist outbreak 
of the decade before the war. 
Now the debate between the 
sexes is a perennial. It began 
while we were still in the trees. 
It has its stereotyped accusa- 
tions, its stereotyped repartecs. 
The Canterbury Pilgrims had 
little to learn from Christabel 
Pankhurst. Man and woman 
in that duet struggle perpetu- 
ally for the upper hand, and the 
man restrains the woman and 
the woman resents the man. 
In every age some voice ha; 
been heard asserting, like Plato, 
that the woman is a human 
being, and the prompt answer 
has been: ‘‘ But such a differ- 
ent human being!’’ Wherever 
there is a human difference fair 
play is difficult—the universal 








So that this war involves, in 
this as in so many matters, no 
fundamental setback, no re- 
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versals nor restorations. At 
the most it will but realize 
things already imagined, re- 
lease things latent. 

The nineteenth century was 
a period of unprecedented 
modification of social relation- 
ships, but great as these changes 1 | 
were they were trivial in com- 
parison with the changes in 





THE WOMAN IN THE NEAR FUTURE: A PROPHECY 
BF > cprter weak womanhood will be told bluntly by men and women 


alike that it is a bore. The froufrou of skirts, the delicate mysteries 
of the toilet, will cease to thrill any but the very young men.” 


& 














religious thought and the 
criticism of moral ideals. 

Hell was the basis of religious thinking in 1800 A. D., and 
the hangman was at the back of the law; in 1900 both hell 
and the hangman seemed on the verge of extinction. The 
creative impulse was everywhere replacing fear and com- 
pulsion in human motives. 

The opening decade of the twentieth century was a period 
of unprecedented abundance in everything necessary to 
human life, of vast accumulated resources, of leisure and 
release. It was, also, because of that and because of the 
changed social and religious spirit, a period of great social 
disorganization and confused impulses. 

We British can already look back to the opening half of 
1914 as to an age gone forever. Except that we were all 
alive then and can remember, it has become now almost as 
remote, almost as “historical,”’ as the days before the French 
Revolution. Our days, our methods and reactions, are 
already so different. The greater part of the freedom of 
movement, the travel and going to and fro, the leisure, the 
plenty and carelessness, that distinguished early-twentieth- 
century life from early-nineteenth-century life, has disap- 
peared. Most men are under military discipline, and every 
household economizes. 

What was going on before this war in the relations of men 
and women is going on still, with more rapidity perhaps and 
certainly with more thoroughness. The war is accentuating, 
developing, defining. Previously our discussions and poses 
and movements had merely the air of seeking to accentuate 
and define. What was apparently being brought about by 
discursive efforts and in a mighty controversy and con- 
fusion is coming about now as a matter of course. 

Before the war, in the British community as in most other 
civilized communities, profound changes were already in 
progress: changes in the conditions of women’s employment, 
in the legal relations of husband and wife, in the political 
status of women, in the status of illegitimate children, in 
manners and customs affecting the sexes. 

Every civilized community was exhibiting a falling birth 
rate and a falling death rate, was changing the quality of 
its housing and diminishing domestic labor by organizing 
supplies and developing appliances. That is to say, that 
primary human unit, the home, was altering in shape and 
size and frequency and color and effect. A steadily increas- 
ing proportion of people were living outside the old family 
home, the home based on maternity and offspring, altogether. 


NUMBER of us were doing our best to apprehend the 

summation of all this flood of change. We had a vague 
idea that women were somehow being ‘‘emancipated,’’ but 
just what this word meant and what it implied were matters 
still under exploration. Then came the war. For a time it 
seemed as if all this discussion was at an end, as if the 
problem itself had vanished. 

But that was only a temporary distraction of attention. 
The process of change swirled into new forms that did not 
fit very easily into the accepted formulas, swirled into new 
forms and continued on its way. If the discussion ceased for 
a time the process of change ceased not at all. Matters 
have traveled all the farther in the last two years for travel- 
ing mutely. The questions between men and women are far 
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more important and far more incessant than the questions 
between Germans and the rest of mankind. They are coming 
back now into the foreground of human thought, but 
amended and altered. Our object is to state the general 
nature of that alteration. It has still been ‘‘emancipation,”’ 
but very different in quality from the ‘‘emancipation”’ that 
was demanded so loudly and incoherently in that ancient 
world—of 1913! 

Never had the relations of men and women been so uneasy 
as they were in the opening decades of 1914. The woman’s 
movement battered and banged through all our minds. It 
broke out into that tumult in Great Britain perhaps ten 
years ago. When Queen Victoria died it was inaudible; 
search ‘‘ Punch,’’ search the newspapers of that tranquil age. 
In 1914 it kicked up so great a dust that the Germans 
counted on the suffragettes as one of the great forces that 
were to paralyze England in the war. The extraordinary 
thing was that the movement was never clearly defined during 
all the time of its maximum violence. 


E BEGIN to perceive in the retrospect that the move- 

ment was multiple, made up of a number of very dif- 
ferent movements interwoven. It seemed to concentrate 
upon the Vote; but it was never possible to find even why 
women wanted the Vote. Some, for example, alleged that 
it was because they were like men, and some because they 
were entirely different. The broad facts that one could not 
mistake were vast feminine discontent and a vast display of 
feminine energy. What had brought that about? 

Two statistical factors are to be considered here. One of 
these was the steady decline in the marriage rate and the 
increasing proportion of unmarried women of all classes, but 
particularly of the more educated classes, requiring employ- 
ment. The second was the fall in the birth rate, the diminu- 
tion in size of the average family, the increase of sterile 
unions, and the consequent release of a considerable propor- 
tion of the energy of married women. 

Coéperating with these factors of release were the economic 
elaborations that were improving the appliances of domestic 
life, replacing the needle by the sewing machine, the coal fire 
and lamp by gas and electricity, the dustpan and brush by 
the pneumatic carpet cleaner, and taking out of the house 
into the shop and factory the baking, much of the cooking, 
the making of clothes, the laundry work, and so forth, that 
had hitherto kept so many women at home and too busy to 
think. 

The care of even such children as there were was also less 
arduous; créche and school held out hands for them, ready 
to do even that duty better. 

And side by side with these releases was a rise in the stand- 
ard of education that was stimulating the minds and imag- 
inations of woman beyond a point where the needle—even if 
there had been any use for the needle—can be an opiate. 

Moreover, the world was growing richer, and growing 
richer in such a way that not only were leisure and desire 
increasing but, because of increasingly scientific methods of 
production, the need in many branches of employment for 
any but very keen and able workers was diminishing. So 
that simultaneously the world, that vanished world before 





clash of races witnesses to 
that—and sex is the greatest of 
human differences. 
But the general trend of 
‘- mankind toward intelligence 
and reason has been also a 
trend away from a superstitious 
treatment of sexual questions 
and a recognition, so to speak, 
that a woman’s ‘‘a man for a’ 
that’’; that she is, indeed, as 
entitled to an independent soul 
and a separate voice in collec- 
tive affairs. As brain has 
| counted for more and more in 
the human effort, and brute 
strength and the advantage of 
Via not bearing children for less 
and less, as: man has felt a 
greater need for a companion 
and a lesser need for a slave, and as the increase of food and 
the protection of the girl from premature childbearing has 
approximated the stature and strength and enterprise of the 
woman more and more-to that of the man, this secular eman- 
cipation of the human female from the old herd subordination 
and servitude to the patriarchal male has gone on. ° 
There have always been two extreme aspects of the sexual 
debate. There have always been the oversexed women who 
wanted to be treated primarily as women, and the women 
who were irritated and bored by being treated primarily as 
women. There have always been those women who wanted 
to get, like Joan of Arc, into masculine attire, and the school 
of the ‘‘mystical darlings.”” There have always been the 
women who wanted to share men’s work and the women 
who wanted to “‘inspire’’ it, the mates and the mistresses. 
Of course the mass of women lies between these extremes. 
But it is possible to discuss this question as though it were 
a conflict of two sharply opposed ideals. It is convenient to 
write as if there were just two sorts of women because so one 
can get a sharp definition in the picture. The ordinary woman 
fluctuates between the two—turns now to the Western ideal 
of citizenship and now to the Eastern of submission. 
Chitra, in Rabindranath Tagore’s play, tried both aspects 
of the woman’s life, and Tagore is at one with Plato in pre- 
ferring the Rosalind type. And with him I venture to think 
is the clear reason of mankind. The real ‘‘emancipation,”’ 
to which reason and the trend of things make, is from the 
yielding to the energetic side of a woman’s disposition, from 
beauty enthroned for love toward the tall, weather-hardened 
woman with a spear, loving her mate as her mate loves her, 
and as sexless as a man in all her busy hours. 


UT it was not simply the energies that tended toward this 

particular type that were set free during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. Every sort of feminine energy was 
set free. And it was not merely the self-reliant, independence- 
seeking women who were discontented. 

The ladies who specialized in feminine arts and graces 
and mysteries were also dissatisfied. They found they were 
not important enough. The former type found itself insuf- 
ficiently respected, and the latter type found itself insuffi- 
ciently adored. The two mingled their voices in the most 
confusing way in the literature of the suffrage movement 
before the war. The two tendencies mingled confusingly in 
the minds of the women that this movement was stirring up 
to think. The Vote became the symbol for absolutely con- 
tradictory things; there is scarcely a single argument for it 
in suffragist literature that cannot be completely negatived 
out of suffragist literature. 

For example, compare the writings of Miss Cicely 
Hamilton, the distinguished actress, with the publications 
of the Pankhurst family. The former expresses a claim 
that, except for prejudice, a woman is as capable a citizen 
as a man and differing only in her sex; the latter consist of 
a long rhapsody upon the mystical superiorities of women 
and the marvelous benefits mankind will derive from hand- 
ing things over to these sacred powers. The former would 
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SJUTSIDE the trading post, perched above 
the frozen river, the Arctic winter held 
reign. Inside, in the midst of varied odors 
of pelts and foods, Bob Way, the trader, 
and I sat alone—he the white-haired, dig- 
nified man of mystery, whose antecedents 
were unknown, I the impetuous youth of 
twenty-five. We had been long silent; but 
when I spoke he knew that I recurred to 
S———— a tragedy of the day, the first in our 
camp—a sordid, ugly, triple tragedy, in which a drink-crazed 
man had shot his wife, the man he suspected of having paid 
her undue attention, and then, to make it complete, himself. 

“He did right,” I declared. ‘A man’s honor must be pro- 
tected. And, as far as he was concerned, he probably thought 
there was nothing further to live for.” 

The trader looked at me with sad tolerance, and shook his 
head slowly. ‘‘One must not be too hasty with conclusions,” 
he said, staring at the open stove door. ‘One of your 
faults—a fault of youth—is to be too hasty, too impetuous 
in forming opinions. You say it was a just act,and—perhaps! 
We can never know now. But suppose it wasn’t? Suppose 
that x 

A brazen clock with a cracked, harsh bell interrupted 
clamorously and struck ten times. Muffled by the door that 
cut off the trader’s private rooms in the log lean-to at the 
end of the post came the soft note of another clock, striking 
in stately tones a repetition of the hour. Way got to his feet, 
closed the dampers of the stove, reached up and turned out 
the lamp above him, and I, accepting this as a warning that 
it was time for me to go, began to pull down the lappets of 
my fur cap. 

“Don’t hurry away,” he said. ‘It’s not late. Suppose you 
come back into my quarters fora while. We’ll haveasmoke.”’ 

I was somewhat surprised by his invitation, for the sanc- 

tity of his own rooms was something of a camp joke, and I 
had been in them only once before. I followed him through 
the door and again felt, as on that other occasion, that I 
might have stepped into another world—a world of refine- 
ment amounting almost to luxury. Splendid rugs of fur were 
on the floor. A queer and choicely selected collection of 
native curios and hunting trophies was on the walls above 
the bookcases that extended around two sides of the room. 
\ cottage organ of excel- 
lent make held one 
corner, and there were 
sturdy easy-chairs. A 
center table, with more 
books, a taboret with 
cigars, pipes, tobacco 
and ash trays, anda long 
lounge built against the 
wall and warmly covered 
with red cushions sug- 
gested comfort. 


E SMOKED for 

some minutes be- 
fore hespoke. ‘‘Sanity!’’ 
he said thoughtfully. 
‘““That’s what we all need 
at times—and delibera- 
tion. The acts of most 
men necessitate much 
consideration to discover 
their cause. The acts of 
all women require it.” 
He raised his steady eyes 
from the fire and rested 
them on mine. ‘‘What I 
am about to tell you 
must never be repeated 
in this camp—for ob- 
vious reasons. You may 
surmise who the char- 
acters are but must ask 
no questions. I shall 
use fictitious names. 
Like that tragedy of to- 
day, there were three 
persons involved: Jim 
Hogue and his wife, Nell, 
and Tom—um-m-mh— 
Runyon. That name 
will do.” 

I nodded assent, and 
he went on reminis- 
cently: They came here 
irom Circle—came _ so 
closely together that 
Hogue’s boat had not 
been pulled up on the 
beach before the keel of 
Runyon’s boat grated 
ilongside her. Hogue— 
active, tanned, a blue-eyed, laughing man—shouted boister- 
ous greetings to a man or two he recognized, and left his wife 
while he hurried up the bank to shake hands. I happened 
to be standing close by, and she was so sweet and wholesome 
and handsome that my heart warmed to her at once.” 











7 OM RUNYON climbed out of his skiff, caught it by the 

gunwale and dragged it up out of the water. I know 
how much strength it takes to pull such a boat, heavily 
laden, up on the beach, and when he turned in my direc- 
tion I stared at him. He was positively splendid—as fine a 
physical being as I have ever seen. There was dignity about 
him too. His eyes were dark, serious and thoughtful. His 





features all conveyed 
an impression of 
great strength, de- 
cency and good char- 
acter. He walked 
across and talked 
with Mrs. Hogue, 
from which I gath- 
ered that they had 
camped together two 
or three nights on 
the downward jour- 
ney and wereall good ae 
friends. ee 

“The camp was very young then. It was a turmoil, a 
whirlpool, a hotbed of hope and effort. Where there had been 
nothing but the trading post on this side of the river and the 
native village on the other, cabins were going up—fifty of 
them in course of construction at one time. These newcomers 
knew how to care for themselves. They lost no time in stak- 
ing lots on the hillside, and Tom Runyon and Jim Hogue 
exchanged labor—that is, they went back upon the side of 
the mountain and cut logs enough for two cabins and worked 
together to build them. The lots they had staked were not 
together. Hogue, being a little slower than Runyon to plant 
his stakes, had nowhere near so good a location. 

“The recorder was using my counter outside to register 
all claims. They came in to record theirs, and I heard Nell 
Hogue make a half petulant but laughing little complaint. 
She wanted to see the river and the camp. Poor, lonesome 
woman, city-bred and full of sentiment! Sentiment for 
everything, and particularly for nature.” 




































































































‘*CSHE wants to see the boats come in, and people walking 
about!’ scoffed her husband with one of his big, roar- 
ing laughs. 

“Runyon looked at her queerly and did not laugh. ‘Sup- 
pose,’ he suggested, ‘that we record our locations, and then 
I’ll trade you mine for yours.’ 

“She protested. He brushed her protestations aside by 
declaring that he would seldom be in his cabin, that he was 
going out to the creeks prospecting, and that for him, there- 
fore, one situation was as good as another. Thus Jim and 





“She Was Inspired With Magnificent Bravery; it Flamed From Her; it Glorified Her. She Held Both Hands Out to Runyon” 


Nell were overruled, and they got the choice lot. Also, when 
their cabins were built the Hogue cabin was by far the better. 
‘‘As the days shortened I got to know them very well 
indeed. But I knew Tom least of the three, because he was 
not a talkative man and was always making long trips and 
trying to find something. I liked him for that. I liked Jim, 
too, although I couldn’t altogether approve of him; but it 
was difficult to keep from liking him, because his laugh was 
infectious, his good spirits were untiring, his wit was ready 
and he was generous. I liked his wife best of all; like sun- 
shine, she was; something intended never to grow old. 
‘‘She was the first and almost the only woman that ever 
came into this room. She heard me playing once when I had 
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“I Was on Him Before He Suspected My Intention. We 
Fought There in the Snow for Possession of His Gun” 


forgotten to close the window, and when she implored me 
to let her see the instrument I gave in—reluctantly. | 
“Play? Ah, she could! Divinely—most always in the 
afternoon alone. I’ve slipped to the door and listened and 
looked. Sometimes her head would be thrown back so the 
light from the window fell upon her upturned face, on her 
sensitive little chin, and warmed her rounded throat. That 
was when she would improvise—improvise as only those 
who have harmonies in their souls can, and It’s a dan- 
gerous gift, is improvisation! We betray ourselves and tell 
our secrets, and it was thus I learned that all was not well 
with her; for, as the weeks went by, her music changed to 
sad questionings and doubts and—well, almost despair.”’ 





m I THOUGHT I knew the reasons, inasmuch as Jim was not 
doing as he should have done. The vultures were getting 
him. Mine was then the only safe in the camp. I kept most 
all the boys’ money and gold dust forthem. When Jim Hogue 
landed here he brought with him more than thirty thousand 
dollars, the proceeds of a sale he had made up the river. He 
told me he intended to buy some ground whenever he saw 
what he considered to be a good chance for profit. But the 
ground here was either very good, so good that men did not 
care to sell, or very poor, so poor that no one wished to buy; 
and so, waiting to buy something, Jim Hogue found nothing. 
‘‘He told me, with the frankness that was his habit, that 
this was more money than he had ever had in his life before. 
He had been a clerk in the stockyards in Chicago, and Nell 
had been a struggling music teacher with a mother to sup- 
port. Then the mother 
had died, and these two 
foolish, young, hopeful 
things had resolved on 
one great, reckless ven- 
ture, and had come to 
Alaska after gold. You 
see, to begin with, they 
were out of place; and, 
next, they were too lucky 
and too prosperous. 
“Thirty thousand dol- 
lars! Jim Hogue thought 
he owned the world! 
Intent on learning where 
to buy and when, he 
naturally fell into the 
habit of frequenting the 
dance halls. Next, prob- 
ably to kill time at first, 
he took to playing,and— 
one pays for any sort of 
education. He paid so 
rapidly for his that I 
was concerned when 
more than two-thirds of 
his money was gone.” 


“Wi. LIFE’S habit 
has been one of 
noninterference, but the 
certainty that there was 
trouble in the mind of 
Nell Hogue drove me to 
make an appeal. ‘Jim,’ 
I said one day, ‘that bag 
is getting so slim that, if 
you’re not cautious, 
you'll not have enough 
left to buy an interest in 
any good ground.’ 

“Something had gone 
awry with him. He was 
in an impatient mood 
and touchy. ‘Has Nell 
been talking to you, 
Bob?’ he asked, and his 
eyes were not their old 
dancing blue; they were 
sullen. 

“*No,’ I said. ‘Why 
should she?’ 

“It embarrassed him. He laughed, and it was the first 
time that I had ever heard an artificial note in his laughter. 
He went out, and in two days he came and took the balance 
of his money on the vague excuse that he thought he was 
about to make a good deal. So much for Jim Hogue, the 
foolish one, and Nell Hogue, his troubled wife.” 


“TN THE meantime Tom Runyon came at intervals and 

went. He was indefatigable, competent and resolute. 
One never knew whither he went, save by report. A Taninaw 
native, footsore, would arrive and bring the news that Tom 
had been seen, alone, a hundred miles south. A Koyukuk 
would arrive with the news that he had been seen, alone, a 









































































































































hundred miles north. He was a real prospector, intent on his 
work, knowing what he sought and how to seek. But luck 
was against him, until one day when he located the pup 
branch on Russian Creek, and Maybe you’ve heard of 
that stampede? Well, he built a cabin out there and opened 
up his ground. 

“TI took a trip out to see it. It was the first and best 
‘bench’ digging this country had ever known. Men flocked 
to it, and he hired many of them and opened it up. He came 
in at intervals and was the same quiet, restrained, grave- 
eyed man I had seen drag his boat up on the beach. 

“The first big piece of gold taken from that ‘bench’ was 
given to Nell Hogue. She must have told him something, for 
he began to show a new interest in Jim. He tried to get him 
to go out and stake an extension that had been overlooked; 
but Jim laughed at him, as one who talks folly. He tried to 
sell Jim an interest; but Jim was not only doubtful but envi- 
ous and angry and, although no one suspected it, jealous.”’ 





" OW toacertain extent—and I realize that Iwasa fool—I 

was responsible for what followed. I told Tom, one day 
when he was in the post, that Jim was going broke, and that 
someone should check him before it was too late. He said 
nothing to me; just stood there with thoughtful, brooding 
eyes, and said it was a pity; but some time afterward I 
learned what happened. He walked directly from the post 
down the line, entering every dance hall and saloon until he 
found the one that Jim was in, and called him out. 

“T don’t know what was said; but I do know that Jim 
Hogue, fearless, reckless and angered, not only told him to 
mind his own business but told him that whereas he had fre- 
quently entered the Hogue cabin as a guest, he must there- 
after keep away from it unless he wished to stop lead. Think 
of it! That powerful, capable and brave man stood for all 
that! Why, Tom Runyon could have picked Jim Hogue up 
with his bare hands and killed him as easily as he could have 
wrung the neck of a wounded hawk! 

“Tt was as if consciousness of his own failure had soured 
Jim, for where before he had drifted into folly he now plunged 
headlong. He made sporadic efforts at reform, and tried to 
stand well in his wife’s eyes. But he went the wrong way 
about it. He sought to prove independence 
and worth by ignoring her more and more 
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“He felt words unworthy of her and of his own honor rush- 
ing impetuously to his lips. He stammered something about 
trying to induce her husband to reason and, like a man 
afraid of himself, jerked the door open and hastened out into 
the night, blindly disregarding the trail and heedless of his 
destination. Doubtless he did not hear the frosty crackle of 
the snow beneath his feet, nor see the flame of the aurora 
that tore weirdly over the chill vault of the sky to light 
his way.” 


“T)QUNYON loved her and, spurred to the quick by honor, 

fled from love’s temptation. The profound perturbation 
that led him from the path proved fortunate; for, as he fled 
from himself into the shadows at the rear of a clump of 
cabins, recovered his senses and doggedly took another path 
that would eventually lead him to his own cabin, Jim Hogue 
was running heavily up the hillside, venting meaningless 
curses, a madman. 

““You know how it is possible with double, air-spaced win- 
dows to keep them clear of frost—how on a night of velvet 
darkness, such as we have here, one can see distinctly 
through such a window from a long distance, as if nature had 
extended our vision and made it acute. The shades were not 
drawn in Nell’s cabin and the light flared white—white as 
innocence, unshielded as innocence that requires no shield. 
Jim Hogue, reproaching himself, had come out of the ‘Green 
Light,’ intent on returning home to beg his wife’s forgive- 
ness. Hesitant, ashamed, filled with self-reproach, he stared 
up at the window and then gasped and stood tensed and 
wild-eyed; for he saw Nell leaning against Tom Runyon’s 
breast, saw Tom Runyon gently direct her from him, open 
the door and run, even as Nell staggered to a seat by the 
table and buried her head in her arms. He recalled the 
loafer’s jest that Tom had been peering through the ‘Green 
Light’ window, and the inference was plain. 

‘It was an insane man, breathing heavily through shut 
teeth, who savagely kicked the cabin door open and con- 
fronted her. ‘You—you He called her a vile name. 

“Terrified, she stood up, aghast with the lash of that 
word. ‘Jim! Jim!’ she appealed, as the bravery of indigna- 
tion came to her assistance. 








darkness and listened. The night was soundless as death 
itself. She swayed uncertainly in the doorway, fettered by 
horror. And then, desperately intent on averting it, reckless 
of the cold that kills with swift and silent certainty, ran 
wildly down the trail to my cabin. 

“‘I thank heaven that in that time of stress she turned to 
me as to a refuge, and that I was sitting where I am now 
when the door over there burst open and she leaped inside, 
wild-faced, wild-eyed, distraught. Before I could rise she 
had thrown herself at my feet, clasped my knees and begun 
her imploration. 

“Her story came from her lips in broken sentences, some 
of them difficult to understand, as if crowding, panic-stricken 
words fought disorderly for escape from the recesses of her 
mind; but I gathered their sense, and acted. I bade her stay 
in this room and compose herself. I hastily slipped on my fur 
coat and cap, and hurried out, intent on finding Hogue, the 
reckless man gone mad, or warning Runyon, the decent man, 
who had made a mistake. 

“T found Jim first, found him lunging up the trail toward 
Tom’s cabin, through whose tiny window shone a light. Jim 
had wasted time by looking into each door along the line. | 
shouted to him, and he whirled toward me, as if believing me 
to be the man he sought. I am, as you may surmise, a power- 
ful man; this without boasting, for to boast of strength is to 
brag of something that comes through no merit of one’s own 
and lends no merit. I was on him before he suspected my 
intention. We fought there in the snow for possession of his 
gun, struggling out of the trail into the smother of white- 
ness, rocking to and fro, silently, save for our heavy breath- 
ing. I was compelled to strike him, to throw him, so tenacious 
was his resolution.” 


“HE STAGGERED when I got my arm around him and 
half-dragged him down the trail and into the main front, 
where the snow was cleared from the boardwalk bordering the 
squalid, one-sided street that faces the frozen river. ‘Come,’ 
I said, ‘brace up! Do you want to appear a fool in front of 
anyone we may meet? Do you wish to be laughed at by 
every loafer along the line?’ I said other things to him; 
there is no restorative like that of ridicule. 

“That and the cold air sobered him; but 
I took no chances. The man was dangerous. 





while pleading business exigencies. He did 
not heed her expressed anxiety or accept her 


I knew in my own mind that his slate must 
be wiped clean this night, and that half meas- 








suggestions. He laughed at her fears—and 
no woman likes to be laughed at. He must 
have known that he was on the wrong 
course, but, finding no other, he pursued it 
more diligently. Worst of all, in a petty 
quarrel he wounded her by boasting that 
he had told Tom to keep away from his 
house; and, having lost some of his old 
candor, did not explain why. 

‘She told me herself that she was so dazed 
that not until he had gone out, slamming 
the door, did she comprehend the implica- 
tion of his words. She wasangry. She hated 
him for it. And—she felt herself helpless! 
Conscious of her innocence, and indignant, 
the natural consequences followed—she 
brooded over this unmeant and unearned 
insult. She thought of Tom Runyon, and 
the man he was, and compared him with 
Jim Hogue, and Well, the comparison 
could not be in her husband’s favor.” 








ma EANTIME Tom kept the knowledge 

of the vacant extension to himself and, 
learning that Jim’s money was almost en- 
tirely goneand Jim hopeless, decided, through 
honest affection for Nell, that he would find 
a means to protect her from her husband's 








ures would not serve. And so, as we walked 
along that deserted front, lighted only by 
the lights from the windows, rendered noisy 
only by the muffled, high-pitched clamor 
that came through closed doors, I conceived 
my plan of action. I held his arm, clung to 
it when we met a man I knew, and asked the 
latter if he would go up to Tom Runyon’s 
cabin at once and ask Tom to come im- 
mediately to my place on a matter that was 
exceptionally urgent. 

“When [ assisted Jim through my door— 
that door behind you—he reeled across and 
sat down on that seat by the wall. Nell was 
lying on the couch, face downward, sobbing 
with those awful, heart-twisting sobs that a 
woman cannot repress when the ultimate 
sorrow racks her mind. Her husband seemed 
for a moment surprised to find her there and 
started instinctively to comfort her, then 
dropped back and regted‘his chin on his 
hands, his elbows on his knees. I hoped he 
would break through every cloud of anger 
and rush to her. He did not. 

“The stillness was very great as we 
waited. The clock up there had taken ona 
clamor like the beating of steel on steel. 
The crackling of the fire had swelied to 




















foolishness. Under the laws of this mining 
district, as you are aware, any white woman, 


inordinate, staccato menace. The whole 
room reeked with suspense—with tragedy 








unmarried or married, can locate a claim for 


akin to an imminent shipwreck at sea, save 








herself. Tom Runyon, fearing at last, as the 
worth of the ‘bench’ claims became appar- 
ent, that someone else might discover and 
take advantage of that error in the original 
survey, resolved to visit Nell during her hus- 
band’s absence and induce her to stake the 
ground which he was confident might enrich 
her. It was a foolish determination. There 
were better ways of doing it. He might have 
come to me, explained his purpose, enlisted 
me to act as the locator, and thus have 
turned the property over to Nell; but he did 
not, doubtless because his very affection for 
her was embarrassing, and also because he 
was the most reticent of men. 

“There are all sorts of conditions that 
enter intoevery tragedy. Fate does not seem 
to play the malevolent at times. On this 
evening, when Tom Runyon came with good 
intent, Jim Hogue had his first nasty 
quarrel with Nell and goaded her to despera- 











ON JUNE WINDS 


wid up your heads, all ye who sigh for summer, for from their silken | 

| ports have set sail the odor-laden fleet. Soon to you,on the waves | 

of the south wind, will come the scented vessels bearing their precious 
cargoes and spilling them recklessly. 

O fragrance of heliotrope, mimosa and mignonette! 

The fragile crafts are piloted by a fairy perched like a star, holding the 

cobweb cables from the mistlike, winging sails. Above, a figurehead tells 

of coming sweetness, waving silken petals as they are brushed by the 

rippling breeze. So lift up your heads, ye sighers for the summer ; breathe 

in your fill of their perfume as it blows against your cheek. Sweetly 

it touches you with its soft caresses, the lingering freshness pervading 

everything. And then, swiftly it is gone, murmuring only to the bees the 

name of the harbor which is home. 


-DULAIP STEWART WAIKER: | 
© 


that such a shipwreck is quick, final, irrev- 
I ocable, while the wreck of life is not so 
i merciful, but leaves us to prolonged, indefi- 
i nite sufferings. None of us spoke. Nell’s 
| sobs died to soundless tremors.”’ 


i “( LEAR, through the very walls of the 
i cabin, becameaudible the steps ofsome 
| one approaching. The door swung open and 
| Tom, white, distressed and anxious, entered. 
Ii) His dark eyes swept around the room in- 
| quiringly, and hardened when they rested 
| on Jim Hogue. 
i “‘Jim’s face renewed its anger and his 
| eyes flared. He started to his feet. 
*“*None of that!’ I said quietly. ‘Weare 

men. As such we owe respect to ourselves, 
regardless of that other respect which is 
due to the presence of as good a woman as 
any of us have ever known.’ 

“‘T think I had arisen and stood between 











tion with his sarcasms. He accused her of a SEE 7 





—)} them. Iam not certain. One cannot recall 





hampering him by her restrictions. Restric- 
tions! Heavens! That had been her. fail- 
ure—that she had not exercised her prerogative as wife to 
restrict him more. He went out in a tempest of anger and 
took the dim snow trail down to the front.” 


+ OM RUNYON, passing the ‘Green Light,’ tried to see 

through the window, but the rime of frost was too white. 
A boisterous loafer saw him and shouted a jest. Tom did not 
answer. The man entered, and, as he opened the door, Tom 
saw Jim Hogue at the bar and then went his way up the hill. 
The boisterous jester told the barkeeper, as a joke, that he 
had seen Tom trying to look through the window. 

‘“Tom went boldly up the hill, rapped on the Hogue cabin 
door and was admitted by Nell, in tears that could not be 
concealed. Now Tom Runyon was one of those men who, 
outwardly despising sentiment, conceal under passive faces 
sympathies that are molten. Those are the men who fear to 
let themselves go. He halted with his back to the door, terri- 
bly embarrassed and awkward, then he hastily blurted out 
the cause of his visit, endeavoring to give it a purely offhand, 
half-disinterested, but friendly appearance. 

“She, with that strange intuition of the woman who is 
married, read through his pretense as if it were but a glass 
shield above his heart. He tried to ignore her distress. She 
tried to stifle a great cry for sympathy. And they both 
broke. Sobbing she tottered forward, with her hands over 
her face, against his shoulder, and he patted her back while 
telling her that she must be brave and that all would come 
well, and—those hundred and one platitudes that we address 
to hurt children and women who weep! 


‘And then, as he stood there with his back to the door, 
crouched like some animal intent on murder, yet hesitant, 
all the enormity of his epithet came to her, overwhelmed her, 
rendered her as cold as the chill of the outer night. ‘What do 
you mean?’ she demanded in a strained, harsh whisper. 

“‘*Mean! I mean that I saw you with that He used 
words to her that never before had he uttered in her presence— 
words that were, in truth, foreign to his own lips because he 
was, after all, anything but an unclean man. 

“Stabbed by them, exasperated, maddened when he 
accused her of loving Tom Runyon, she declared hotly: 
‘Yes, Ido! Why not? Why not, I say? He is that which 
you are not, a decent man!’ She had lost herself in a tem- 
pestuous fury, and had advanced upon him, until she stood 
before him, trembling, fire-eyed, tense.” 





x Vo an instant they stood so; then he sprang past her to 

the opposite wall of the cabin where hung his belt and 
gun. He jerked it from its scabbard, and wheeled toward the 
door, speechless, so deadly was his purpose. 

“*Jim! Jim! You shall not!’ she declared, and rushed 
upon him. 

“With his intensified strength he threw her off so heavily 
that she whirled across the room, crashed over a chair, struck 
the logs of the cabin wall, and fell giddily to the floor. She 
was dazed for an instant; but the cold air revived her. The 
cabin door was wide. She crawled on hands and knees to the 
opening, too dizzy to regain her feet, caught the door jamb 
and dragged herself upright. Then she looked out into the 


all things in reviewing such stress. But I 
know that for an instant all of us were on 
our feet, and that I gestured Tom Runyon to a seat, that he 
was reluctant to accept it and did so very slowly, and that I 
put a hand on Jim Hogue’s shoulder and forced him back. 

“*T warn you men,’ I said, ‘that this is my house; that I 
will resent and resist anything but calm reason and explana- 
tions; that my entire sympathies are with Mrs. Hogue, and 
that I shall permit nothing but a plain statement of where all 
of us stand. It is necessary. We all know that. We must be 
rational, now, because what we have to discuss is too impor- 
tant to be discussed otherwise. We owe this much to Nell.’ 

“Tom. bowed his head. I saw that he was under better 
restraint than the others, and therefore, fighting for time, 
addressed him first; although heaven knows I had no desire 
to act in the capacity of judge or arbiter; but sometimes one 
must. With great clarity I saw that nothing save blunt 
truths could work out the salvation of these three; this was 
no hour for diplomatic ambiguities. 

““Tom,’ I said suddenly, ‘you tried to befriend Jim 
Hogue, and were rebuffed. What were your motives?’ 

‘“**T liked the man,’ he replied unhesitatingly. 

““And after that you went to him at my suggestion— 
at the time when I knew that he needed someone to pull 
him up?’ 

“He nodded his head. 

“Jim looked ‘at me abruptly, with surprise and hostility 
showing in his eyes. ‘So you took it on yourself to interfere 
in my business, did you?’ he growled. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 63 
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A Young Wife’s Experiences in 
the Realm of Economics 


By Louise Dutton 


AUTHOR OF “THE PRETTY SUFFRAGETTE,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. M. CROSBY 


repeated the words with sudden violence, so that the 

fifty women in Mrs. Berringer’s white-and-gold 
drawing-room sat up straight in their little gilt chairs and 
checked furtive glances across the wide hall to the dining 
room, from which came a discreet rattling of teacups and a 
smell of hot chocolate. 

Mrs. Cortlandt March sat in the front row of gilt chairs 
beside Mrs. Billy Waring, formerly the famous Miss Fran- 
cesca Foster, vice president of the Intercollegiate Equal Suf- 
frage League before she was Mrs. Waring, of Cremona, Long 
Island. She had been kissed on both cheeks by Mrs. Ber- 
ringer and called ‘‘Francesca’”’ by women in furs and velvets 
that made Lila March conscious of her last year’s velveteen, 
her gasolined ermine neck piece and exquisitely mended 
white gloves. This was Lila’s first suffrage meeting. Two 
flushed spots burned in her cheeks, and her blue eyes widened 
and stared like a fascinated kitten’s. 


Die and cents’’ cooed the speaker, and then 


“Dollars and cents!” the speaker went on. ‘This is an - 


age of skilled and specialized labor. Mechanical inventions 
replace woman’s drudgery. She can perform her household 
duties with the aid of modern labor-saving devices in com- 
paratively few hours of a working day. What is she going to 
do with her spare time? Waste it?”’ 

‘No, earn money with it.’’ Lila was proud of guessing this 
answer, proud of understanding this lecture, for she was not 
intellectual, like Francesca. 


ARRIED women ought toearn money; it prevented eco- 

nomic waste. (Lila thought this a practical reason—one 
that would appeal to her husband.) It raised woman’s social 
status, helped to make her man’s equal, not his plaything. 
(Nobody ever took little women seriously, Lila thought, but 
she did wish Cort would not call her ‘‘Kitten.”’) And just 
then the speaker came an ingratiating step forward and took 
the audience into her confidence: ‘‘ My dear friends, I am 










, 


“I Don’t Want to Demonstrate Anything. I Just Love You’ 


not discussing the problem of the exceptional woman. It is 
of the average woman, that mass of the sex with which I 
myself am proud to be classed, that I say that everyone with 
an earning capacity should use it. We cannot all write the 
great book or play, or paint the world-famous picture; we 
may only sell cake; but, equally with the woman writer or 
artist, we shall have done our part, helped to establish the 
splendid principle that every woman should be an economic 
factor in the world. My dear friends, take this thought 
home with you: You, every one of you, are worth real money; 
get what the world owes you in dollars and cents!” 


HE Marches lived on Seaview Boulevard in the square- 

porched, semi-Colonial house nearest to the future site 
of the casino, and the pier where the Cremona Real Estate 
Company hoped for daily steamboat service. Both stories 
were alight as Lila approached home in the dusk. Katinka 
was afraid of the dark and wasting electricity again. Cort 
called all their maids ‘‘ Katinka.”” They left so often he could 
not learn their real names. They were usually immigrants. 
Lila said she preferred to train them herself; shealso preferred 
to pay only three dollars a week. 

The present ‘‘ Katinka” was a Swede with a gift for doing 
literally what she was told that, Cort said, amounted to 
mania. Lila ran up the steps with a little signal whistle to 
Cort, but Katinka opened the door. 

Katinka ceased to look human, if left alone in an alien 
land too long. She was capless now and more distrait than 
usual, and she clutched Lila’s arm with a damp hand and 
gestured wildly. ‘‘ Man?’ she gasped. ‘‘ Man—coom!”’ 

“Man come? Of course—Mr. March! Where is your 
black dress? You can’t serve dinner in mussy print.” 

“Mr. March—no coom. ‘One hour—two hour, no coom. 
Man coom—make—fix. Tall man—black bag.” 

“You don’t mean a burglar! Oh, the plumber! Thank 
goodness! The gas pressure’s so low I can’t broil, and Mr. 
March is crazy about steak. What train is he taking? Didn’t 
he telephone?” 

Katinka searched an overtaxed brain. ‘‘ Man—coom.”’ 

Just then a faint but unmistakable odor also began to 
‘‘coom” through the doors of the butler’s pantry. Lila caught 
it first and, almost before she caught it, was in the kitchen, 
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Francesca Unlaced 
Her Damp Boots and 
Found Her Ruffly Silk 
Negligee 


throwing open the oven door while Katinka hovered dis- 
tractedly behind. 

After the plumber’s visit the pressure, barely high enough 
before to roast meat with both oven burners turned on full, 
had trebled. Katinka, always literal-minded, had proceeded 
as usual. Theshrunken remains of six pounds of sirloin roast 
lay shriveled and singed in the heat, and the sizzling fat in 
the pan was just bursting into flame. 

Lila jerked the salt box off its nail, dashed salt into the pan, 
and forcibly prevented Katinka from adding water and 
breaking the cut-glass water jug. Then she investigated the 
ice box. Yes, the plumber had taken a look at the drain 
pipe, the occasion of his last visit—and the prune whip, the 
lettuce she had washed and dried leaf by leaf, and a broken 
whip glass were all one wettish, brownish mass. Katinka 
grinned deprecatingly. ‘‘Man ——” 

Lila laughed. ‘‘Oh, go and change your dress and keep 
out of my way. Dress—cap, understand ?”’ 

A brown sauce with beef extract and pimientoes would 
flavor the dried and tasteless meat; the overdone Brussels 
sprouts needed her perfect hollandaise; and a white-meal 
scone could replace the burned potatoes. Chocolate corn- 
starch would have time to harden. 

Lila put a big dish of fruit in place of the epergne on 
Katinka’s accurately set table, pulled Cort’s chair near the 
rose-shaded lamp in the low-raftered library, and brushed 
the hearth but left the low fire tosmolder. Then she slipped 
out of her pink chambray pinafore and pressed the damp 
little heat curls into place around her forehead. Katinka 
had reappeared, duly capped and aproned. The next train 
was due, and everything was ready. 


UST then the telephone rang. Cort always addressed 

his one scared Swede like a velvet-footed retinue. ‘‘ Mrs. 
March, please. This is Cortlandt March talking. That you, 
Kitten?’’ Lila could hear the tired edge on his voice and the 
change when he recognized her and closed the door of the 
booth. ‘‘Listen. I’m all tied up here. I’ll try for the eleven- 
two. Don’t wait up for me. Be good.” 

Lila put the receiver gently back, set the telephone softly 
down on the small Mission table, and returned to the kitchen 
with a faint smile on her lips. There had been nothing new 
about the conversation, nothing new about the domestic 
crisis she had just passed through; but there was something 
new about that smile. Katinka, creature of instinct, paled 
apprehensively as she beat an egg into the now curdled hol- 
landaise, although all Lila said was: ‘‘ You may serve dinner. 
Mr. March will not be here.” 

Katinka was right. Something serious had happened. 
Little was left in Lila’s mind of the speaker’s arguments 
except a vague belief that one thing 
would bring all that was wrong 
with her world right, but it was a 
strong belief. Mrs. Cortlandt 
March had decided to become an 
economic factor in the world. 

Cort, when approached, said job- 
hunting was no joke with the world 
at war. Francesca would talk to 
her but would not help her. So 
Lila consulted the one person who, 
as it happened, could and would 
help her—Mrs. Berringer, Jane 
Jarvis Berringer. She kept Lila to 
luncheon and made her an appoint- 
ment with a friend, Mrs. Heriot, 
who needed a social secretary. 

‘A dear little thing—she can’t 
be worse than your last. Try her,”’ 
Mrs. Berringer telephoned to Mrs. 
Heriot, who agreed to—for three 
hours a day at fifty dollarsa month. 

Lila did not know this good luck 
was unusual. People always were 
nice to her. 


RS. HERIOT lived ina Cen- £4 

tral Park West house, did not 
believe in equal suffrage at all, and 
was fat. Lila made an ideal secre- 
tary forher. If Lila had no brains 
and no business training, as she 
told Jane Berringer at their first 
interview, Mrs. Heriot soon found 
that Lila had what was more useful 
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to her—tact, social sense and a genius for detail. Lila proved 
it every time she planned a gown or a meal for herself, and 
she proved it every day to Mrs. Heriot. 

She could revise a visiting list with the same enthusiasm 
she put her own linen closet in order, and find a lost address 
as triumphantly as she pounced on a good value among the 
rubbish at a bargain sale. Her suggestions about table and 
house decoration were inspired, and her notes little master- 
pieces conveying just the required shade of emphasis. 

Cort had given her a month to get tired of work. At the end 
of the month she was Mrs. Heriot’s favorite topic of conver- 
sation, she was working most of her afternoons, and she was 
getting twenty-five dollars a week. With the commutation 
ticket and an occasional luncheon in town to be paid for, the 
first fifty dollars had not gone far; but she had a trunk- 
shaped vanity case and the one extra hat that made the dif- 
ference between clothes enough and a wardrobe. 


T WAS more fun than she had dreamed—it was freedom 

and adventure—to be spending her own money, not Cort’s. 
And she need not crowd two days’ shopping into one to save 
her fare into town now; the eight-o’clock train was like her 
own private carriage, ready every day. It was Cort’s train 
too. In the scramble of turning herself out faultlessly tai- 
lored at that early hour she could not make the old-fashioned 
egg coffee he liked. But Cort said he would drink Katinka’s 
percolated coffee for the privilege of talking to Lila on the 
train instead of reading his paper. After the first week, how- 
ever, he bought her a paper too. 

She loved to lunch with Cort, or dine with him at down- 
town grill rooms and oyster houses, and pay half the check. 
Cort objected at first, but had to let her, for she was firm. 
Their dinner to celebrate Lila’s raise of salary was her treat 
to Cort. 

The new state of things had a tonic effect on Katinka at 
first. She received Lila’s directions with strained attention 
and carried them out with relentless accuracy. It was there- 
fore a complete surprise to return one night and find the 
kitchen in its old 
state of chaos 
and Katinka in 
tears. Isabel 
Morton, it ap- 
peared, had of- 
fered her four 
dollars a week. 
Lila offered five. 
Katinka was 


CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 66 













“Darling, Did They Bother You? I Meant to Tell Them 
Not to Touch the Room You Were In” 
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EORGIANA would not have believed that 
it would be a full year before she should 
have a chance to see for herself what sort 
of life Jeannette and Stuart were making 
for themselves under the conditions 
which seemed such doubtful ones. But so 
it turned out. It had been before Jean- 
nette’s marriage that Georgiana found a 
change coming in her own life, and the 
months of the summer and autumn which followed were 
busy with the happy preparations for the new experience. 
Then in January her first son was born. 

So it was in the following June, on the anniversary of the 
marriage of the James McKenzie Stuarts, that the Jefferson 
Craigs had their first opportunity to see with their own eyes 
how that marriage was prospering. Letters from Jeannette 
had come to Georgiana from time to time, with an occa- 
sional postscript from Stuart, and these letters always 
breathed of happiness. 

“But one can’t be perfectly sure from letters,’’ Georgiana 
argued. ‘‘ After all the opposition and skepticism they would 
never own to anybody that life didn’t flow like a rose- 
bordered stream. But one glimpse of their faces will tell the 
story. Jeff, you won’t let anything prevent our being there 
for the féte they ask us for?”’ 

“Nothing that I can foresee and provide for,’’ Craig prom- 
ised. ‘‘I’m quite as eager as you to discover how. the trans- 
planting of the hothouse plant into the hardy outdoor soil of 
the country has worked out. There are two results about 
equally probable in such cases—hardly equally probable 
either. The natural result, I should fear, would be the 
dwindling and stunting of the growth, unless protected by 
expedients not common to the country, and fertilized until 
it should be really not growing in country soil at all.” 

‘“‘But the possible result ?’’ urged Georgiana. 

“The one we're hoping for in this case is the gradual 
process of adaptation to environment, so that the plant 
takes on a hardier quality, at an unavoidable sacrifice in 
size of bloom but with a corresponding gain in sturdiness and 
ability to bear. the chilling winds and the beating sun- 
light. Great size in a flower never appealed to me. I 
like a blossom that stands firm upon its stem, that gives 
forth a sweet, spicy fragrance and doesn’t wilt when it 
has been an hour in my buttonho!e.”’ 

“That’s the sort Jimps wants, I’m sure. We all 
think of Jeannette as the frailest sort of an orchid, beau- 
tiful to look at but ready to wither at a touch. This 
letter of invitation doesn’t sound like that at all. You 
really think the long drive won’t hurt little son?”’ 

“Not a bit, if you keep from getting tired or over- 
heated yourself. We can manage that very nicely, with 
Duncan to drive, Lydia to look after the boy, and a 
long stop on the one night we must spend on the way. 
The change will do you good, faithful young mother.” 


HIS proved quite true, and the two short days’ 

journey in the great car was indeed an easy one for all 
concerned. On the afternoon of the second day, as they 
neared the old home village, to which Georgiana had 
returned only once since her marriage, she found herself 
noting with quickening pulse every familiar landmark. 
When they passed the old Manse she gazed at it with 
affectionate eyes. ‘‘Oh, how shabby and poor it looks!”’ 
she said under her breath to Craig. ‘Did it look like 
that when you first saw it?” 

He nodded, smiling. “Just like that. But the mo- 
ment the door opened the first time I knew its shabbiness 
was just a blind to mislead the traveler, who 
might otherwise stop and try to steal the 


worldly look had vanished—one which had not affected her 
beauty and had been discernible only to the closely observing 
eye, but which had been there none the less and was gone now. 

This change grew more and more apparent as Georgiana 
continued to regard her young hostess. From the moment 
the party first entered the wide-thrown front door it was 
easy to discover that both Stuart and his wife were eager as 
two children for the approval of their guests. Such approval 
was not long in appearing. 

“How pleasant—how charming!” cried Georgiana as her 
quick eye took in attractive effect after effect. ‘‘Oh, you 
clever things, to do it like this! How absolutely in keeping 
it all is, and how quiet, yet how beautiful!” 

“‘She’s done it,’” vowed James Stuart proudly. “I was a 
duffer at it till she showed me what she was after. I wanted 
to buy brocaded silk furniture, like that in her home—while 
my money held out. But she would have nothing but this 
sort of thing. Homelike, isn’t it?’ 

The whole effect of the house’s interior was one of well- 
chosen but unostentatious comfort, and the materials and 
furnishings used were all so nicely adapted to their setting 
that only to more discerning eyes than those of the Stuarts’ 
neighbors would they have expressed unusual resources of 
supply. 

“It’s an achievement !’’ Craig declared. 


Hs enlightened gaze traveled from one point to another 
4 of the long, low-ceilinged living room, sunny with new 
windows, and walls and hangings of soft browns and golden 
yellows. He noted that Jeannette had had the good sense 
to make use of the old furniture the house possessed wher- 
ever it was fit for preservation, and that she had dignified 
the walls by retaining éertain dim old portraits, done in 
fading oils, of Stuart’s ancestors. Everywhere could be seen 
similar interesting blending of the new and the old, though 
it was often difficult to tell which was which. 

The elder Stuarts were living in a wing of the house, that 
being the portion where they had spent their lives, making 
little use of the upright and the corresponding wing, which 





By and by, when the Crof- 
ton car arrived, bearing Uncle 
Thomas and Aunt Olivia, with Rosalie and Chester following 
a few moments later in Chester’s roadster, Jeannette grew 
fairly radiant. 

: Vill 


T WAS not until late that evening that Georgiana had a 
chance really to learn the whole state of the case. 
During the intervening hours had occurred the event for 

which they had all been invited—the entertaining of at least 
two hundred people from the surrounding country and the 
village. Forthisevent, which Stuart naively calleda “ party,”’ 
Jeannette a “‘lawn féte,’’ and the guests themselves, for the 
most part, a “ picnic,”’ porches, lawn and trees had been hung 
with gay lanterns, bonfires had been built, the small village 
band engaged, a light but delectable supper provided, and 
as much jollity planned as could be crowded into the hours 
between five o’clock and eleven. 

From the standpoint of those entertained, at least, the 
affair had been a success, for Stuart, long accustomed to the 
ways of his fellow countrymen, considered himself fully able 
to tell from their manner, if not from their expressions of 
pleasure, whether they had really found enjoyment in the 
efforts of their hosts. 

“They had a mighty good time, no doubt about it !”’ he de- 
clared, when the last reluctant guest had departed in the 
last small car which had waited at the edge of the roadway. 
(Not the least of young Chester Crofton’s enjoyment had 
been occasioned by the sight of the long row of vehicles, from 
two-seated wagons to smart and even expensive motors, 
which had lined the road for many rods.) ‘Anda lot of them 
are well worth knowing,” he added. 

His eye chanced to fall on his father-in-law, Mr. Thomas 
Crofton, as he made this assertion. The party were sitting 
in a group upon the lantern-lighted porch and its steps, and 
the senior Crofton’s face was plainly visible. 

That gentleman nodded. ‘ You’re quite right, Jim,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘I don’t know when I’ve had a more interesting con- 
versation with any man than I did with one of your neighbors, 

nor found a more intelligent set of opinions on every sub- 
ject we touched on. He wasn’t the only one, either. As 
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treasure that it held.”’ 

Her eyes were searching next for the chim- 
ney tops that should mark the other home 
for which they were bound. A moment 
more and Georgiana’s first exclamation of 
surprise broke from her lips. There were to 
be many before the day was done: 

“Look! All those ugly little buildings at 
the back are gone, and the house stands all 
by itself at the top of the slope. Isn’t that 
an improvement? It’s freshly painted too; 
how that clear white brings out the beauty 
of the old house! It used to be such a dingy 
slate! I always knew it was a pleasant 
place but I didn’t fully appreciate it. The lawn is as trim as 
can be, and there’s a border of shrubs and flowers all along 
the drive. How little real change to make so much! That’s 
Jean, I know. Oh, and there’s Jean herself, running down 
the steps! She sees us!” 

“Ts that really Jeannette Crofton?” 
“Yes—for a fact! Well, well!” 





Craig doubted. 


| hpreaee might they doubt the evidence of their eyes, for 
the slim figure they had known so well had rounded until 
it showed softly blooming curves where had been straight 
lines, and coloring which put to blush the cosmetics which 
the society girl had not altogether eschewed, though it had 
been long before the less sophisticated cousin had found this 
out. No need for rouge or powder now, for nature had laid 
on the lovely face her own unrivaled tints of rose overlying 
the soft browns of summer tan. 

“Oh, you darlings, to come and bring the baby! Do let 
me look at him—the blessed thing! Isn’t he a beauty ?— 
Jimps! Oh, Jimps! Here they are!” 

Thus cried Jeannette out of sheer exuberance, though 
James Stuart was already dashing across the lawn from the 
opposite direction. 

As she looked at her cousin, Georgiana’s first impression 
was the one she had hardly dared hope for, that of Jean- 
nette’s entire content and well-being. Not only was the 
physical improvement noteworthy but a certain worn and 
Copyright, 1916, by Grace S. Richmond. 













EXPRESSION 


BY CLARA GRIFFITH GAZZAM 


Ha’kk to the mother bird tenderly singing 

Soft little notes to her brood in the nest! 

Lightly the tree tops are swaying and swinging, 
Rocking their cradle to lull them to rest. 


Hushaby, lullaby, baby—my baby; 
Sleep on my bosom securely and warm; 
Angels are watching and hover about thee; 
— shall disturb thee, and nothing can 
arm. 


Up in the skyland the wee stars are peeping, 
Gathering close to their mother, the moon; 
Down in the meadows the daisies are sleeping, 

Crickets are chirping a lullaby tune. 


Hushaby, lullaby, baby—my baby; 
Sleep on my bosom securely and warm; 
Angels are watching and hover about thee; 
Naught shall disturb thee, and nothing can 
harm. 











a rule I found the people who came here tonight pos- 
sessed of rather more than the average amount of brains. 
I should like to try living among them—for a change 
at least.’ 


‘“AND there were some of the prettiest girls here tonight | 

ever saw,’’ was Rosalie’s contribution to the list of 
comments. A figure of exquisite modishness, she perched 
upon the porch rail near Chester. ‘‘I did want totell them 
not to let any one young man stick by them every min- 
ute the way they did, but I could hardly blame the young 
men for wanting to stick, the girls were so sweet, and 
some of them were quite stunning.”’ 

““You certainly gave them an example of howto make 
eyes at fifteen or twenty fellows, one after another,” 
laughed her brother in her ear. ‘‘ You'd have had the 
fellows all coming, Rosy, if they hadn’t been tied up 
to their respective girls. A lesson or two from you, and 
those girls would begin to play round in proper shape, 
all right.” 

“‘Rosy’s going to stay and take a few lessons herself,”’ 
insinuated Jeannette, who sat with her shapely young 
arm resting upon her father’s knee as she occupied the 
step below him. ‘‘I’ll promise to put some flesh on her 
little bones if she’s here a month. She’s too thin after 
only her second season.”’ 

“Oh, I'll stay,’’ promised Rosalie 
promptly. “I simply love it here; I’m 
































crazy to stay!” 

“Tt’s all very well now,’’ came Aunt 
Olivia’s low murmur in Georgiana’s ear- 
there had been many of such murmurs in 
the same ear during the afternoon and eve- 
ning, though why, Georgiana herself could 
not guess, since the elder woman knew the 
younger to be unreservedly committed to 
upholding Jeannette’s whole course—‘‘ very 
well now, in June, with flowers blooming and 
friends about, but how the poor child is going 
to face a second winter I can’t imagine.” 











were now turned over to the son and his wife. Since the 
elder people wisely preferred this semi-independence, the 
younger were able to be much by themselves, Stuart explained, 
though always near and ready to lend a hand across a narrow 
hallway at any hour. The arrangement seemed an admirable 
one, since the stalwart son could not be entirely spared by 
the somewhat feeble old couple, and thus far it had worked 
very well. 

*‘Jean’s such a dear with them,” Stuart said proudly to 
Georgiana, leading her aside fora moment to look at a curious 
old buffet which had been long in the family. ‘‘ They adore 
her, and she really seems very fond of them. Of course they 
have old Eliza to look after them, as they have had for so 
long; but we ask them in to dinner every few days, and often 
have them sitting by the fire with us here on cool evenings. 
The funny part, though, is when Mother Crofton comes. 
She can’t get over it, or get used to it; she sits and looks at 
Jean as if she were an actress in a play and by and by would 
take off her make-up and be herself again.” 

“IT wonder how far that is from the real truth,’”’ thought 
Georgiana to herself as she watched the young mistress of 
the place with fascinated eyes. 


ERTAINLY if Jeannette were acting it was very skillfully 

done. As she led her guests about the house, and then 
established them on the lawn, beneath the great elms which 
furnished a grateful shade over nearly the whole expanse, she 
seemed the embodiment of health and happiness. 


“She faced the first one very happily,” 
Georgiana reminded her. 

“The first one was a novelty and, of course, she was de- 
termined not to acknowledge how lonely she must often have 
been. I donot say that James Stuart is not a very attractive 
and trustworthy young man; I am fond of him myself— 
very. But I shall always feel that Jeannette has made a 
terrible mistake. Brought up as she has been, it is not 
conceivable that she should continue to find this sort of life 
possible.”’ 

It was with this moan in her ears that, a few minutes later, 
Georgiana listened to James Stuart. He had drawn her 
away from the group and was strolling with her across 
the lawn. 

“Well, George, tell me your honest opinion. Is my wife 
happy?” 

I’ COURSE it was a blunt question, but Georgiana un- 
derstood. Heasked it not to be reassured but because he 
was confident of the answer. 

She spoke guardedly: ‘‘I never saw her seem more so, 
Jimps. You are sure of it yourself?’’ 

““T want you to ask her, point-blank. Will you?” 

vs It's not the sort of question to ask anybody point-blank, 
is itt 

“It is in this case. Do you think I don’t know the doubt 
in all your minds?—yes, even yours, for you’ve become 
another person since you married Craig.” 

“Oh, no!” 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 69 
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aisie Passed 


The Story of a Girl That Every Woman Ought to Know 





By Mabel Nelson Thurston 


AUTHOR OF “MAGGIE,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 





a = IARY BROWN —self-named ‘ Maisie’’— 

We: stirred, yawned a bit, stretched a thin, girl- 
ish arm, and then suddenly sat up wholly 
awake, her eyes shining with excitement. 
She was a little American shopgirl, alert and 
keen, who knew a pitiful lot of life that she 
should not have learned about for years; 
only having somehow—heaven knows 
how—an innate love for the best, as she 
= ——J understood it, her knowledge had not as 
yet hurt her—much. In renaming herself she had hesitated 
between Maisie and Julianna, which latter she thought very 
dignified and impressive, but some vague loyalty to the only 
heritage that her unknown parents had left her made her 
unwilling to abandon the Mary wholly. So on the books of 
Marston & Bridges, the big department store where she was 
employed, she was down as “ Maisie.” 

To an ordinary observer the room held nothing worth a 
glance except Maisie herself. There are thousands of rooms 
like it all over your city. Its walls were covered with dingy 
drab paper that gave no clew to its original color, and dis- 
played great cracks like the Amazon River, only Maisie’s 
mind, having long ago cheerfully forgotten most that the 
schools had given her, was guiltless of academic compari- 
sons; and the few books she had read —“‘ Bertha, the Beauti- 
ful Cloak Model,’”’ and such—were without geographic 
information. 

In its seventy square feet of space Maisie’s room held a 
cot, a chiffonier once passing for cherry but long ago aban- 
doning such pretense as useless, and a chair. The chair was 
tucked behind the door, and held a pink-banded washbowl 
and a blue pitcher, with a wisp of towel. Upon the top of the 
chiffonier was an assortment of things—brush and comb, 
and orange sticks and powder and 
perfumery and beads and hairpins; 
a ribbon or two and a gold-plated 
bracelet; a box of candy, nearly 
empty; the last ‘‘ Bertha, the Beau- 
tiful Cloak Model’? book (this 
one was called ‘‘ Gwendolin; or, From 
Counter to Countess’’). 
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PON arowof nails along the wall 

hung Maisie’s pathetic little 
wardrobe—a white skirt and a black 
one, each in the 
latest style but 
the cheap material 
already shabby; 
a pink China silk 
waist, worn last 
night at the 
‘“‘movies’’ (Mars- 
ton & Bridges al- 
lowed only black 
and white), and 
a wide hat witha 
pink feather, pink 
being as irresisti- 
ble to Maisie as 
honeysuckle to a 
humming bird. 

She sat up, her 
hands clasped 
about her knees 
and her forehead wrinkled in absorbed thought. Something 
there was that was going to happen today 

Suddenly she laughed. Maisie’s laugh was an event. It lit 
her eyes and discovered dimples in her cheeks and curved her 
lips entrancingly, and the sound of it made one think of 
brooks and little, bubbling bird songs. Not being handi- 
capped by rules of grammar, Maisie’s laughter was one of 
life’s perfect things. 

““We-ell! Of all the boneheads! Why, I’ve got a holiday 
and I couldn’t think what was the matter! If that isn’t a 
good one on you, Maisie Brown! A holiday—and the sun 
shining like it wasa two-dollar-marked-down-to-one-seventy- 
nine bargain day. I say!’”’ She made a flying leap to the 
window and thrust her head out. It was true. ‘‘ Well, what 
do you think of that?” Maisie cried, drawing in her head. 
“Gee, but that’s luck!” 





And Maisie? Maisie Stood Dumb, Look- 
ing Not at the Rose But at the Lady 





N° a thought did Maisie give to the Prominent Citizen 
whose funeral made her holiday; and that, after all, was 
only fair, for the Prominent Citizen had never givena thought 
to Maisie. She began dressing rapidly, varying the process 
every now and then by one-stepping down the space between 
the cot and the chiffonier. She had not yet decided how to 
use her day; just at present it was joy enough to possess it. 
She combed her hair up tightly above her ears and twisted 

= it in a great roll coming 
down over her fore- 
head—that being the 
latest style patronized in 
Marston & Bridges’. It 
was absurd and exag- 
gerated, but it could not 
spoil her. Under the 
preposterous roll her 
eyes were fresh and 
joyous and innocent as 
a child’s, and the line of 
the back of her neck 
was exquisite. Maisie 
was utterly ignorant of 
that. She knew nothing 
whatever about beauty; 
she only—and always— 
knew about the latest 
style. 








Stopped 















His Dazzling Look Pierced Maisie’s Dreams, and for a Second She, Too, 
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It was her good fortune again that she could wear the 
pink blouse and the beads and look like a wild rose in them. 
She put them all on this morning—pink blouse, white skirt, 
beads, bracelets. Last of all, the pink-feathered hat, blithely 
stuck like a plaster over one ear. She eyed herself critically 
in the blurry glass over the chiffonier, changed the angle 
of her hat by the fraction of a degree, and then danced 
downstairs ready to conquer. 

The dining room was dark and dingy; the curtains were 
drab with dirt; on the soiled tablecloth were set out lumpy 
cereal, greasy fried potatoes, heavy biscuit and thick coffee. 
Everything was cold. Some boarders had already eaten and 
their dishes had not been cleared away. A thin, silent man 
and a dark, sullen girl were still eating. 


HEN Maisie appeared the girl opened her eyes. ‘‘ Well, 
look at us!” she mocked. ‘‘Why didn’t you dyke out 
while you were about it?” 

Maisie dimpled. ‘‘In the circles where I move,’’ she 
retorted, ‘‘we only wear full dress at night.” 

“It’s Charlie Lambert and the ‘movies’ again!” the girl 
cried sharply. 

“You don’t say,’’ Maisie returned, unmoved. ‘‘I say, 
Lola, ain’t these biscuit the limit? I had a yellow blouse once 
that would have just matched them.” 

‘‘Ain’t it?’’ Lola persisted. 

“‘Ain’t it what?’’ Maisie affected forgetfulness. ‘Oh, 
Charlie? No, itain’t, if you must know. I like variety myself. 
Charlie Lambert ain’t the only peach in the basket. Wouldn’t 
this coffee jar you?”’ 

She nibbled cheerfully at the cheerless breakfast. Her 
remarks concerning it were wholly without venom. It was 
what she was used to; and, besides, Maisie was young, and 
when one is young meals 
take their proper and in- 
significant place in the 
scheme of life. So she ate 
her unpalatable breakfast, 
and parried Lola’s envious 
thrusts, and enjoyed her- 
self and life in general. 

As she pushed back her 
chair and turned to leave 
the room she shot her last 
arrow. “If you want 
Charlie Lambert, you'll 
find him hanging round the 
Arcade, watching for me. 
I’ll make you a present of 
his company. I have an 
engagement with the Dook 
of Wellington myself. 
You'll excuse me; the 
Dook don’t like to be kept 
waiting.’’ And, laughing 
impishly, she vanished ina 
whirl of white and pink. 


UT on the street she 
stopped a moment 
A ie! and meditated. The re- 
in solve to evade Charlie 

3 Lambert was a sudden one 
a, born of a gust of weariness 
at the thought of his dull 
repetitions. Unconsciously 
Maisie’s keen little mind 
was seeking its rightful 
heritage. Standing there 
in the June sunshine she 
thought over the possibili- 
ties offered by her rather wide acquaintance, and shrugged 
her shoulders with a mixture of amusement and disdain. 

“Looks like you'll enjoy the pleasure of your own com- 
pany, Maisie Brown,” she asserted. 

She was walking on slowly now, pondering her problem. 
Like many another victim of unexpected and unprepared-for 
fortune, Maisie did not know what to do with her wealth. 
The street was one of irregular houses and cheap shops and 
restaurants, and ‘‘movie’’ theaters abounded. From sheer 
force of habit Maisie found herself stopping before the poster 
of ‘‘Hildegarde and Guy Meet for the First Time.’’ At one 
corner of the board was a picture of a brownstone house 
representing ‘‘The Home of the Railroad King’s Daughter.” 
Suddenly Maisie’s eyes widened, darkened, lit with excite- 
ment. Why not see the real thing? 

For a second Maisie stood almost stunned by the idea. 
Then she began walking toward the subway. “It’s me for 
Hildegarde!’’ she declared glee- 
fully. She did not know where she 
was going; that was part of the 
adventure. But she knew, of 
course, in what part of the town 
the ‘‘swells’”’ lived; she had fre- 
quently enough written their ad- 
dresses on her sales-slips. She de- 
cided upon Lafayette Avenue. 
The subway would not carry her 
very near; but she could find her 
way upon her two small feet— 
‘‘my limousine being out for re- 
pairs,’’ she explained. 


HE small feet in the prepos- 

terous pumps tapped the floor 
eagerly all the half-hour ride; her 
shining eyes studied her fellow > 
travelers. ‘‘Mystars! It 7s just 
like the ‘movies,’ ”’ she declared— 
“that fat man and the crying 





as if He Had Called Her Name 
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The Butler Was a Butler, But He Was a Man First 


kid and everything.”’ It never occurred to her that this was 
life; it got all its value and its interest from its resemblance 
to the films. 

She was so absorbed that she nearly missed her station, 
and “‘came to’’ with a start barely in time to escape being 
caught in the closing door. ‘‘Gee, but that was a squeak!”’ 
she laughed. ‘“‘‘ Hildegarde is carried by her station.’’’ She 
ran gayly up the steps and stood looking about her with her 
quick, city-trained eyes. The ‘‘swells’’ should live over to 
the west, she decided after a moment’s study of the region, 
and to the west she turned without hesitation. She was right; 
in five minutes or so the great houses began. ‘All right for 
you, Hildegarde,”’ she nodded. ‘I’m on your trail.” 


xe presently she found it—a big, brownstone palace 
arrogantly claiming half a city square. Maisie walked 
slowly by it and around the corner, so that she could study 
it from the side. She was comparing it mentally with the 
size of Marston & Bridges’ store, and she was rather un- 
wontedly impressed. But five minutes sufficed to restore her 
usual self-confidence. 

She drew a long breath. ‘‘It’s a stunner and no mis- 
take!’’ she declared. ‘‘It sort of knocked me out for a 
minute. But I reckon it will do—with a few alterations! 
That room upstairs with the balcony will be my boudoir’’— 
Maisie pronounced it ‘‘boo-door,’’ but she knew what she 
meant—‘‘and the ballroom will be on this side with the big 
windows. That’s where Guy and I walk in together and 
astonish the natives. They’ll be carpet stretched down over 
the sidewalk.” 

Maisie broke off, dazzled by the thought which had come 
to her. Well, why not? Nobody could eat her! She gave 
a little skip as she hurried back tothe corner. It was such a 
delicious prank! 

‘*Won’t I knock the wind out of the butler?’’ she chuckled 
gleefully. Ofcourse she knew all about butlers; her ‘“‘ movie”’ 
education had takencare of that. At the corner she stopped, 
gave a keen glance over all her costume that she could see, 
endeavored (though not at all successfully) to banish the 
twinkles from her eyes, and then—marched up the brown- 
stone steps and pressed the button in the brownstone front. 

The door opened and the butler stood before her. Maisie 
looked up at him with wide, confiding, innocent eyes. 
‘‘Does Miss Hildegarde Van Dyne live here?”’ 

The butler frowned. ‘Certainly ot,” he said, and acted 
as if he were going to slam the door; but the disappointment 
in Maisie’s pretty, childlike eyes in some curious fashion 
weakened his arm. 

‘‘Oh-h-h! doesn’t she?’’ That wicked little break in her 
voice! Inwardly Maisie danced with delight over it. Out- 
wardly she leaned forward, peering beyond the butler as if 
looking for Hildegarde, and in reality seeing an incredible 
number of things. Then the wistful eyes came back to the 


butler. CONTINUED ON PAGE 70 
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The Four Great Paintings in Thi 


By Harrison S. Morris 


Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means of the National Academy of Design, New York 


Raphael, the Painter of Divinities 





SIHAT is it that makes a picture 
| famous? What makes it endure? 
| What gives it value? To answer in 

'one word I should say: Beauty. 
| There are other elements, to be 

NF E| sure: the name of the painter; the 

| scarcity of his work; the history 
iG | of the picture; and even fashion, 

¥5)) | which lifts one artist into eminence 
—— for a season, or one period of art, 
or one sort of painting. But in the last analysis it is 
beauty that establishes the fame of a picture. The 
world unites in crowning beauty withits favor. But 
the world often has to be convinced of the existence 
of beauty. Most of the tragedies of art have thus 
arisen. Only after the painter’s death has the world 
become aware of its own loss. 

The principles of beauty in art are always the 
same; but each age, each artist, each clime, has its 
own method of expressing those enduring principles, 
and each inspired adventurer into the unknown 
realm of the ideal brings to the eye an individual 
form of beauty that the untaught spectator must 
assimilate before he will acknowledge it to be genuine. 

Most pictures are great because their painters 
were great, but this is not always so. There are 
works of celebrity whose artists are not known, like 
many of the Grecian sculptures; and it is the prac- 
tice of critics to attribute creations of beauty in 
painting to this or that great artist because their 
value is made evident by their beauty. 





N SOME conspicuous cases there have been artists 
like Raphael of Urbino, in Italy, who from youth 
to the end of life have been acknowledged as artists 
of the beautiful. Raphael was born in a most happy 
time for a great painter. All Italy had been prepar- 
ing for hisadvent through twocenturies. Giotto and 
Masaccio had devoted themselves to the interpre- 
tation of human beauty that presaged the perfection 
of Raphael; Botticelli had found the same form 
divine a foundation for enchanting decorative treat- 
ment; Ghirlandaio and Perugino and Signorelli each 
in his own way was a herald of the coming master. 
Raphael came like the angel after whom he was 
named, and gathered to his palette the tints and 
forces of the elders, but made them live in new divin- 
ity. He absorbed and expanded the best of preced- 
ing masters and became the master of his masters. 
From Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci and 
Fra Bartolommeo, his contemporaries, he took those 
qualities of power, of color or of composition that 
his original impulse required for its perfection, and 
though he died at the lamentable age of thirty-seven 
years, he was the acknowledged leader in painting 
in the greatest epoch of its history. 


Raphael Sanzio was born at Urbino on Good Fri- . 


day of 1483; he died on the same holy day at Rome 
in 1520. Between these brief dates he had painted 
in his native city, in Siena, in Perugia, in Florence 
and in Rome—all in the close radius of little more 
than a day’s journey. And yet he included in his 

vast range the pictorial conception of the universe 
of man. He was patronized and enriched by the 
Popes Julius II and Leo X, and his life was over- 
flowing with achievement and with glory. 

Many of Raphael’s Madonnas were painted in 
Florence or Siena, and it is possible that the so-called 
Cowper Madonna, here richly reproduced, was 
brought forth in one of those cities about 1505, when 
he was only twenty-two. If beauty is the test of 
greatness in art the ‘‘Small Cowper Madonna”’ is 
unmistakably a great masterpiece. It is beautiful in 
conception, in character, in color and incomposition. 
It is conceived in a spirit of tender adoration for the 
Divine Child and the Madonna; their character is 
appealingly human, yet so clothed with spiritual 
grace as to give them the sacredness of divinity; the 
color is soft and still, but exquisite in modulation in 
deference to the infinite tenderness of the faces; and 
the composition leads the eye from every point to 
the loveliness of the Virgin’s motherhood. 


Rembrandt, the Greatest of All Dutch Painters 


N BEHOLDING the great masterworks of 
Raphael and Rembrandt you are in the company 
of the world’s highest achievements. Art has trav- 
eled onward three hundred years since Rembrandt’s 
day, but it has not surpassed him, nor 
is it likely to equal him. He was 


masterpieces to his later. But throughout this life 
of exalted labor he had one consuming ideal: he 
aimed to perfect the art of light and shade. He be- 

came its master, and you will see in all his work, 
whether big or little, the embodiment of this great 
artistic principle called chiaroscuro. He wasa skilled 
but not great draftsman, neither was he the greatest 
of colorists, though his ‘color harmonized with his 
central aim. His mastery of the deep subtleties and 
values of light falling on and illuminating objects 
and his lofty imagination, with its visualizing power, 
gave him supremacy over more faultless men. 

“The Mill” is valued for its beauty, for the roman- 
tic, almost tragic, sentiment of the place, the scene 
and the hour. It is priceless because it is unique; no 
brush but Rembrandt’s could have created it. But 
to artists and to those who judge pictures by their 
technical qualities, as well as beauty, it is valuable 
for its problem of light so magically solved. 

The life of Rembrandt was noromance. His three- 
score years and three were marked by the rise from 
modest birth and fortune to fame and wealth and 
by a pitiful reaction to poverty. He was the son of 
Harmen Gerritsz, a miller of Leyden, in the Nether- 
lands, while his mother was the daughter of a baker. 
He is called Rembrandt Harmensz van Rijn or Ryn. 
The form Harmensz signifies the son of Harmen. 
The added van Rijn is of doubtful origin. His 
education was of a local order; he never traveled 
farther from his birthplace than to some neighboring 
towns and finally to Amsterdam, where he tarried 
and painted until his death in 1669. 

Rembrandt married, in 1634, Saskia van Ulen- 
berg, and while she lived his fireside was happy and 
his art flourished. He gathered around him many 
Italian and Dutch pictures, beautiful studio prop- 
erties in glass and woven stuffs, armor and porcelain. 
With these as accessories his great pictures were 
enriched and he had his day of success. He painted 
Saskia over and over again. Weall know her happy 
face and buxom figure; indeed we recognize it even 
under the disguise of some Biblical character in his 
great compositions. He spent his means witha lavish 
hand, and after Saskia’s death his affairs fell into 
chaos. He took into his house as a servant Hen- 
drickje Stopfels, and it is thought he married her. 

His art advanced in quality, but his patrons fell 
away. The world was offended at his growing origi- 
nality, and thus the great sober, honest painter, 
impelled by his spirit of discovery, withdrew into 
himself, his fortunes were utterly neglected and he 
fellinto bankruptcy. His house was sold, his rich be- 
longings were dispersed; but, like a helpless Titan, he 
produced his greatest picture, ‘‘The Syndics.”’ 

This is the sad story of Rembrandt. Will it help 
us to recognize and cherish genius when it makes its 
humble advent amongst us? 


Van Dyck, the Painter of Ladies and Gentlemen 


HERE is a sort of princely magnificence in the 
career of Sir Antony Van Dyck that is reflected 
in the grand style of his portraits. He painted his 
own figure many times and, were it not known as 
his, it might be mistaken for that of a royal person- 
age. The lofty air and the rich apparel would be 
convincing, and Van Dyck’s face had the “ pale cast 
of thought”’ and the haughty refinement with which 
he invested King Charles I of England, his patron 
and friend. His many portraits of titled celebrities 
show the instinct for luxury which, in his own life, 
became almost profligate. But he was not born to 
the purple. His father was a prosperous merchant 
of Antwerp, where Antony Van Dyck first saw the 
light on March 22, 1599. His family had been on 
the list of the high artisti€ circle, called the Guild 
of St. Luke, for some generations, and his mother, 
Mary Cuypers, had much talent for the art of em- 
broidery. Thus ancestrally equipped, Van Dyck 
became the pupil of Rubens, and his career was 
made. Rubens was the prevailing artist of his day. 
So many commissions came to him that he left much 
of the finishing of his designs to pupils, and of them 
he is said to have called Van Dyck the best. 
Rubens, unlike Raphael and Rembrandt, had 
traveled, and he had painted much in Genoa. Here 
he made many friends, and thus when, about 1623, 
Van Dyck started out to see the great Italian master- 
pieces, he found himself, as Rubens’ favorite pupil, 
received with cordiality at Genoa, where he painted 
numerous portraits of the nobility. 


Here he produced the magnificent original of the 
color reproduction given on page 19: the portrait 
of the Marchesa Elena Grimaldi. This is typical of 
Van Dyck at his most elevated level. It is one of 
the world’s great portraits. It possesses all the qual- 
ities that make a picture endure. It is noble in its 
conception of a highly cultured type, it is rich in 
arrangement and in detail, and its beauty is of a 
large and impressive order that appeals to the sense 
of grandeur in usall. It was asa painter of portraits 
that Van Dyck was at his best, and this canvas 
came from his brush in the ardor of his inspired 
youth. It is astonishing that it should have left the 
palace walls of age-worn but stately Genoa for an 
American collection, but we are under great debt to 
Mr. Widener for having brought it to us. 

While Van Dyck remained on the Continent he 
painted many altarpieces of sumptuous color and 
design, but for the second time King Charles called 
him to England, and, in 1632, he went over and 
settled there for nearly the whole of his life. The 
king gave him a city house and a country house, 
supplied him liberally with money and knighted 
him. King Charles loved to throw aside the royal 
cares and take his barge up the Thames to Van 
Dyck’s studio, where he enjoyed long and intimate 
talks with the brilliant young artist. It is even said 


that the king chose Mary Ruthven, a noble lady of. 


great beauty, for his wife; but, if so, there was no 
lack of love in the match; and, though Van Dyck 
lived only two or three years after his marriage, in 
1639, he painted his wife, whose sweet sad face is 
well known to us all, a number of times, and she 
bore him a daughter through whom his race has 
come down nearly to our day. 


Vermeer, the Truth-Teller of Art 


UT of the mists that shroud the history of so 

many artists of the Low Countries comes to us 
the name Vermeer, Little more, except his birth- 
date and death-date, is known. 

What was his daily life, what his looks or apparel 
or history, no one can tell. He was born at Delft, in 
the Netherlands, in 1632. Did he ever leave Delft, 
did he travel, did he see foreign pictures, did hee njoy 
himself, did he leave an honored name? There is no 
answer. Only we know that he died at Delft in 1675. 

Here is a great artist, one of earth’s greatest in 
some qualities, who lived for forty-three apparently 
industrious years in a well-known and populous city 
of the Old World, but who is just as lost from human 
history, except for his marvelous works, as the lost 
tribes of Israel. We know that he left, when he died, 
a wife named Catharina Bolenes, and ‘‘eight chil- 
dren under age,” and that his widow sold some of 
his pictures to pay her debts. However large her 
modest debts might be, she could discharge them 
and have a huge surplus were she possessed today of 
the value of her husband’s score or more of pictures! 

We know that he joined the Artists’ Guild of 
Delft and was its head-man during two periods; we 
know that he was a friend of the lesser artist, Fabri- 
tius; and we know that a man named Moncony 
visited Vermeer to buy a picture, and was told that 
there were none to sell but that he might see one at 
the baker’s shop next door. Here Moncony learned 
that the picture had cost six hundred livres, the 
ancient name for francs, or, at the value of this day, 
one hundred and twenty dollars. And that is about 
all we know of the man Jan Vermeer of Delft. 

But yet, do we not know more of him than most 
of us do of our own selves? There are his thirty-odd 
canvases. They are not silent; they speak in color 
and light and character and beauty the sort of man 
Vermeer truly was. He is called the ‘‘Sphinx of 
Delft,” and, like the Sphinx of the Desert, he speaks 
to those who bring senses to understand and instincts 
to enjoy. He was forgotten for two centuries, his 
works were attributed to other men of his name of 
no talent, and yet he was all the time eternal, one 
of the spiritual forces of mankind. 

The woman in Mr. Widener’s picture seems to be 
preparing to weigh the pearls or jewels in the casket 
before her; but Vermeer was not thinking of her 
act—he was thinking of her form, color, light, shade, 
and particularly of the exciting problem of orange 
light falling on her ivory-white hood and fur, and 
on her matchless blue jacket, and, above all, on the 
orange undergarment which just shows itself and 
forms a delicious note for the great colorist, who has 

posed the figure before that ‘‘ magic 





casement.”’ To Vermeer tone and color 





anointed by nature for his work like 
some of the prophets of old; and, with 
Shakspere in drama and Beethoven in 
music, he reigns supreme in his branch 
of art. 

And what is that branch? He was a 
painter and an etcher of unparalleled 
excellence. His etchings and drawings 
number much over a thousand and his 
paintings nearly five hundred. He was 
busy all through his sixty-three years of 
life, and you can perceive the progress of 
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THE PAINTINGS IN JULY 


THE next Home Journat will be given 
ur masterpieces from the collection of Mr. 
Henry C. Frick, of New York. The famous 
painters whose great pictures will be presented 
are Velasquez, Rembrandt, Romney and Corot. 


and the relations of one color to another 
were the most exalted problems of his 
life. He did not care for the lesser trials 
of existence; he was not thinking of -his 
fame to be. You can get into his very 
mind through his superb pictures and 
know to a certainty his high emotions 
and the deep satisfaction of his perform- 
ance. He was, we see, a plodding, not 
brilliant, wise, honest man of supreme 
genius, whose homely Delft ways could 
not prevent him from taking his place 











his art toward perfection from his earlier 


with Raphael and Rembrandt. 
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THE MOST WONDERFUL PICTURES IN AMERICA 
FROM THE LEADING PRIVATE COLLEG Fins 


Besented for the First Time in Their Original Colors in a Series of Which This is Number One 


THIS MONTH: FOUR GREAT PAINTINGS IN THE WIDENER COLLECTION OF PHILADELPHIA 
By Special Lermission of Mr » oseph E.. Widener 


This Reproduction Copyright by Curtis Publishing Company. Engraved From the Original Painting by Charles W. Beck 


THE FAMOUS RAPHAEL’ MADONNA’ 


HIS celebrated Masterpiece of the greatest period of Italian painting is called the ‘*Small Cowper Madonna,” from its inclusion in the collection of Lord Cowper, 
at Panshanger, England. It was painted on a panel twenty-three by seventeen inches in 1505, and from that date to its purchase in 1780, for the Panshanger 
Collection, it was owned privately at Urbino, where Raphael was born. It was brought to America for the collection of the late P. A. B. Widener, of Philadelphia. 
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Charles W. Beck 
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This Reproduction Copyright by Curtis Publishing Company. 


This Reproduction Copyright by Curtis Publishing Company. Engraved From the Original Painting by Charles W. Beck 


THE SUPERB VAN DYCK?" THE MARCHESA OF CATTANEO’ 


“Pets stately portrait of a Noble Dame, the Marchesa Elena Grimaldi, wife of the Marchese Nicola Cattaneo, of Genoa, Italy, is one of the noted examples of the work of Sir Antony 
Van Dyck, who, with Rembrandt and Rubens, forms the great triumvirate of Flemish art. It was. painted in Genoa about 1623. The magnificent figure is life-size on a canvas 
sixty-eight inches wide by ninety-seven high. This is the central work of a group from the same artist in the collection of the late P A. B. Widener, of Philadelphia. 
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This Reproduction Copyright by Curtis Publishing Company. Engraved From the Original Painting by Charles W. Beck 


VERMEERS GREAT PAINTING 
“WOMAN WEIGHING PEARLS’ 


HIS is one of the most celebrated of Dutch paintings. It is by Jan, or Johannes, Vermeer, of Delft, in 

the Netherlands. Its date is not known, but it must have been painted between 1632, when Vermeer 
was born, and 1675, when he passed away. It is small but exceedingly precious: sixteen and a half inches 
high by fourteen inches wide. Vermeer excelled in marvelous contrasts of color and in rich effects of light 
and shade; he was deeply skilled in elegance of arrangement, and this little masterpiece, one of the most 
valued pictures in the world, marks his conspicuous traits. The taste and balance of the beautiful objects 
in the painting should be lingered over: the light head against the dark canvas of the Last Judgment, 
the grace of the lifted hand, the mirror that tempers the lines of the window, and the stream of orange 
light that falls on the deep blue figure and on the pearls she is weighing. The character of the woman 
is subordinated to the technical beauty of the painting, but it is a striking quality of Dutch art that the 
human equation is never forgotten and her face will repay a study. 
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They Find the Way to Happiness Via Charleston and a Georgia Plantation 
By Catherine Van Dyke: Author of “In the Land of Michael O’Leary,” Etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR I.g 


"9? 


“‘Craa-aaa-aaa-aaabs! 
“ Baaa-aaa-aaa-nanas!”’ 
66 Bae 1 1? 

Eeeeeeels ! 


T MIGHT have been a Gregorian chant, or it might have 
| been a full ‘‘ Let-Her-Go-Gallagher” grand-opera chorus; 
but Phoebe settled it. As the last ‘‘eel”’ rose to a startling 
treble and then wriggled down to a squirming basso pro- 
fundo—‘‘ They’re squawkers!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Did you ever!”’ 
And I never did. It certainly looked as if a whole min- 
strel show had been let loose in Charleston. The ripe trop- 
ical sun poured, like an obliging spotlight, on a market 
parade of the blackest dyed-in-the-wool negroes who, in 
every variety of costume, born not made, solemnly squawked 
out the wares of the baskets toted high on their heads. 

And this, if you please, is our regular morning serenade. 
We, who came to take our beauty sleep lulled by the war- 
bling of mocking birds in stately palmettos, are up at this 
literal cracking of dawn to have our reducing exercises thrust 
upon us by hanging out of the window while we shake off any 
loose ounces with screams of laughter. 

But even so, my morning serenade wasn’t any more amaz- 
ing than the fact that Phoebe and I have beheld at first sight 
an Institution for the Perpetuation of Pre-Revolutionary 
Manners and Customs as Applied to Present-Day Living. 
The geography only makes a black dot and calls this 
‘‘Charleston.’’ But I do hope the title as we have decided it 
will give you a full-length portrait of our stately home 
cloistered behind high iron gates, of drawing-rooms on the 
second floor (Whig fashion), where ladies in transparent 
India muslins and Paisley shawls drop curtsies and greet one 
another as “‘ Mistress’’; where the ‘‘London Times” lies on 
the table; where invitations are delivered by messenger 
because Charleston has not yet socially recognized the 
United States mail, and where the ‘‘afternoon”’ cheerfully 
suffers a daily total eclipse rather than disturb the ancestral 
custom of having the evening follow directly on the morning. 

At night, as we lie in state in a great mahogany bed, our 
very dreams are closeted in the privacy of a white muslin 
rotunda, outside of which the modern world, like the mos- 
quitoes, leaves us placidly undisturbed. Even the tide which 
“waits on no man” still waits on Charleston, and so punc- 
tually bows itself in and out that we dine in state at eight 
bells of the evening, after planters and merchants have 
received their tidings or cargoes from London, which is still 
Charleston’s other side of the street, just as in the days when 
it was ruled ‘‘ by the bandbox, the snuff box and the com- 
pass box.” 


UT, so far as these bewildering dinner hours are con- 
cerned, I now understand the wisdom of the serpent who 
started right out traveling on his stomach. Since I dined at 
seven of a belated ‘‘evening’’ at home I have speeded up my 
appetite to a one-o’clock dinner in Virginia, to two o’clock in 
North Carolina, now to have it turn turtle (a dangerous pro- 
ceeding) to four o’clock in Charleston; and they say we shall 
dine at twelve in Georgia, and at six with our Creole friends 
in New Orleans. And remember, pray, that dining in Dixie 
is a celebration, not a habit. 

At what hour will they engrave on my headstone the tell- 
ing epitaph: ‘Sacred to the Memory of Good Old Southern 
Hospitality”? 

But it must be a simple thing for a good Christian to die in 
Charleston. Here you do not even have to close your eyes to 
think you have gone straight to heaven. 

This is a world of roses, gardened by those whose kindly 
goodness has bloomed into their roses; of great palms that 
fan trees lit with waxy, candlelike blossoms; of nightingales 
that shake the scented stillness into melody; and beyond our 
gallery—where one’s circle of beatitude depends entirely on 
one’s company—the blue harbor sparkles like a jeweled 
setting for Fort Sumter, which might be a limbo for those 
unfortunates whose ancestors came after the Revolution. 

It is a world of peace that passeth the understanding of 
anyone not a born Charlestonian, and yet it is a world of 
such quainf, practical chivalry that we quite approved of the 
headstone in St. Michael’s graveyard, where one Will Luy- 
ton, unable to buy a tombstone for his departed wife and 
yet wishing to record his love with the custom of his fathers, 
just set up a bedstead and carved her epitaph on it. 

As Pheebe and I stood beside the curious masterpiece of 
red cedar, which has defied all winds and weathers since 
1770, we looked down the white street, where some of those 
blacker-than-black negroes loitered along, followed by long- 
legged buzzards that stalked tamely about, and we smiled 
at the whimsical exclusiveness of the old houses sidled so 
tightly together you couldn’t dream of the open-hearted 
hospitality within—a hospitality quite as rich yet as delicate 
as the Lady Baltimore cake for which our hostess is famous. 


Axe right then the bells of St. Michael’s startled the air 
with a resonance that scurried a flock of pigeons down to 
us with a message from their belfry. 

“That is Charleston’s own reminder of what it means to be 
a Charlestonian,’”’ laughed Phoebe gently—a calm steals into 
your voice here—and I smiled back; for, like every girl and 
boy in the old city, we knew that the soul of Charleston 
dwells in the bells of St. Michael’s. 
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We Marveled to See the Dignified President Lead, With the Latest Bride, the March to Supper 


Long ago the chimes had come from England, when the 
church, designed by Sir Christopher Wren, was also a light- 
house by night, flashing out to sea the welfare of His Maj- 
esty’s colony: ‘‘God rules the deep and all’s well.’’ Merrily 
the bells had rung out the first marriages of those knights and 
ladies who braved a wilderness for liberty and love. They 
had cheered those poor storm-tossed Huguenots as, at last, 
they passed to the little French church where they could 
worship with the religion of their conscience and in their 
sweet mother tongue, just as the French service is held 
today in the same Huguenot church. 


Wr the passage of the Stamp Act the bells had tolled 
as if for a funeral, and they had rung out the glory of 
the young Republic with a pride that cost them their first 
banishment; for, though Whig and Tory trembled, the red- 
coat Major Traille had the chimes shipped back to England. 
But even there they could not forget ‘Once a Charlestonian 
alwaysa Charlestonian”’; so the bells pleaded with the mem- 
ory of a fellow townsman, then in Liverpool, until he bought 
them and shipped them home again, and once more they rang 
out inthe belfry. Gayly they chimed through the good 
old days when the planter was king and Charleston a 
bride showered with rice; when the wide verandas of 
the great houses were filled with such young merry 
makers that the city held a jubilee of wedding bells, 
until they became suddenly muted by the booming of 
the cannon off Fort Sumter. 

Then Charleston’s first defense was to ship the bells 
beyond harm to Columbia. But there they fell in the 
wake of the Civil War and it was a long time before 
the shattered fragments could be recovered. Stricken 
though it was, Charleston toiled and saved until at 
last the old metal was reshipped to England and the 
bells were recast in their original molds, 
to come home again, after their fifth 
ocean voyage, to rest finally—and for all 
time, let us hope—in St. Michael’s. 

And there you have it—the spirit of a 
city whose love of its own is a proverb. 
But to us, coming from our great North- 
ern metropolis, where life is so strenuous 
and puzzling you never know the name 
of your brownstone neighbor, and where 
yesterday’s chauffeur may be tomor- 
row’s thé-dansant star, it all seems so 
wonderful—just being here where houses 
are homes and where loving one’s neigh- 
bor is loving one’s very own! 

As we turned from the stately man- 4: 
sions of the Battery, with mosaics of > 
garden colors peeping between their iron 
rails, and wide galleries glinting white 
through the green, I sank on a stone 



















bench beside the live oak that had looked on the sea for four 
hundred years. I let its soft gray fringe pat my cheek like 
the hand of an old friend, and sighed. 

Even Phoebe has stopped taking snapshots, and instead is 
filming mental reservations. 

“‘My dear,” she said, ‘‘I’ve made up my mind: I’m going 
to be a grandmother! Yes, I’m going to be just like these 
dear old ladies who wear lace caps and drop curtsies. Mis- 
tress Nancy says the surest way to possess your soul in 
peace is to have a garden to sow your troubles in. She says 
it’s wonderful to bury them down in the earth and forget ’em 
until you see them all blooming in flowers. I shall write my 
congressman the full needs of my disposition as soon as I 
settle. I don’t care now whether I live on Main Street or on 
Kelly’s Corner. I have found the way to happiness, and it lies 
via Charleston.” 

I prodded my parasol into the soft black earth and shook 
my head. ‘No,’ I declared; ‘‘I believe I'll be a missionary 
after all, and spend my life converting men so we will be sure 
and have plenty’in heaven. Such a scene as this clearly 
proves how dull paradise would be without them.” 

Then something wonderful happened! Breathes 
there a girl with soul so dead who never to herself 
hath said: ‘‘Oh, if I could only go to a St. Cecilia 
ball in Charleston!’’? Yet for us the doors of the most 
historic assembly in the United States opened; and 
our dream came true with the coveted stately invita- 
tion, delivered by messenger, after our names had 
been referred to a conservative committee, who re- 
ferred them to a more conservative committee, who 
referred them to a most conservative committee, who 
finally satisfied themselves about any 
ancestral butcher or baker—I dare say 
candlestick maker might be forgiven, as 
he sounds more Colonial. 


OWONDER the St. Cecilia has been 

called a rite, not a ball, for I certainly 
believe that the customs and traditions 
of this assembly, instituted long before 
the Revolution, are still ‘‘as fixed as if 
ordered by the heavenly bodies.” 

“You may brush up your frock all 
you wish,” said I to Phebe, ‘but I shall 
brush up my manners.” 

So off we tripped, escorted and solidly 
chaperoned, and quite as thrilled as the 
old lady who left Charleston as a bride 
to wander through strange lands until 
she returned, feeble and penniless, 
knocking at the door of her childhood, 
and, with the city’s pride in the return 
of its own, was comfortably housed 
in one of the pretty brick cottages of 
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“‘Charleston’s Home for Retired Gentlewomen”’; and “Is 
there anything else you would wish in the world?” she was 
asked. 

“Oh, yes!” she replied; ‘“‘to attend again a St. Cecilia!” 

So she was bid to the assembly from which death only can 
erase a name, and, in her rusty black silk, and lace bonnet, 
was welcomed by her girlhood friends still dancing the same 
quadrilles that Phaebe and I saw danced, without a hint of 
the new waltz whose stepfathers have not yet been properly 
investigated. 

In the great candlelit room gentlemen bowed as if shaking 
aside their ruffles, and offered us the right arm, as that is a 
custom at the St. Cecilia, where no sword has ever been 
worn. Used to our dances for the “ younger set,’”’ vigorously 
excluding parents, we marveled at the courtesy of young 
men who made every mother feel she was a belle, and to see 
the dignified president lead, with the latest bride, the march 
to supper. 

I thrilled with the sacredness of a family life where young 
people love to do just as their elders have done, because 
these did it so beautifully. Then fate stepped in, and 
Phoebe and I found ourselves making converts of so many 
young men, and fitting them for heaven so rapidly, that I 
began to feel like the Chinese angel who drags folks to bliss 
by the hair of their heads. 

I must say Alan hath a way with his gray eyes and clean, 
high-bred features—and he does tell the most beautiful tales 
of the rice plantation which he is trying to take over for his 
father (it is their sixth generation on the same plantation), 
and of the ridiculous pranks of a success that hangs on the 
stability of weather and negroes! 


ESTERDAY Pheebe, Rutledge (her cotton planter), Alan 

and I explored the old home and saw the great rice 
swamps stretching out like black bogs; but they didn’t look 
a bit appetizing, however interesting, and somehow I thank 
heaven I am going to be a rice eater’s bride instead of a 
planter’s. At least I can talk securely about rice now and 
state whether it grows in the plant, animal or croquette 
genus; but from Phcebe’s conversation you would think 
cotton grew in spools on trees. 

Then, too, we had our first sight of cotton. Milesand miles 
of white, and negroes picking off the down, and pickaninnies 
tumbling about the foaming bags, while above the cotton 
fields rang melodies in the poignant African pathos that 
haunted us. As we drove through the field road Rutledge 
jumped from the carryall and picked a sort of miracle 
branch, where a beautiful pinkish blossom flowered right 
beside the ripe white cotton boll. 

“There you have the ‘before and after,’’’ he laughed 
softly. ‘I’m sure it grew just for a Northern girl to see.” 

From the way Phoebe thanked him I feel certain that she 
is going to keep that cotton boll under a glass on her parlor 
table, just the way other people we have laughed at preserve 
their pet specimens. 

Well, you know Pheebe! It is all very well for a girl who 
has settled her own heart to make a study of men in general 
so she can keep a card index of their habits for future 
domestic use; but, one glance at her yesterday, and my con- 
science beat a tattoo like a fire alarm. 

Over a sapphire sea we chugged in Alan’s motor boat toa 
garden more luxurious than Aladdin’s, where great tropical 
palmettos tossed the air breathed by a thousand 
roses, where glowing blossoms lit the evening like 
scented Oriental lanterns, until I had to pluck a spray 
of bridal wreath as a talisman to keep my heart as 
well as my head from spinning. 


UT Pheebe, a soft peach bloom ripening her cheek, 

her eyes gentle as the sea that laced the dusk with 
foam, her lap full of roses, and a yellow moon, like a 
conjurer’s, rising right out of her back—Phcebe was 
a forceful reminder that the young cotton planter was 
beginning to feel not a bit more conservative than any 
other Charlestonian might feel on the Isle of Palms. 
So we up and did the only thing the white city by 
the sea never forgives—we who came to Charleston 
forthwith left it. 

Now here’s the rub! What in the world was a girl 
going to do in the days when it was horribly improper 
to fall head over heels in love the way we do now, 
and yet when women didn’t care a picayune about a 
cold-storage friendship with the men they loved, and 
sometimes lost by chilling them out in the most 
maidenly fashion? Poor dears! 

It was such a comfort to see that entire wreck of 
Platonic friendship in Athens, Georgia! Yet who 
better than an Athenian should have hazarded the 
precepts of Plato? Phoebe and I quite trembled at 
the tragedy of the little brown house behind whose 
purple trellis a maid was wooed with all the ardor of a 
struggling young author, who finally despaired at the 
mere friendship which she (the legend says ‘‘coquet- 
tishly’’) offered; so he poured his sorrow into verses 
which he dedicated to her and which she treasured 
through her spinster years while she waited vainly for 
his return. 

Not all the poverty that came to the little brown 
house could make her part with those verses while 
the world rang with the fame of the man who wrote 
them; and they were buried with her. For wherever 
the heart beats to music, wherever memory turns from 
sickness or sorrow or poverty or wealth to childhood’s happy 
hours, while 


A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 
Which sought through the world is ne’er met with elsewhere, 


there will be loved the song that did not melt the heart of 
Mary Harden, for whom John Howard Payne, who lived and 
died a wanderer, first wrote ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.”’ 

Otherwise I am sure Plato would be highly pleased with 
the peaceful prosperity of Athens, Georgia. According to his 
definition of a manasa ‘‘two-legged animal without feathers,” 
had he encountered old Zach it would have been a sure case 
of when Greek meets Greek. 


HEN we met Uncle Zach, a darkly glowing philosopher 

of the market, dispensing precepts and groceries in regu- 
lar B. C. style, I was directly convinced that if “‘ Man’s nearest 
approach to the gods was to want as little as possible,’’ hat- 
less and coatless and shoeless and half-suspenderless, Zach 
was surely heading straight for Olympus. 

“‘Chiles,”” he answered solemnly, as we besought him for 
something to see until train time, ‘‘ef you wants ter see a 
reg’lar combination ob all de ’musements combined, dis yere 
Athens is de town. All you got ter do is keep your eyes rollin’ 
from side to side. Sometimes Ah’m dat busy seein’ things Ah 
jes’ sits in a heap o’ silence all day and don’ make a single 
move ’cep’ ter put mah han’ to mah mouf.” 












In Athens, too, we found our ideal republic, with justice 
and beauty and truth idealized beyond the dreams of Greece. 
For here there lives the tree that owns itself, and on its tablet 
reads this declaration of independence: 


For and in consideration of the great love I bear this tree and the 
great desire I have for its protection for all time, I convey the entire 
possession of itself and all land within eight feet of the tree on all 
sides, to itself.—WmLL1Am H. JACKSON. 


I stood in the fine democracy of its shade, open to all who 
sought comfort or inspiration there, and, pressing my face 
against the bark, shaggy with a superb age, thought how 
Georgia’s own poet, Sidney Lanier, has voiced the love of 
his state for its trees: 


Teach me the terms of silence, preach me 

The passion of patience! 

Lift me, impeach me, 

And there, oh, there, 

As ye hang with your myriad palms upturned in the air, 
Pray me a myriad prayer! 


I’m sure you would agree that Peter Pan is the patron 
saint of Georgia, the never-never land of trees and children, 
if you could have been with Phoebe and me as we dropped in 
on Atlanta’s “‘ Children’s Carnival.” 


FOR three days the city ran riot with the laughter of the 
boys and girls who have put their patriotism into mar- 
shaling corn and tomato and pig and canning clubs, until 
the juvenile farmers constitute their state’s first national 
defense, with an army seventy-five thousand strong. Even 
the state House of Representatives turned out to entertain 
the children of Georgia! 

As we saw them marching down the streets of Atlanta it 
seemed as if the Pied Piper were back again leading the boys 
and girls of a Happy Land, where the very schoolhouses are 
decked out with gardens from which little felk can climb to 
bank accounts faster than Jack could climb on the beanstalk. 

Everywhere in Georgia we saw the fertile red fields Mon- 
tessoried into prize acres or often filled with big fat pigs that 
seemed perfectly willing to apply the touch system to every- 
thing within reach. At Atlanta, too, we came to that magic 
realm of not only the children of Georgia but of the boys 
and girls of the world— 


Some old, some young, some wearing the friendly marks of age, 
but all children at heart. 


For we swung back the gate of Snap Bean Farm, and, like 
Chandler Harris’ little boy, came to the ‘* Uncle Remus”’ 
ome. 

The cozy sitting room was filled with pictures and statues 
and tributes from many—famous statesmen, financiers and 
artists. But for us its glory was the homely umbrella still 
crooked to the mantel as Mr. Harris left it and the type- 
writer waiting for a hand to send out a smile from its keys, 
while in the lamplight a woman sat at her sewing and a shy 
schoolboy man found in Mrs. Harris’ presence the courage 
that sent ‘‘Brer Rabbit” on a triumphant march through 
twenty-seven nations. 

There was the cheery hearth where the ‘‘Tortyshell’’ cat 
purred through the winter nights, ‘‘runnin’ that buzz saw 
cats is got somewhere in their insides’’; and there, ‘long 
to’ard the shank ob de evenin’, as you might say, Mr. Coon 
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“I LIVE HERE” 
BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


DECORATION BY ARTHUR I. KELLER 
Awe: a perfect mosaic, deep green 


*gainst the blackest of loam, 
Spread out near a little log cabin—obscure but 
immaculate home! 
I paused to admire—who could help it?—the 
weedless expanse near the door, 
Where, pleased with my pleasured inspection, 
stood a “mammy” of years that are yore. 


“A beautiful garden,” I ventured. She cupped a 
brown hand to her ear. 

“Fine garden!” I shouted. “Oh, sholy! It ought , 
to be fine—I live here!” 

I went on my way with a sermon as great as 
I ever had heard. 

The highest-paid preacher existent could never 
have added a word. 


Were every human who cumbers the tiniest 
spot of the earth 

To see that the place he inhabits—the work 
brain or fingers give birth—— 

Stood perfect as e’er he could make it—dear 
God, what a different sphere! 

Let’s borrow our motto from “mammy”: “It 
ought to be fine—I live here!” 


_—— — SSS => 














‘lowed ef de Lord would spare him—an’ he mos’ injinrally 
did—he would catch frogs for himself and his fambly con- 
nections.” 

Here, too, came “old Brer Bear lookin’ fit to kill,’’ and 
one time, ‘‘ way back yander when the moon wuz lots bigger 
then it is now,’”’ the Witch Woman proved that some “‘ wim- 
min’s tongues ain’t got no Sunday.” 

I stepped to the window and looked out at the “Sign of 
the Wren’s Nest” so sacred to a chance pair of feathery 
builders that it never was used as a mere post box again. 
There was the same butternut tree in which Mr. Owl used 
to sit, ‘‘jes’ as natchal as one ob dese yere dagarrytypes.”’ 
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Back to its delicate shadows “ Brer Terrapin” had crept with 
the sore knowledge that it was easy enough to fly, but the 
trouble was how to land without falling on yourself. 

And then I turned from a world that was kinder, because 
it sunned its lessons with a smile, to the woman who made 
the telling of ‘‘ Uncle Remus’”’ tales possible. As Mrs. Harris 
took both of my hands with her cordial motherly welcome, 
and I looked into her calm, sweet face, I realized that the 
world can never pay the debt it owes to the wives of great men. 


ERILY Joel Chandler Harris had his reason for working in 
the family room, where the children’s shouts would have 
disturbed many a less simple genius. Whenever the family 
got too combustible he would find his desk thoughtfully 
moved to the attic; but, after trying and trying to write in 
its lonely seclusion, back he would come to the sitting room. 
Then a glass-inclosed porch was fitted with every comfort 
that might tempt inspiration—but back he stole shyly to his 
old hearth and to Mrs. Harris sitting in the lamplight. 
“Trees and sunlight and people passing down the road— 
these may inspire many men,” he said; ‘‘but I cannot write 
unless I sit where I can see you playing with the children.”’ 
What bold man is going to rewrite the school geographies 
and sweep out the statistics and tell the truth about coun- 
tries? Here I was carrying a hard-earned impression of 
Georgia’s most important crop’s being cotton, and indeed 
it’s not. After laughing ourselves in and out of drowsy little 
towns or humming big cities, or bobbing up and down like 
popping corn as we braved some of those resiliency tests 
known as interstate railroads, after wandering through a 
country that seems a perpetual minstrel show where your 
heart is tickled quite as much as your funny bone, then we 
became convinced that the jolly red sun ripens folks as well as 
fields, and Georgia’s greatest annual crop is just Good Fun. 
If you could look out of my window this morning and see 
Phoebe you would surely agree. Right down there under a 
luscious pomegranate tree she sits with the baker’s dozen, of 
youngsters clamoring down from the homemade merry-go- 
round that adorns Marse Sems’ immediate front yard, 
though to get to its gate you would have to drive miles and 
miles to where the sugar-cane fields turn up and the sky 
turns down. 


WE ARE on a real Georgia plantation now! One that 
neither time nor modern methods can change, for not the 
palest ‘‘hant”’ of either has ever been caught hanging around. 
It would be a pretty lively ‘‘hant’’ who could find his way 
through the old brick house whose architecture might be the 
despair of many quick. Once just the great square hall and 
the dining room and the living room were a house unto 
themselves, filled with the eleven little Semses and all the 
doings of a busy world, where 


De case was mos’ like dis: 
De plantation belong to masser, 
But ole masser belonged to mis’. 


But now, as we open what was a back door or a side door, 
we step into any of the added wings that honeycomb the 
original Great House, and where the separate installments 
of the grown-up Semses came back with their own families 
to cluster under, the patriarchal roof, to where the day was 
long and merry and life too big to seal up in a pay envelope. 

Came back Clifford, with a wife and three; and 
Mattie, who gave up a career as a trained nurse, now 
to heal the plantation bruises of man and mule; came 
back Mary, the school-teacher; came Will and Fred 
and Gordonand Merton from factory and office; came 
the doctor, who acquired a country practice and a wife 
just by deciding, one spring morning, that he would 
stifle under the systematic oppression of the city, and 
must see the magnolias and the jasmine budding 
beside the drowsy old place that once seemed slow 
and that now he couldn’t get to fast enough. 

The telegraph operator of the town nearest the 
plantation decided that she herself had bétter see the 
place that could make a man send such a message. 
So off she galloped to Marse Sems’; and there a lucky 
stone sprained her ankle so the young doctor pre- 
scribed for her to live happily ever after with himself 
in the latest addition to the house. 

There are thirty-five of us all told for Mis’ Sems 
to ask her blessing on at table. But, considering the 
meals we sit down to, I think Huckleberry is right 
about a proper grace. He says: ‘‘At Marse Sems’ 
all you got ter do is to pray de Lord for a good 
capacity and then fall to.””. Huckleberry is the baker 
for the plantation, and he wanders around the table 
each meal, with every kind of corn bread and beaten 
biscuit and cinnamon bun ever raised, himself look- 
ing just like a black limp-leather edition of the Ode 
on Hospitality. 





UCKLEBERRY also says the only way to eat 

chicken is to believe ‘‘dat bird is your wust 
enemy, and den take a mos’ secret satisfaction in sur- 
rounding yourself wid his bones.” 

Huckleberry and his wife, Mammy Minerva, are 
two of the oldest of Marse Sems’ three hundred 
negroes who live in little white cabins that polka-dot 
the fields of cotton and maize and every kind of thing 
eaten or worn that grows right around us here. No 
one has ever left the plantation since the homesick message 
of Zachariah, who was misled into an elevator-boy’s uniform 
up North: 


A colored man’s no better off than a white man up here. He don’t 
get nuthin’ to eat unless he pays for it. 


You never saw such a busy life as we lead! I wonder how 
we ever got that idea that a planter’s life was a sort of idle, 
easy-going one. Marse Sems, though seventy-two, is up and 
away every morning at eight o’clock to overlook some crop, 
or to see the cotton being picked or packed through the gin, 
or the sugar cane pressed, or to administer the law to some 
darky delinquent in the little white courthouse where all the 
plantation hands assemble to ‘‘enjoy de guilty.” 

If we aren’t sitting down in the family room, sewing and 
sewing away on some of the big and little dresses that have 
to be kept right up to the last style, we’re deep in the mysteries 
of making gallons of fig jam, or casks of persimmon beer and 
raspberry vinegar, or else we take an all-day drive to the 
public library to secure the books which are read as I’ve 
never seen books read before; then it’s time for dinner—and 
the evening dance, ‘‘ with fiddle and banjo strummin’’’—or a 
visit to Mammy Minerva’s cabin to have a fortune told by 
teacup, or to hear again the stories of Huckleberry. 

It’s a wonderful holiday world, “‘ with time for everything 
but trouble,’ as Marse Sems loves to tell. But there is more 
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her market wares and stepped back for a final survey. 

‘Peppernitzlich, fasnacht, shoo fly, schmiercase.’’ She 
tolled over her list of Dutch comestibles like a child in a 
counting match. 

Spread on her kitchen table they made a redoubtable 
showing. There were pies brown and flaky; cookies melting 
and golden; glistening, succulent crullers; cinnamon cake; 
fat, full-thighed, new-dressed fowls; eggs like huge matched 
pearls in a willow basket; an earthen crock of inimitable 
sweet butter; a bowl of mucilaginous-looking cup cheese; 
another of heart-shaped ‘“‘egg cheese’’; another with bunches 
of fresh sweet herbs and parsley. 

At three o’clock next morning she and Elam, her hired 
boy, would put horse to wagon and haul all these to the 
Lancaster market-house where, in common with half of the 
county farmers, she would personally vend her wares until 
some time after seven. This was a weekly process with Cass. 
She felt keen pride in her farm and house products and it 
took her some time to rearrange and linger admiringly over 
her array. Presently she would add bunches of fresh garden 
flowers, and would pack and cover her goods with damp, 
snowy cloths in her great baskets against her setting forth. 

Now she turned from the table and went to her kitchen 
door. As far as eye could see there was no other house than 
hers on the lazy little country road that ran past her gate 
and the little row of locust trees with the whitewashed 
trunks. Cass knew the road and every spot on it by heart. 
She had looked at the same things, the same setting, day in, 
day out, for twelve years, yet she never went to the door 
without a faint yet ridiculous sense 
of expectancy. The truth was Cass— 
christened ‘‘Catherine’’—had never 
fully grown up. 

At fifteen she had been what her 
country neighbors called ‘‘a_ bick 
loppy’’—a_ big, loving, red-cheeked, 
exuberant, clumsy young creature who 
‘“‘shamed”’ her raising with her wide, 
ready laughter and hoydenish romp- 
ings. Even in her very young days 
‘“‘fellas’”’ had shied away from Cass, 
and the girls had never chummed up 
with her. When she reached eighteen 
she had no beau whatever, no sign of 
attention. Then—Cass scarcely knew 
herself how it came about—old Elder 
Kreider had bespoken her—to her 
father. And somehow Cass found her- 
self a married woman—of sorts. Old 
Elder Kreider—he was really quite 
venerable; alwaysa half-invalid—had, 
so to speak, dwindled away after he 
married. Cass did her best, wrought 
with her cunningest cookery and house- 
wifery, but he had died, fretful, ailing 
to the last; and Cass, a six months’ 
wife, saw him dutifully to the Dunker 
burying ground, breathed a sigh of 
relief, and came back to live alone on 
the small farm her husband left her. 

That memory was twelve years old. 
The farm, the prim fence, the white- 
washed locust trees, the lonely little 
road had changed no whit in all that 

time. Only Cass—at once different 
and the same—kept on looking out of 
her door and foolishly expecting some- 
thing. 


\ FOUR o’clock Cass Kreider put the last touches to 
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ASS, at thirty, was a big, brown- 

eyed, apple-cheeked, milkmaid 
type of woman, with a wide, pleasant 
smile and big, regular, white teeth. 
There was something Shaksperian 
about her—a flavor of red apples and 
rich loam, of Elizabethan simplicity 
and directness. It was this—the effect, 
perhaps, of her repressed, perverted, 
hoyden youth—that made the country 
folk eye Cass askance. They all liked 
and respected her but no one offered 
intimacy. And although she was 
wholesome and comely, and owned the 
little farm besides, no man had come 
to woo her or had tried to fill the 
aching void that was her heart. 
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What Came of the Gypsy’s Prophecy About Her 


By Mary Brecht Pulver 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 





For Cass knew—though she scarce admitted it to her- 
self—that she had the loneliest heart and lived the loneliest 
life in Lancaster County. And it was this, perhaps—the 
same, old, yearning, affectionate impulse of her youth— 
that made Cass look up and down her road so eagerly. She 
looked thus today, but as usual saw nothing; and, if anyone 
so simple and wholesome could have indulged in a pessi- 
mist’s philosophy, she might have produced a few caustic 
conclusions on her state and the scheme of things generally. 
But, except for a slightly queer feeling in her throat—the 
result, she felt, of her hard work and mildly aching head— 
Cass’ world was not at all an unpleasant place. 

But she wished somebody—little Sam Heiss, maybe; or 
one of the little Fry girls—would come along. Cass loved 
babies. When she went to meeting her pockets yawned with 
pretzels and mint “‘lossencher.’’ Babies swarmed to her like 
bees. Mothers gladly gave Cass their progeny to hush and 
play with. And all the countryside—Cass more than anyone 
else—said that it was a shame she had no child to bring up. 
Sometimes, as today, when she realized this, Cass made des- 
perate resolve to go over to Lebanon to the Home and get 
one—perhaps two. Many times she had resolved this before, 
but she had not yet gone. People said it wasn’t the same 
when you adopted—your own child was so different. . . . 

No little child came along today, and after a while Cass 
turned back to her silent kitchen. Elam was doing the chores 
at the barn; she heard him singing in the thick, woolly voice 
of the young Dutch male. There was no fear of his inter- 
rupting her. She looked at the clock and calculated. Then, 
moving with light, energetic step, she went to a cupboard in 
an inner room and returned with a small paper catalogue in 
one hand. With this she sat down in her kitchen rocker. 


HEN Cass got married she had joined the church and 

put on the “‘ plain’’ garb. She wore it now, a gray print 
frock of Quakerlike cut, with a three-cornered cape of the 
same, and set on her head a small cap of thin muslin. She 
had never swerved from this regimental, nor did she intend 
to. Yet, notwithstanding this, the habiliments of the worldly 
had never ceased to fascinate her. The little book she opened 
now, the top one of a carefully collected pile of seven, was of 
the species known as “‘mail-order.’”” She opened with slow 





“1 Lige Estay Here—With You,” He Declared. And Then Suddenly, “I Lige Marry With You” 
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and unctuous enjoyment at a double-page illustration. Six 
young ladies, very fashionably clad, confronted Cass. Witha 
sigh of relaxation she settled down to read: 


6184 M-A: This stunning creation, which every woman will want 
to own, echoes all the latest fashion notes seen in Paris and New 
York. It is of voile sprinkled with pompadour roses, and built over a 
foundation of cerise silkette. The skirt, three yards wide, has the 
correct transparent hem; the bodice shows the transparent sleeve. 
Exquisite lace is appliquéd heavily and a chic, Frenchy bow of black 
velvet rests on one shoulder. Price, $4.98. 


6184 M-B: Hat to accompany foregoing creation is elegant French 
affair of white Pyraline braid faced in cerise. Three exquisite Amer- 
ican Beauties trim the left side, while a handsome ostrich plume of 
pale pink, coquettishly held by a beautiful large rhinestone buckle, 
covers the right. Can be had in Copenhagen, helio, and black also. 
Price, $3.98. 


Cass got no farther. A shout in Elam’s voice outside the 
door stopped her. She sprang up and looked out. Elam was 
running up from the barn, a hayfork in one hand; and at the 
gate—at last had the little, empty road blossomed romanti- 
cally!—stood a caravan that made her gasp. Gypsies! 
Three huge, vanlike wagons, and all about thema chatter- 
ing, dark-hued, gaudily dressed, alien band decorated with 
clinking beads and considerable mother earth. 


O ONE else does the thrifty, hard-working Dutchman 
hate or despise like the loafer. The wastrel, ne’er-do-weel 
sons of Romany who at rare intervals pass through the Dutch 
farmland get scanty welcome. Cass was Dutch. She told her- 
self that tramps of any kind—gypsies especially —kreisled her, 
turned her stomach. But she was also Cass. So that enjoy- 
ment, a faint hoyden thrill of sympathy, moved her as she 
picked up her wide skirts and prepared to shoo the band away. 
Then she stopped, arrested. For a woman came out from 
the alien mob, making for the gate. She carried a little child 
in her arms. Across it her sloe eyes pleaded with Cass. 

And Cass, looking at the child, drew a breath of horror. 
“* Ft noch e’ mal,’’ she quavered. That a child should be so 
little, so thin and wasted! 

One of the boys, who spoke English, pressed forward. 
“‘We would buy the milk. The child is sick. The swamp 
fever has caught it. Nobody will sell 
us the milk. We have the money to 
pay, but nobody sells to us.” 

““Yes—I bet not.’”’ A quick, angry 
color mounted to Cass’ cheek—anger 
at her too cautious, too cold people. 
To let a little sick child lack for milk! 

She turned back to the house, and 
returned with a pitcher of milk and a 
small blue cup. Filling the cup, she 
took the child with a peremptory nod 
from the mother’s arms and gave the 
little thing to drink. 

“Tt’s now wonderful small—and 
wonderful dirty,’’ she added reprov- 
ingly. 


HE Romany child lay quietly in 

her arms, looking up at her with its 
black velvet, pansy eyes. Something 
caught at Cass’ heart. To hide it she 
spoke sharply to her boy: ‘‘ Elam, you 
go once to the spring cellar and fetch 
milk—the bick, yellow crock. These 
people can have so much if they want 
it wisout buying.” 

The gypsies said nothing. They 
clustered silently about Cass and the 
baby, and something in the tense gaze 
of the children about her made her 
ask: ‘“‘Do you get good sings to eat 
still in your wagons?”’ 

One of the boys bowed politely: 
“We had not anything since this 
morning. The roasted potato we ate 
then.” 

Cass emitted a sharp snort. She put 
the baby back in its mother’s arms 
and went up to the house. When she 
came out she carried two “shoo-fly”’ 
pies and a big plate of fresh cakes. 

She thrust them at the little ones. 
“There now—eat once!’’ she com- 
manded. ‘‘I guess it don’t give hungry 
children going from my house.’’ 

The gypsy youngsters gobbled wolf- 
ishly. 

An old crone in the rear pressed 
forward now. ‘I read the palm; I 
foretell the future, sweet lady. I read 
your palm.” 

Cass thrust her plump hand behind 
her back. ‘‘No, you don’t,” she said 
sharply. ‘I don’t give no money for 
such foolishness. It’sallt’dumn u 











CONTINUED ON PAGE 73 
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Although He Won Without Losing, Yet He Won by Losing 
By Ellis Parker Butler and James B. Dare 


ILLUSTRATION 





— HE leaves of the maples before the small 
white manse were red with their October 
|| hue, and the sun rays were slanting low 
across the little front yard at a late after- 
noon angle, when David Dean paused at 
his gate to greet Rose Hinch, who was 
approaching from up the hill. 

For seven years David had been dominie 
| of the Presbyterian Church at Riverbank; 

— but 1868 found him apparently little older 
than he had been in 1861. His motto, ‘‘ Keep an even mind 
under all circumstances,’”’ had carried him safely through 
those critical first and second years when his stay in 
Riverbank had been threatened by the rival matrimonial 
aspirations of Mary Wiggett and ’Thusia Fragg, and for five 
years 'Thusia had been David's wife. 

Mary was married now. Her husband, one of the 
Derlings of Derlingport, was due to inherit wealth some 
day, but in the meanwhile old “‘Sash-and-Door’’ Derling 
was glad to shift the nattily dressed, inconsequential young 
loafer to Mr. Wiggett’s shoulders. Wiggett found him some 
sort of position in the Riverbank Bank, and young Derling 
was developing into a cheerful, pottering little business man, 
accumulating girth and losing hair. 

Those who had wondered what kind of minister’s wife 
flighty, flirty little ’Thusia Fragg would make soon decided 
she made a good one. She cooked, swept, baked and washed. 
There were ministers’ wives in Riverbank who were almost 
as important in church work as their husbands, and this was 
supposed to be part of their duties. If ’Thusia had attempted 
this there would have been immediate trouble. Her inter- 
ference would have been resented. With good sense she left 
this quasi-assistant ministry to the women who had held it 
before, and gave all her time to the pleasanter task of being 
David's happy little wife and housekeeper. 

Rose Hinch, when she saw David waiting at the gate, 
came forward with a brisker step. She was David's first 
protégée, the first of many 
that—during his long life— 
gathered about him, depending 
on him for help and sympathy. 
She was Riverbank’s precursor 
of the trained nurse. She had 
lost her father and mother dur- 
ing David’s second year in 
Riverbank, and David and old 
Doctor Benedict had worried 
about her future until David sug- 
gested that the old doctor give 
her what training he could and 
put her in charge of such of his 
cases as needed especial care. 
She lived in a tiny room above 
a store on the main street. To 
many in Riverbank she was all 
that a trained nurse and a lay 
Sister of Charity could be. 











= ELL, Rose,’’ David said, 

“‘you seem happy. Is 
this fine October air getting into 
your blood too?”’ 

‘‘T suppose that helps,’’ said 
Rose; ‘but the Long boy is 
getting weil. That’s why I’m 
happy, David. And you seem 
fairly well content with the 
world, I should judge.” 

“Tam, Rose!”’ he answered. 
‘‘Have you time to see ’Thusia 
for a minute or two? I know 
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“T left him with nurse in the carriage,” said Mary. ‘‘Can’t 
you say good-day to Ellen, father?’’ 

“How are you?” said Mr. Wiggett briefly. Mrs. Hard- 
come acknowledged the greeting and waited for Mary to 
proceed. 

“Well, father,”’ said Mary with energy, ‘‘ this thing simply 
cannot go on any longer. Something will have to be done. 
That man is absolutely breaking up the church.” ; 

“Huh!”’ growled Mr. Wiggett. ‘*‘What’s he been doing 
now?” 

“I’m sure no one can say we haven’t been patient with 
him,”’ said Mary. ‘‘ Now he’s going to preach tomorrow. 
After all the trouble that was gone to in getting Doctor 
Hotchkiss to promise from Derlingport, and after the ladies’ 
offering to pay for a vacation out of the Fund ~ 


R.WIGGETT struck the desk angrily with his fist. ‘‘I 

told you,’’ he said, ‘‘ you women had no right to use 
that Fund for any such purpose! That money was raised 
to pay the mortgage,'and you have no right to spend it for 
vacations for your star-gazing, whipper-snapper preachers. 
That’s mortgage money. You women ought to have turned 
it over longago. Pay fora vacation! Much he needs a vaca- 
tion! Strong as an ox and healthy asa bull; doesn’t have 
anything to do the whole year ’round but potter around 
town and preach a couple of sermons!” 

“Father, will you let me say one word? A great many 
people in our church dike David Dean. It is all right to say, 
as you do, ‘Woof! Woof! Throw him out neck and crop!’ 
but you knowas well as I do that would break up thechurch.”’ 

“Well, let it break. If we can’t have peace 

“And I say just the same thing—today,” said Mary. 
‘But Ellen and I and the rest of us were willing to do all we 
could before it came to that. If we could send him away for 
a couple of months until some of the hard feeling quieted 
down we would be glad enough to make up anything we had 
to borrow from the Fund.”’ 
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she wants to see you.”’ 

He held the gate open and 
Rose entered. David put his 
hat on a gatepost and stood with his arms on the top of the 
gate, ‘“‘bathing in beauty,” as he told ’Thusia later. Through 
a gap in the trees he could catch a glimpse of the Mississippi 
and the varicolored foliage on the Illinois shore. For a few 
minutes he let himself forget his sick and soul-sore people 
and his duties, and stood in happy thoughtlessness. 

Rose came out. “It’s all settled; I’m coming,” she said; 
“and, oh, David, I am so glad.” 

“We are all glad,” said David. 

Thus it happened that no wife ever approached mother- 
hood more happily than motherless little ’Thusia. With 
David and kind old Doctor Benedict and gentle, efficient 
Rose Hinch at hand, all of them loving her, ’Thusia did not 
give a moment to fear. The baby was a boy, and Doctor 
Benedict said it was the finest in the world and immediately 
nominated himself the baby’s uncle. He bought the finest 
solid-silver gold-lined cup to be had in Riverbank, and had 
it engraved, ‘‘ Davy, Junior, From Uncle Benedict,” and the 
date. This was more than he did for Mary Derling’s baby, 
which came a month later. He gave a silver spoon there, 
one of about forty that lucky infant received from near 
and far. 


HAT winter was as happy as any David ever had. Davy, 

Junior, was strong and fairly well behaved; ’Thusia was 
in a state of ecstatic bliss; and all the early opposition to 
David seemed to be forgotten. With the calmness of an 
older man but with a young man’s energy he went up and 
down the streets of the town on his comforting errands. 

April and May passed blissfully, but by the end of June 
such a storm had arisen that David did not know whether he 
could remain in Riverbank another month or not. 

On the last Saturday of June old Sam Wiggett sat at his 
black mahogany desk in his office, studying the columns of a 
New York commercial journal, when his daughter Mary 
Derling entered. She came sweeping into the office dressed 
in all the fuss and furbelow of the fashionable young matron 
of that day, and with her was her cousin, Ellen Hardcome. 

Sam Wiggett turned. ‘Well, what did you come down 
for?’’ he asked—he was never very gracious when inter- 
rupted at his office. ‘‘Where’s the baby?” 


No One But the Three—Benedict and ’Thusia and Mary—Will Ever Know What She Said 


“Better get rid of him in the first place,” said Mr. Wiggett. 

“Him?” said Mary scornfully. ‘“‘ You don’t think we’re 
doing it for him, do you? No, indeed! David Dean can go, 
but if he goes he’ll take the Hodges and the Martins and old 
Peter Grimby. I don’t mind those old-maid Curlews going, 
or people like the Browns, but you know what the Hodges 
and old Peter Grimby do for the church. So we thought 
that if we could get him to take a vacation, explaining to 
him 6g 

Old Sam Wiggett chuckled. ‘‘Who thought? You never 
thought of that,” he said. 

“Ellen thought of it,” said Mary. 

“And he won’t go,’’ chuckled Wiggett. ‘I give him credit; 
he’s not quite a fool. He’s a fighter, and you women have 
stirred up the fight in him. I told all you women te shut up 
and keep out of this, didn’t I? Why, that Dean will beat you 
all yet. You must have thought he was asleep, asking him 
to go on a vacation while you stayed here to stir up things 
against him. If you keep on you'll have me on his side. He 
has brains, and that wife of his has more spunk Do you 
know what she told me when I met her on the street this 
morning?’’ Mary did not ask him. ‘Told me I wasn’t fit 
to clean her husband’s shoes!” said Wiggett. 

“T hope ”? said Mary. 

“Well, you needn’t, because I didn’t,”’ said her father. 
“‘T didn’t say anything. Turned my back on her and walked 
away.” 


AVID was fighting for his life, for his life was wrapped 

up in his work in Riverbank. He was not making the 
fight alone. Seven or more years of faithful, kindly and 
efficient labor had won him staunch friends who were glad 
to fight for him; but the miserable feature of a church quar- 
rel is that—win or lose—the minister must lose. The major- 
ity of his people were with him, but that would make little 
difference in the final outcome. 

Although he tried in every way to sweeten the bitterness of 
the quarrel, so that his triumph might be the less offensive, 
he knew his triumph could mean only one thing: A body, 
nearly half the church, would prepare to leave, and his sup- 
porters, having won, would suggest that it would be better 
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for David—who could not keep body and soul together on 
what the remnant of a church could afford to pay him— 
and better for the church if he should resign and carry his 
triumph elsewhere. 

But until the final moment David did not mean to back 
down. Had he been in the wrong he would have acknowl- 
edged it at once; had he been in the right and alone in the 
fight he would have preached a farewell sermon and would 
have departed; but he remained and made the fight because 
he was loyal to—’Thusia! 

It was, indeed, ’Thusia against whom the fight was being 
made, and it was Ellen Hardcome and not Mary Wiggett 
(’Thusia’s ancient rival) to whom the whole miserable affair 
wasdue. It was all due toa pair of black prunella gaiters. 

Seth Hardcome was one of the most prominent men in the 
church. He was in the shoe business on the main street. 
He sold the best shoe he could give for the money. Among 
other boots, shoes and slippers he sold gaiters—then quite 
the fashion—with prunella uppers and elastic gores at the 
sides. Most of the ladies wore them. 

’Thusia needed new gaiters, and she asked David to stop 
at Hardcome’s for a new pair. She wrote the size on a slip 
of paper. 

“The black prunella gaiters, David; the same that I 
always get. Mr. Hardcome will know,”’ she said. 


S° DAVID bought the gaiters. He handed Mr. Hardcome 
the slip of paper and Mr. Hardcome himself went to the 
shelves, and selected the gaiters. He wrapped them with 
his own hands. This was a Monday, and not until the next 
Sunday did ’Thusia have occasion to wear the gaiters. It was 
a day following a rain, and the streets were awash with 
yellow mud. ’Thusia came home limping, her poor little 
toes crimped in the ends of the gaiters. 

“‘My poor, poor feet!’ she cried. ‘‘ David, I nearly died; 
I’m sure you never preached so long in your life. Oh, I’ll be 
glad to get these gaiters off, I can tell you that!’’ 

She pulled off one of the of- 
fending gaiters and looked at 
the sole. The size stamped on 
the sole was a size smaller than 
’Thusia wore. The next day 
David returned the gaiters to 
Mr. Hardcome. Mr. Hard- 
come’s professional smile fled 
as David explained. He shook 
his head- sorrowfully as he 
opened the parcel and looked at 
the shoes. There was yellow 
clay on the heels and a spat- 
tering of yellow clay on the 
prunella. 

“Too bad!” said Mr. Hard- 
come, still shaking his head. 
““She’s worn them.” 

“Yes, to church yesterday,” 
David said. 

“T’m sorry,” said Mr. Hard- 
come—and he really was 
sorry—“I can’t take them 
back. My oneinvariablerule— 
boots or shoes I sometimes ex- 
change, but gaiters never! 
After they have been worn I 
cannot exchange gaiters.”’ 

“But in this case,” said 
David, ‘‘when they were the 
wrong size? You remember 
my wife herself wrote the size 
ona slip. It doesn’t seem, when 
it was not her error - 

“That, of course,’’ said Mr. 
Hardcome with a sad smile, 
‘‘we cannot know. I am not 
likely to have made a mistake. Mrs. Dean could have 
tried the shoes before she wore them.” 

David did not argue. He had the average man’s reluc- 
tance to exchange goods, particularly when soiled, and he 
bought and paid for another pair, and nothing more might 
have come of it had ’Thusia not happened to know that old 
Mrs. Brown wore gaiters a size smaller than herself. It was 
natural enough that she should tell the story to old Mrs. 
Brown when she gave her the gaiters. 








he Mrs. Brown the story of the black prunella gaiters 
circulated from one lady to another, changing form like 
a putty ball batted from one hand to another, until it reached 
Mrs. Hardcome. One or two Sundays later David, coming 
down from his pulpit, found Mr. Hardcome, white-faced and 
Nervous, waiting for him. ‘‘If you have one minute, Mr. 
Dean,”’ he said in the hard voice of a man who has been put 
up to something by his wife, ‘‘I’d like a word with you.” 

“Why, certainly,” said David. 

“It has come to my ears,” said Mr. Hardcome, “‘ that your 
wife is circulating a report that I am untruthful.”’ 

David almost gasped with astonishment. He could not 
imagine ’Thusia doing any such thing. 

“I do not hold you in any way responsible for what she 
may Say or do, Mr. Dean,” said Mr. Hardcome in the same 
hard voice. ‘‘I do not believe for one moment that you have 
sanctioned any such slanderous remarks. I have the utmost 
respect and affection for you, but I tell you, Mr. Dean”— 
his voice shook with the anger he tried to control—‘“‘ that 
woman—your wife—must apologize! I will not have such 
reports circulated about me! That is all. I merely expect 
you to do your duty. If your wife will apologize I will do my 
duty as a Christian and say no more about it.” 

David, standing in amazement, chanced to look past Mr. 
Hardcome, and he saw many of his congregation watching 
him. He had not the slightest idea of what Mr. Hardcome 
was talking, but he felt, with the quick intuition of a sen- 
sitive man, that these others knew and were keen to 
catch his attitude as he answered. He put his hand on Mr. 
Hardcome’s arm. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 














DESIGNED BY LLOYD TITUS 


HE attractive bun- 

galow above is con- 
structed of hollow tile, 
with exterior finish of 
pure white cement plaster 
and a roof of red asbestos 
shingles. The exterior 
woodwork, including the 
pergola timbers, isstained 
a reddish brown, which 
makes an unusual but in- 
teresting color scheme. 
The exterior is patterned 
after Spanish Mission 
architecture—a splendid 
type to follow if handled 
with restraint. 

On the right is a New 
England Colonial house 
which is exceptional for 
its cost. Special atten- 
tion was given the plan to 
make it compact. 
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DESIGNED BY WALTER SWINDELL DAVIS 


ERTAINLY it 

would be difficult 
to find a more attrac- 
tive or a better plan for 
a little home than the 
one above. Inside there 
are five rooms and a 
bath and asmall break- 
fast nook. 

Below is an interest- 
ing house which has 
the garage built in con- 
nection with the main 
house, and with the 
space above used as a 
sleeping porch. 
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i THE bungalow 
above, the porch ex- 
tends across the entire 
front, but only one-third 
of it is roofed in a con- 
ventional manner. Each 
side of the roofed member 
is flanked by pergolas. In 
a treatment of this sort 
the porch floor should be 
of brick, tile or cement, 
as a wood floor is not suffi- 
ciently weather resisting. 

Below is an interesting 
bungalow with the garage 
under the same roof as 
the house proper. The 
garage occupies the space 
indicated by thetwosmall 
windows at the extreme 
left. The bungalow is 
built of hollow tile, with 
stucco exterior. 
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DESIGNED BY BUCHANAN AND BROCKWAY 


CONTRIBUTED BY GEORGE PALMER TELLING 


MOST attractive bungalow, with 

outside walls stained gray, and 
with a moss-green shingled roof. Al- 
though this is a California bungalow, a 
cellar is provided for a furnace. 








DESIGNED BY ROBERT RODES MC GOODWIN 


HILE the house 

below was in- 
tended for summer use 
only, still, with the ad- 
dition of a basement 
and a heating plant, it 
would lend itself ad- 
mirably for all-year- 
round occupancy. The 
exterior is very pleasing; 
the shingles were left 
to weather, the trim is 
white, and the roof 
green-stained. The in- 
terior is also very well 
handled. 


DESIGNED BY FOLSOM AND STANTON 


NOTE—We shall be glad to send you small-sketch floor plans of these bungalows or houses, and tell you the approximate costs, if a two-cent stamp is sent for each plan requested. Address Carey Edmunds, 
Architectural Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. We will send also Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “ How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” or “ What 
You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by Charles E. White, Jr., or “Your Fireplace and How to Build It,” by Joseph N. Hettel, but a two-cent stamp must be inclosed for each. 














Eh ~ exquisite charm of painted furniture is shown in the dining table 
above, which, as you see, is extendable to take care of the guests who drop 
in at the last minute. On the left is a good-looking sewing table, with a com- 
fortable rocker, and at the right there are shown a writing desk and a chair. 
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This Shows Both Sides of the Pillow A Detail of the Cretonne Drapery 


s HE last word”? in interior deco- 

ration is shown in the pillow 
tops above, in the cretonne and in 
the doily sets on the right, the latter 
being sold as yard goods. There are 
three sizes of doilies, so arranged as to 
cut in half-yard lengths, each half 
yard giving two doilies of each size, so 
that a yard and a half would provide 
a set of six. The pattern comes in 
five colorings. The pillow sets above 
and the cretonne shown at the oppo- 
site side of the page are of harmoniz- 
ing colorings. The pillow sets come 
in eighteen-inch size and may be had 
in thirty-six-inch size for table covers. 
One doily set has been cut out and 


edged with very inexpensive lace just 
to show you how nice they would be 
for bungalow or summer-porch use. 
The pillow top is different on both 
sides as far as design is concerned, but 
the same as to coloring, and, used 
with the doilies and cretgnne, an in- 
finite number of harmonizing varie- 
ties of color may be thus obtained. 
For instance, the cretonne used in the 
room above is of terra-cotta back- 
ground, the stripes being black and 
the rose pattern white; the pillows 
shown are of smoked brown, with the 
pattern in white. The doily set is tan 
with red flowers and black leaves, the 
The Two Smaller Doilies design being a decided stencil effect. 





A Beautiful Dining-Room Set in the New Painted Furniture 


COOL summer living room is pictured above, so quiet in its deco- ERE is a suggestion for the bungalow in which the living room 
ration that one would never tire of it. The curtain drapery on the : . and the dining room are practically one room. Willow furniture 
right is excellent for a summer house. It is a Japanese motif in silk. has been used in both with very good effect. 


NOTE—We shail be very glad to tell you more about the furnishings and the draperies on this page, or help you in any way in fixing up your home for summer, if you address the 
Interior-Decoration Department and inclose an addressed, Stamped envelope for reply. 
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A Frank Confession of Why One College Girl Has Not Married 


, 





AM a graduate of Vassar College, a school- 
teacher and thirty-five years old. I am 
unmarried, and I am a statistic. Almost 
every day, in newspapers and magazines, 
I come across tables of figures compiled to 
| prove that I have failed to do my duty by 
| Kaas V/A humanity. Because I am a graduate of a 
| ’ a4! || woman’s college, and unmarried, I am a 
|| PRY 4E part of these figures and indicted for this 
i. offense. I am accused of preferring a 
career to wifehood and motherhood; I am charged with 
shirking my responsibility to society, the nation and posterity 
by remaining single and childless. 

In common with thousands of others, whose condition is 
identical with my own, I challenge the conclusion drawn 
from the figures. They contain only a part of the facts, and 
the unimportant part at that; they are right only as far as 
they go; the truth lies beyond them. 

Those who compile the figures find in them proof positive 
that the higher education of women is inimical to marriage 
and motherhood. While it sedulously aroused ambitions 
for careers and then encouraged and cultivated them, it 
repressed the maternal instinct. As a consequence its gradu- 
ates are feminists, the head and front of feminism, which 
is ‘‘the liberation of women by making their lives and 
work approximate the lives and work of men.”’ Only half 
of them marry, and a quarter of those who do marry 
are childless. We are told that the girl who quits in her 
sophomore year is more likely to marry than the girl who 
graduates. In the former’s case college has only half 
destroyed her. 

This is the anti-feminist’s latest argument. He sees 
nothing beneath his statistics; he does not look for any- 
thing beneath them. Yet the disappointment, unhappi- 
ness and vain longing of thousands of women are there. I 
am beneath his figures, but all that I am and stand for he 
overlooks. Yet Iam noexception. Onthecontrary I dare 
say I am twenty-five per cent of his totals. My spinster- 
hood is not the product of inclination, desire or choice. I 
am unmarried because I have not been asked to marry. 
And, with all my heart and soul, whether it is unwomanly 
to confess it or not, I rebel against being what I am. 
Conventional modesty, I suppose, should seal my lips 
against such an admission, and ordinarily it would. But 
I am not speaking for myself alone but for many others 
who are also in my situation. I voice their protest, and 
the reflection that I do gives me courage to speak. 

I do not want a career. I went to college, not to make 
myself into a business or professional woman but to 
make myself simply into an abler woman. Whenever I 
asked myself why I wanted to be better developed and 
equipped mentally, the only answer I had was that I 
should thereby become a better wife and a better mother. 
And that satisfied me. 








HEN I left college I did not look forward to a career. 

I realized, of course, that I could not sit in idleness, 
that, even if financial conditions did not make work a 
necessity—and they did not in my case—occupation of 
some sort to employ my mind and time was imperative. 
But I hoped, vaguely to be sure, that I should find the 
occupation in marriage and children. That was my dream, 
my hope, my faith. Today I envy my friends who are 
married and have children, and there is not a week that 
passes that I do not regret that my dream and hope and 
faith came to naught. 

Do the statistics take these facts into account? How 
easy it is to say that from a total of twenty thousand 
graduates of women’s colleges only ten thousand have 
married! But do these figures indicate that nearly all of 
the ten thousand feel as I feel? I have little hope now of 
marrying. Women of thirty-five have left their chances 
behind them. But I was not always thirty-five. 

Why, then, did I not marry? 

It was not because I did not want to marry, or preferred a 
career to marriage, or even contemplated a career; it was 
not because I had either any part or any interest in feminism 
or the woman’s movement or woman’s suffrage; no, it was 
not for any of the reasons that are read into the figures and 
out of them again by those whose vision penetrates no deeper 
than the surface and who see no farther than they want 
to see. 

At twenty-two (my age when I was graduated) I was 
attractive, strong, well, interested in a variety of things, 
from tennis, rowing, golf to books, music, drama. I was 
interested in men. I think I had charm, and I am sure that 
I was not without some of those qualities that men—and 
women—call ‘‘feminine.’’ I dressed as well as I could afford 
to dress and as becomingly as I knew how. I was not stiff, 
formal, not too dignified, not hard to approach, not difficult 
to talk to. Nor have these characteristics forsaken me even 
now. But I have lost—youth; and I amstill unmarried. But 
I am not a feminist, save as I must be so because I work. 
And I work only because I have no husband and no children. 


F ALL the girls of my class with whom I have kept in 

touch and who, with myself, are included in the sta- 
tistics, I know of none who felt any hostility toward married 
life. Only one in my class had a professional career definitely 
in mind as the object and end of her life. She was the second 
to marry. All the others thought of a career as I did—as 
something with which we would be occupied only until we 
married. No single case fits in with the theory of 
the figures. Julia Gibson, who said she would 


By Alumna, A.B. 


buyer for a big department store; Jane Tanner is an officer 
in a girls’ reformatory. 

Five of my classmates married and later obtained divorces, 
and two of these remarried. Eleven others married within 
five years after graduation (the oldest twenty-eight at the 
time she married), and two more married when they were 
thirty. All these girls were typical. They were like the rest of 
the two hundred and fifty—not different, not exceptional, 
but merely the general average of the class. What they felt 
the others felt; what they wanted the others wanted. 


T OUR tenth reunion all the twenty-seven included in 
my own limited summary of figures were once more 
brought together. We exchanged confidences as we had in 
our undergraduate days. None of us spinsters—how I hate 
that word !—felt the least joy or satisfaction in our spinster- 
hood. We were the disappointed, the dissatisfied ones. Even 
the three who had found marriage too much of a failure to 
try it again—if they had had the chance—were happier by 
far than we; each had a child. 

There were twelve mothers in our group. They had borne 
sixteen children. Of the married women they were happier 
than the childless. Those without children wanted them and 
had wanted them. One mother was a mother “‘ by adoption.” 
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BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


HOULD I kiss him, or shake hands? 

Tell me what his case demands. 
Should my hungry arms inclose 
His wee form; and should the rose 
That he uses for a mouth 
Meet my own? The jasmined South 
Holds no balm so sweet as this 
Nectar in my laddie’s kiss! 





Yet he’s six brave summers old— 
Calls himself a man, I’m told! 
At my tiresome journey’s end, 
As my homeward way I wend, 
Should I greet the babe of yore 
As I greeted him before? 

Or within his presence stand 
Gravely tendering my hand? 


Neither baby, now, nor boy; 
Spurning every childish toy, 
Swaggering with mannish stride, 
Hands in pockets, feet set wide, 
Scorning as effeminate 

Huggings at the garden gate! 
On the border line he stands— 
Shall I kiss him, or shake hands? 














She had taken first a boy and later a girl, 

both babies, from an orphanage. Another, 

with one daughter, sighed for another child. 

Indeed there was not a mother among them that had made 
any effort or wanted to make any effort to limit the number 
of her offspring. But the husbands of two had protested 
against further increase in their families. They said they 
couldn’t afford it. Every mother of a daughter expected to 
send her to college. Evidently they had no fault to find with 
the higher education. 

What do my figures show? 

Simply this: Twenty-seven graduates, the average of the 
class, typical of the others—all, with one exception, left col- 
lege without differing in their attitude toward matrimony 
and maternity as much as a hairbreadth from the attitude of 
girls who did not go to college. College did not desex them. 
Of the unmarried girls none was unattractive; two, in fact, 
were the prettiest girls in the class. 

Ellen Dixon, for example, was a beautiful girl and a girlish 
girl. She was lovable. When her classmates greeted her at 
the reunion I heard them say again and again: 

“Why, Ellen, I thought you’d be among the very first to 
marry!” 

Why had she not been? I asked her. 

“Men, dear,” she said, ‘‘hunt where the game is plentiful, 
and they go far afield only when there is no game near at 
hand. We lived in the country, you know, and in two years I 
received six calls. Most of the farmers’ sons had migrated to 








the city; the city men remained in the city. I met no one; 
I was too far away. Then I began teaching and went to 
Cleveland. There was not a soul there I knew. I didn’t mind 
it at first; I didn’t realize what it meant. But I do now; it’s 
too late.” 

Lack of opportunity to meet men was accountable also for 
the spinsterhood of Ruth Scott and Nora Ketcham. Mary 
Lambert sprained her knee while playing tennis, and for 
nearly three years was an invalid. She recovered and 
emerged at twenty-six to find the “eligibles” of her acquaint- 
ance married, moved away, preémpted, dispersed. Agnes 
Carroll fell in love with a young man who proved a bitter 
disappointment. Jane Tanner had two proposals, she told 
me. ‘‘And both were impossible,’ she said. But Jane, I 
think, was finical. 


N MY own case, I returned from college thinking, as every 

girl thinks, that romance would not pass me by. Young 
men came to see me—men I had known from childhood 
(which are the men one seldom marries) and others, too, that 
I met for the first time through my brother, three years my 
senior. 

It was a word from him that brought me the first intima- 
tion that romance alone does not govern marriage. He 

loved an intimate friend of mine—another college 

graduate. 

‘ “Tom,” I asked him one day, ‘‘why don’t you marry 

er? 

“I? Why, Sis, I haven’t got money enough to marry 
anyone—only twenty-five a week—maybe thirty next 
year and fifty when I’m thirty! But I can’t ask a girl to 
wait forever.” 

If she loves you, Tom, you won’t need to ask her to 
wait. 

“‘Would you marry a man with twenty-five a week?” 

“Yes, if I loved him.’ 

‘Sis, the man that loves you won’t ask you if he’s mak- 
ing only twenty-five. He'll think too much of you. 
That’s the trouble. We brand our love with a dollar 
sign. We’re all slaves of ‘front.’ And that’s the reason 
why young men in our set don’t marry young girls in our 
set. They think they can’t support ’em. They think the 
girls think the same thing. So they pick out a girl to 

whom twenty-five looks as big as fifty would 
to you.” 

I thought a good deal about what Tom said, 
and I checked over some of the weddings of 
that year. Girls working in offices and stores— 
working because they had to work, and used 
to the most rigid sort of economy, fine girls, 
practical girls—were wedding the men in “our 

set.”” They were going off by themselves to 
live, dropping out of our circle. 

The girls of ‘‘our set,’’ though, would have 
done the same thing. But the men never 
asked them. They seemed to be afraid of the 
dollar test and bank statement. 


EARLY all the men calling on me were in 
Tom’s circumstances, making small sal- 
aries, with larger salaries ahead—far ahead. I 
wondered if they held the same views that 
Tom held. As for my views—none of them 
ever gave me a chance to state them. 

About this time I met a man who had 
money. He was not wealthy, but, for a man of 
twenty-eight, he was doing unusually 
well. He drove a car, took me often 
to the theater, sent me flowers— 
showed me little attentions, in brief, 
that none of the others did. After a 
few months he was calling on me al- 
most every evening; all my engage- 
ments were with him. Romance was 
drawing near. Indeed it was whispered 

about that I was engaged to him. 

But I was not. 

Then came a sudden illness and he was taken to the hos- 
pital for an operation. He did not survive it. What might 
have happened had he lived I cannot say. I only know that 
the memory of him is still very dear to me. 

Tom at this time was sent to South America, as a prelim- 
inary to his promotion. So I lost the chance to meet men 
that he afforded. Before he went he proposed and was 
accepted. If there are any who doubt that men lose interest 
in the engaged girl—or the girl supposed to be engaged or 
commonly reported in love with some man—they should 
have seen how quickly they deserted Tom’s fiancée. 


HEN, in sheer desperation for something to do—to oc- 

cupy my time and mind—I went to teaching. It did not 
occur to me that this would be construed as still further 
evidence of my engagement and continued grief over my 
bereavement, but so in fact it was construed. It was looked 
upon as an effort to “forget.” 

Today I am forgotten. I am not resigned to it. This 
middle age of mine seems only the afternoon of youth. I 
feel no older than I felt at twenty-five. But in the eyes of 
men I am—thirty-five. Men who would marry me are 
already married or confirmed bachelors. The widowers are 
not many. Spinsterhood is taking firmer hold on me every 
day, and in my heart there is bitter protest against it. 

What has happened to me, however, has hap- 





devote herself to interior cecoration and never 
marry, was, as I say, the second to marry. She 
is now the mother of two girls and a boy. 

The first to marry was Edith McIntosh, who, 
to be as candid with her as I have been with 
myself, should have been the last to marry. She 
was less desirable than the others. Six of the 
most charming girls in the class have not mar- 
ried at all. Ellen Dixon is a teacher in a Cleve- 
land high school; Mary Lambert is a librarian in 
a Middle Western city; Ruth Scott lives at home 
with her father; Nora Ketcham is superintend- 
ent of a free kindergarten; Agnes Carroll is a 





GOING AWAY THIS SUMMER? 


F YOU are going away for the summer and if you want your copies 
of the HOME JOURNAL sent to the new address, notify us three weeks 
in advance of your leaving. Remember that the Post-Office Department 
will not forward magazines from your home address to another place 
unless instructions are left with your postmaster or letter carrier, 
accompanied by the necessary postage stamps. 
And then, three weeks before you return, notify us to reénter your 
home address. 


pened to thousands. Circumstances shelved us, 
and circumstances will go on shelving other girls 
in the same way. But what had the college to 
do with it? Why am [a statistic? 

Have the figures and the totals and the aver- 
ages told the truth about me? Or about all the 
girls like me who eat the dry husks of disap- 
pointment and regret alone, and who smile 
through the loneliness and the emptiness of their 
lives and their arms, while their souls rebel 
against it? Have they considered the human 
motives? Have they included the hopes blasted 
and the dreams shattered ? 

I think not. I think they lie. 
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HAVE been browsing around 
some lately, getting view- 
points from various kinds of 
| people, and the consensus of 
opinion seems to lead to the 
general belief or feeling that 
the world has lately lost some- 
| thing very precious, but 
||| which all seem to agree is 
|) gone forever. 

haven’t fixed upon this idea 
permanently—since there is danger of its be- 
coming an established fallacy like ‘‘ You can’t 
change human nature.” 

Of course you can change human nature— 
life would not be at all worth living if you 
couldn’t—it’s what all the preachers and teach- 
ers are working at—and it is your business and 
mine, if we are trying at all to absorb the spirit- 
ual light which is spending itself around us. If 
human nature can’t be changed, religion is a 
pretense and civilization the merest name. 

To change human nature is the sole object of 
the meeting, and those who insist that human 
nature cannot be changed are those who wish to 
trade upon that theory to their own advantage. 

It seems possible also that those who lament 
the thing that is lost are such as wish it to be 
lost, or, at least, such as lack the energy to pre- 
serve it. As well as I can “‘size it up,” if you 
will permit a slang phrase, this thing which we 
have lost is something that pertains especially 
to the women of the world; it is something that 
is lacking at home where the women are sup- 
posed to preside. 

Certain people I have talked to seem to 
recognize a complete and final change among 
womankind. It is their belief that women have 
entirely changed their way of thinking; that 
they are not interested in the things that used 
to interest them, and that they will continue 
to ‘‘ progress”’ until there will be no subjects of 
interest which are essentially feminine. 





T IS claimed that Middle West women in 

small towns like to read of the doings of society 
at Newport and Palm Beach and imagine them- 
selves for the time being social queens; and that 
shopgirls like to read of the British aristocracy 
and fancy themselves titled ladies. This strikes 
me as distinctly feminine, if it is true, though I 
do not for a moment believe that it is true. 

I shall continue to insist that such flimsy stuff 
featured in sensational newspapers and bad 
works of fiction create their own demand. 
Women would read better stuff with real enjoy- 
ment if it was provided for them. 

A gentleman in a New York publishing house 
said to me: ‘‘Ah, Mrs. , the women have 
ruined the world!” 

I rose to this challenge and replied promptly: 
“Oh, no, Mr. , I think it is the publishers 
who have done it!” 

He laughed, and so did I— but I believe 
neither of us was right, because the world is no 
more ruined than it ever was. 

Somebody else said that in ten years women 
would not be caring for knitting patterns or for 
talks on the care of babies or for kitchen philos- 
ophies or, in fact, for any strictly “home” 
reading. 

What, then, are the women going to do? 

Of course this is all what the English call 
“‘bally rot.””> We are home-making and home- 
keeping animals, and the fact that our home 
arrangements are becoming yearly more suited 
to the times does not in any sense mean that 
home is less interesting than formerly except as 
we must all admit mechanical work is not and 
never can be so interesting, so fraught with the 
life of the doer, as handwork. 

The phantom caravan has nearly reached the 
nothing it set outfrom. Society is terribly bored 
with itself. This is the reason why men and 
women agree that we have lost something which 
will never come back. 

Some day a warm, tender glow, a sweet sense 
of peace and quiet and fulfillment, will steal 
in on the American home and it will mean that 
our period of national hysteria is over, and that 
people have settled down to quiet work once 
more, undisturbed by the brain storm that has 
been making madmen of us all. 

Sometime the American woman will feel her 
sovereignty once more under her hat or bonnet 
or hood or scarf or whatever else she is wearing, 
and recognize herself for what she is—the half- 
largest factor in the nation, the other half being 
the men of the nation. 








| ted E is a problem men and women must solve 
together; and if I were making comparisons 
today, or seeking to decide who are more toblame 
for the idea that we have lost something, I 
should say to you that perhaps the men really 
began it; but then, I am not making compari- 
sons. 

Everything that stands as a permanent step 
in human progress must have bedrock principles 
under it, and women who demand “equal 
rights” with men must be gravely ready to learn 
what such rights may mean. 

But in all situations and under all conditions 
each human being must formulate his own 
philosophy of living and get his own personal 
satisfactions out of it. He must either endure 
quietly what he cannot change, or change what 
he cannot endure, and this applies alike to men 
and women. 

The grandest achievement possible to the hu- 
man soul was made by the women of my mother’s 
time, who rose above hard labor to the very high- 
est point of spiritual life. This is the most 


A Plain Country Woman 


beautiful thing that any person can do, and so 
long as people are doing it the spiritual aroma of 
their lives will be sensed in fairly tangible sub- 
stance by everybody around them; and if we 
have lost any tangible thing, this is it; if there’s 
a face missing from the doorway of home, it is 
this grand, fine, mother face—and maybe the 
splendid, simple, honest father face, too, since 
men have become shrewd or bitter, or both, and 
women have grown restless and worried over 
the strange quest for better things. 

We used to have a neighbor who had a 
drunken son. She was a strong, quiet old 
woman who went about her work rather grimly 
and bore her trials philosophically. Maybe the 
modern mother will know scientifically how to 
keep her son from being drunken. No doubt 
she is already much more enlightened than Aunt 
Polly was; but in the end, no matter how sani- 
tary or how clever she may be, she will still have 
her trials which She must meet with philosophy. 

Aunt Polly’s son used to get very much ex- 
cited during political campaigns. One evening 
he came home in an unusually patriotic frame of 
mind and followed his mother out to the cow 
lot, where she was milking. 

““Maw, you’re a Democrat, ain’t you?” he 
asked. 

She made no answer, but he persisted: ‘‘Say, 
Maw, ain’t you a good Democrat?” 

Finally she said emphatically: 
nothin’. I’m a woman milkin’ a cow. You go 
in the house and shut up!” 


“T hain’t 


“T°O MY mind Aunt Polly had solved the 
problem of life, though it may seem to logi- 
cal minds that she contradicted herself. 

There is the finest sort of poise suggested in 
her declaration, ‘“‘I’m a woman milkin’ a cow,”’ 
and there’s artistic spirit and energy in it too. 
Whenever I think about it Iseem to see a rugged 
canvas like one of Millet’s ‘‘ Woman Milking a 
Cow,” a phase of life so crude and essential. If 
we could oftener see ourselves as creatures ab- 
sorbed in the work of the hour, the duty of the 
moment, instead of as a race of turbulent think- 
ers questioning our destiny and chafing under 
our limitations! 

For though conditions—social and _ politi- 
cal—do hamper us, and though there is no doubt 
that the general trend of thought and action is 
toward relieving the common people from ham- 
pering conditions, our great handicaps will 
always be our personal limitations and so we 
might as well make friends with them. 

It seems to be a part of “‘ human nature” to 
be always demanding our rights to things we 
haven’t the brains to take care of if we got them. 

The people who do things are never the agi- 
tators. They just quietly do them and say 
nothing about it. But you will always find a lot 
of people bemoaning that they haven’t a chance 
to develop their talents or to show the world 
what they can do. Among these you find the 
woman who simply loathes to wash dishes, 
the woman who despises to cook, the married 
woman who is determined not to have children, 
the maidservant who hates her work, and the 
man who declares he is worth more than he is 
getting. 

But the great, luminous fact is that no man is 
worth more than he is getting or he would get 
it; that no woman who isn’t willing to have 
children should live in unholy matrimony, and 
that there are plenty of things in the world to 
do besides the thing you “‘despise” to do. 


TOW, if the world has lost something beauti- 
4 N ful, which loss we all deeply feel, I claim 
that it is this poise of conscious heirship to 
eternal life. We have sunk down into the de- 
tails of petty things, and lost the vigorous hold 
upon the world, upon the community and upon 
life in general, which our forefathers held by 
mind instead of money. We have all consented 
in this and have thereby constituted moneyed 
people the important people, when they are no 
such thing, and have ourselves accepted a 
secondary place. 

If the feeling and sense of loss is tangible 
everywhere, why not set to work to get back the 
home feeling that simple folk used to revel in? 
Everything in the world that is necessary to do 
to reinstate a feeling of at-homeness is to lay 
claim to such common things as “‘sun and wind 
and summer rain’”’—such evidences of divinity 
as the blue sky with white clouds soaring, or the 
starry dome above our heads at night. Why 
have we allowed clothes and automobiles and 
jewels and entertainments and fine hotels and 
‘society’ to come between us and the heavens 
which declare the glory of God? 

Are the women most to blame? Is it the 
mother face and its halo of simplicity that is 
missing from the doorway of home? 

I think it is not especially her face. This is a 
world of men and women. They were born to go 
hand in hand. 

If woman has “faltered more or less in her 
great task of happiness,” is it not because she 
was left with too much responsibility for the 
happiness and confidence of the family? Was it 
not because she was forced to go so much to 
church alone, to stand up alone for the moral 
and religious side of the home training? 

‘Let us get home, let us get home again” — 
little children stand with wide eyes and hearts 
always ready for the simple joys of life. Why 
teach them the foolish ‘‘modern” stuff when 
truth is the same, yesterday, today and forever? 

















eee HERE is no man so wise, no 

; sph || Woman so good, no age so 
prosperous, but that, if you 
look close enough, you can 
find elements of unwisdom, 
of unrighteousness, of dis- 
| integration, that might pos- 
| sibly work for failure—given 
“|| the chance. The beauty of 
\ bos —_ | will power lies in its having 
a choice, having the poorer choice always with 
it, not only at the moment of choosing but at 
every succeeding moment. 

The wisest of men knows that within him lies 
the ability to be supremely foolish. The best 
of women remains the best only by continual 
choice of the highest; never by one or two or 
three efforts, but by unceasing care. 

About the most prosperous times hover those 
influences of carelessness and luxury and waste 
that dissipate fortune faster than it is accumu- 
lated. 

The forces that help us to choose the wise and 
the good, even against our own desire, hold a 
high place in the world, and justly so. But there 
is one powerful force that few have praised, and 
that is this very ability that you and I and the 
woman next door have—the ability to see the 
elements of failure in all success, whether of 
character or of fortune. Indeed the popular 
sentiment against criticism and the critical habit 
is great. It is crystallized into pithy warnings: 
“Boost—don’t knock,” ‘Change your hammer 
fora horn,” ‘‘ Praise—don’t blame.” 

And, when it comes to a personal application, 
there is no one of us that could not have orig- 
inated these pithy warnings. Well poised and 
certain of ourselves as we may be, disapproba- 
tion touches us in the chinks of our armor, 
whether it be just or unjust disapprobation. 








OWEVER, for all its disfavor, criticism has 

done as much to build wisdom and goodness 
and fortune as praise has done, and there is as 
large a place in the world for the ‘‘knocker” 
as for the “booster.” He isn’t well loved, this 
knocker, but he is a formidable and not alto- 
gether unworthy power. 

It is not likely that his countrymen listened 
to Jeremiah with pleasure. Doubtless they were 
as sullen over having their follies called to their 
attention so publicly, and so bitingly, as we 
would be. 

It is recorded that their conduct was not im- 
mediately altered by the jeremiads; that all 
they did at first was to cultivate derision and to 
go the less difficult way. But Jeremiah had a 
gifted tongue—all the great critics have—and 
behind it an enormous personal vigor, and he 
was in nowise discomposed by derision. He 
kept right on knocking—hard and fast and ac- 
curately. And who shall say that he did not 
represent the thing in Israel that made it virile; 
that this fire-tipped criticism of his fellow men 
was an upbuilding force, not an undermining 
one? 

Most of the great prophets have been great 
critics. They have not feared to speak their 
thoughts, whether they flattered or excoriated. 
They were seers—they saw. They saw how 
easy it was to tyrannize where power was given; 
how quickly the muscles and brain cells softened 
when work brought wealth, and wealth made 
work no longer needful; how hard it was to spur 
the unwilling to will, which is to act and to think. 

There is no Reformation without a Renais- 
sance. Europe had first to learn, to know, to be 
criticized for her ignorance before she would 
examine her ways. And after that there came 
that illustrious knocker, Dr. Martin Luther, who 
quarreled and pounded and criticized, sparing 
neither high nor low, who exposed and de- 
nounced and attacked and finally knocked his 
ninety-five theses with great blows ‘‘against 
ecclesiastic abuses” on to the door of the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg and thence down the ages. 

You and I have forgotten all the theses, if we 
ever knew them. But we haven’t forgotten this 
great knocker’s boldness and courage, and we 
cannot overlook his cleansing effect. And 
Luther himself had his own familiar critics, who 
tried his very soul and drove him into action. 
Perhaps without them he might have been con- 
tent with his monastery. 


i UT the very fact that almost all men of action 

stir up criticism and that most of the strong 
men use it, instead of being stopped by it, shows 
its value. Carlyle had his wife Jenny—and, 
according to Robert Buchanan, he also had the 
Scotch fishmonger. Yes, indeed, the seller of 
caller herrings had the measure of Tammas, all 
the more because he knew him only as an iras- 
cible knocker and had heard nothing at all of 
his winged outcries against the whole universe. 

We have been stirred to do the thing we ought 
to do and did not want to do by these same 
winged words of criticism of our weak wills and 
our blind eyes! But perhaps the wings were 
lent to the words because dour Tammas’ very 
soul was nagged into vivid utterance. And we 
ourselves, to whom praise is so dear, have we 
not slumbered in spirit by the warm fire of the 
praise of those who love us, and not been roused 
until this fire was chilled by the cool disappro- 
bation of one to whom our ways were most 
annoying? 

How about the folks back in Westville? Was 
it only mother’s fond letters or sister’s kind tol- 
erance that spurred young Silas on? Was it not 
also Sam West’s acrid doubt that any good 
would come of sending so young a boy to make 
his own way in so old a city, that helped? 





And was it not Mose Latham’s prophecy 
that Silas would be back gathering husks in his 
pa’s field before many days, that recurred to 
Silas when he was nearly ready to give up? 

Mother wouldn’t mind whether he came home 
a success or a failure. But there were all those 
knockers around Mose’scounter. No,sir! He’d 
show them. When he went home it would not 
be to sit down a failure in the rocking-chair be- 
fore a fire another lighted, but with something 
to show. 

To make good in the face of criticism! It is 
one of life’s most real joys. And also the great 
value of criticism is its ability to spur the effort 
to make good. A pleasing phrase that! When 
you win the high ideal of your effort, when your 
work is crowned with results, when you have 
won in your fight, you have actually made good. 
You have added to the good that is in the world. 


V E MAY be persuaded to action, but we are 
'V as often shocked into the belief that action 
is needed. Perhaps it is the shocking quality of 
criticism that adds to its effectiveness. All the 
great reformers, those who reform by persuad- 
ing others to mend their ways, either by the 
written or the spoken word, must first unseal 
the vision of those they reform. And this is best 
done suddenly. Therefore, most of these reform- 
ers have had the ability to shock their listeners 
or their readers into attention. 

This is rarely done by praise. We are so con- 
stituted that when we are praised we are con- 
tent. And the contented being makes no 
changes. But when we are attacked we jump. 
We not only jump, we fight back. The jump 
rouses us. Our hearts beat faster, our eyes open 
wider, our nerves are strung to attention. 

Contrast your mental conditions when you 
are praised and when you are criticized. Is not 
the latter condition more alive physically? It 
is also more vital mentally. The praise, it is 
true, makes us glow, but it is not the reaction 
glow of a cold plunge, it is a relaxing glow—bene- 
ficial, too, but not so energizing. 

Attacked by criticism, your wits marshal 
themselves for defense. You are not to blame, 
and this is why—ah, yes, there are many ex- 
cuses! You give them glibly or haltingly, ac- 
cording to your skill or your conviction. But it 
is a profound truth that he who excuses himself 
accuses himself. Even as you make your ex- 
cuses the, accusation against you is fastening 
itself in your consciousness, to return to you 
again and again. 

‘‘Am I that thing that he called me?” said 
Alexander, musing aloud over the Persian letter. 

‘*No, Lord of all the earth,’”’ came the instant 
answer. ‘He hath not seen thee.” 

And ‘‘No” must Alexander have thought, 
and yet. . . . He had asked the question. And 
to ask a question means that there is a right an- 
swer somewhere. The fine brains of the world 
ask and ask until the right answer is found. No 
courtier’s assurance suffices. If the criticism is 
unjust it has yet served to rouse. 

The ability to profit from just criticism and 
to put by unjust criticism marks greatness. Its 
finest American example is Lincoln. No man 
was ever so pursued by criticism. A whole race 
of knockers camped about his daily life and fell 
upon his simplest acts and words. He used 
them; he actually profited by them, sometimes 
seriously considering them, sometimes brush- 
ing them aside as he did with his reply to the 
accusation that Grant drank. 

The truth is we were not intended to win any- 
thing easily, whether it is character or happiness 
or success. We were meant to grow, and we do 
not grow with sloth or easy approval. 

St. Paul put it into the fewest words when he 
said: ‘I have fought a good fight.’ Most of 
the saints from St. Paul to St. Augustine have 
not only been good fighters themselves but good 
critics of other people’s fights. 


Bf gsc. only other class of men who have come 
anywhere near the saints in profitable criti- 
cism has been the editors. They have been great 
censors of public life and morals and of public 
character, and without them we might have 
gone far but fared worse. Freedom of the press 
has meant freedom to criticize even the Mighti- 
est of the Land, and asa result no man may run 
for public office whose private life cannot with- 
stand the attacks of the knockers. 

We shall not soon be done with our debt of 
gratitude to those knockers, unhappily few, 
who attack insincerity and sham with humor. 
For humor is gentler than satire or criticism, 
and leaves less of a scar. 

Mark Twain is as effectual a reformer as 
Emerson. Bernard Shaw, turning ideas upside 
down that he may the better prove their worth 
or their worthlessness, has delivered some 
mighty blows against many a privileged evil, 
and set placid people by the ears just when they 
were most comfortable and most eager to sleep. 
And Rudyard Kipling’s sledge hammer ‘“ Re- 
cessional”’ did more for England than a hundred 
silken poems of praise. 

Personally, what better can we do with criti- 
cism than follow the two things “‘that stand like 
stone: kindness in another’s trouble, courage in 
our own’’? 

If one you love meets with criticism, then it 
is your time for kindness. If it is yourself, then 
it is time for the courage to examine it and find 
its truth; to use it if it is true; to put it aside 
without worry if it is not. 
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The Key to Pan-Americanism 
By Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker 


the question of Pan-Americanism can fail 

to admit that it will never be possible for 
our Government to enter into ideal social or 
commercial relationship with Mexico, Central 
America and South America until the people of 
those countries understand each other better. 
Women have a special part to play in bringing 
about this desired consummation, and organized 
womanhood, as represented by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, has a solemn 
duty in this matter. 

The Pan-American Scientific Congress made 
the task of Pan-Americanism seem more rather 
than less difficult. The sooner we face the truth 
the sooner will we be prepared to meet condi- 
tions. Each day I was more and more impressed 
by three facts: 

First, our ignorance concerning the home life, 
the education, the tastes, the achievements of 
the women of the other Americas. 

Second, a great diversity in standards of life 
and in ideals of the three Americas. 

Third, the lack of a means of communication. 

While the Latin-Americans are far better lin- 
guists than we are, yet only a small percentage 
of their women speak English. It was a matter 
of pride that Mrs. Lansing, the gentle wife of the 
Secretary of State, was able to welcome the dele- 
gates in Spanish; but with this exception there 
was not a single speaker from our country who 
greeted our guests in their own tongue. 


N: ONE who has studied fundamentally 


NE of the wholesome lessons taught by the 

conference was an arousing in many of us of 
that sometimes forgotten virtue of humility. 
With the ability our people have, if they could 
only become convinced of the necessity of learn- 
ing Spanish the result would soon be accom- 
plished. 

An inexcusable arrogance on our part is one 
of the greatest blocks in our way to achieve the 
correct attitude toward Latin-American coun- 
tries. We think we conceal this feeling, but our 
neighbors read us through and through and 
justly resent our patronage. However, in spite 
of these difficulties a way will be found to over- 
come them. 

The first step is for us to inform ourselves. 
Therefore, I beg the Clubs to centralize on a 
systematic study course for 1916-1917. Topics 
recommended are: ‘‘Pan-Americanism; the 
Life, in All Its Bearings, of the Women of Mex- 
ico, Central America and South America’’; ‘‘ The 
Spanish Language.”’ May we not encourage our 
children to join us in these studies, especially in 
the last mentioned? 

“‘T drink to her! And she is Cuba.” This 
toast, which is a treasured one in Havana, we 
eagerly approved after our eight days’ stay in 
the Island Republic. 

One of our first visits was to a ward school in 
the most crowded part of the city. The princi- 
pal, Miss Lander, is beloved by the entire com- 
munity. You will remember that with the 
coming of American intervention a public-school 
system was established. Since there was no 
time to erect school buildings, and since there 
was no ground available in this congested sec- 
tion, an old residence had been fitted over to 
accommodate, as best it could, five hundred 
girls from the kindergarten through the seventh 
grade; the Cubans do not favor coeducation 
even in primary grades. 


(=. the atmosphere of the school is 
marvelous. Miss Lander has been in charge 
sixteen years. She not only knows personally 
every girl there, but keeps in close touch with 
each student who has at any time been in the 
school. She is principal, teacher, friend, mother, 
guardian and father confessor. Never has it 
been my privilege to visit an educational institu- 
tion where the personality of the one in charge 
was more vividly reflected in every classroom. 

The teachers in her staff give not only long 
hours of service in the day, but return at night 
to instruct, without extra compensation, all'those 
who desire to learn. We may well imitate 
Havana in the matter of teachers’ salaries, as 
eighty-five dollars a month is, I was told, the 
least amount paid. 

We went to Cuba thinking that the population 
was prone to take life easy, but to our surprise 
we found that the schools open at eight o’clock 
in the morning, which means an early breakfast 
and the entire household awake wh‘le many of 
us are still sleeping. 

The University of Havana is well located on 
the heights overlooking the city, and the authori- 
ties are building a noble approach to it. The 
pride of the campus is the open court, within 
which grow two noble laurel trees. How appro- 
priate that the university has laurel crowns so 
near at hand! 

This story was told us: Some years ago the 
registrar of the university was amusedly sur- 
prised by a woman's applying for admission. 





When he asked the president for instructions 
the answer was: ‘Consult the by-laws of the 
university.’’ The registrar returned dismayed, 
to report that there was nothing to prevent the 
entrance of women. 

Then said the president: ‘‘ We are in honor 
bound to admit them.” 

Gradually the number of women has in- 
creased until now our sex is well represented 
in this university that 
is so dear to the hearts 
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A Vision of “Power and Glory” 
By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


eration might be is Mrs. T. G. Winter's 

idea, but the words are always my text 

to club women and to future club women; for 

in the future all women will be club women in 

this higher and better sense of having the 

vision of what we might accomplish if we could 

lay aside all local and personal elements and 
work together, as women should, for good. 

Occasionally we seem 

already to get a glimpse 


"Te power and glory” of what our Fed- 
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of the Cuban people. 
Two of the many de- 
lightful women we met 
had taken the Ph. D. 
degree from the uni- 
versity. 


A 


She Woman’s Club 
_of Havana, a mem- 
ber of the General Fed- 
eration, numbers nearly 
two hundred, twenty- 
five per cent of whom 
are Cubans. This club 
has done much excellent 
philanthropicwork,and 
never fails to send dele- 
gates to the Biennial. 
We were told by the 
women themselves that 
the Cuban woman is 
tremendously strong in 
her patriotism and in 
her individual work, but 
that she needs training 
in the joy and the effi- 
ciency of codperation. 

The few men whom I 
had the pleasure of 
meeting expressed their 
desire that women in- 
terest themselves in 
civic life, feeling that 
the republic would be 
much more prosperous 
if the women came to the conclusion that the 
best housekeeping of today never stops with 
the four walls of one’s home. 

Unless all signs fail, the day will come when 
organized women’s clubs will exist throughout 
Cuba, and when the Cuban Federation will 
join us in our Biennial Conference. 

Then why should not Cuba, beautiful Cuba, 
stretch forth her right hand to the sisters of 
the South, her left to the sisters of the North, 
saying to one and all: 

““Come, women of America, come to Havana 
and let us reason together. Let us study the 
problems that confront our lands. Let us in- 
form ourselves of the needs, the conditions, the 
aspirations of women; let us, here in the 
youngest of the American republics, discuss 
how each may help the other. Let us all meet 
in a Pan-American Congress that shall go 
down in history as the first as- 
sembling of the moth- 
ers of the three 
Americas.” 
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Fountain Erected by the Woman’s Club 
of Kirksville, Missouri 
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of the realization of this 
vision. When a whole 
State Federation takes 
fire with some holy pur- 
pose, and, laying aside 
the lesser individual 
ambitions, strives with 
earnestness to bring 
about better conditions 
for the state, we seem 
already to be well on 
our way. Such has 
been the educational 
impulse which ani- 
mated Kentucky first, 
then North Carolina 
and other Southern 
States, to wipe out an 
unenviable record of 
illiteracy. 








RKANSAS has a 
4 i particularly proud 
record of work done 
along educational lines. 
The effort there was to 
raise the standard of 
the rural schools, and 
the campaign opened 
with an official request 
from the State Federa- 
tion president for vol- 
unteer service on the 
part of women along 
five suggested lines: 

First, to address Teachers’ Institutes and 
lay especial emphasis upon Home Economics 
and Library Extension, and to learn to know 
the teachers and the needs of the rural school. 

Second, to serve as aid to the canning-club 
organizers; to assist in marketing the canned 
goods, and to secure the interest of business 
men in the whole scheme. 

Third, to makea roster of the county schools, 
to appoint two women to every school, and to 
work unceasingly to bring each school up to the 
standard requirement. 

Fourth, to create a desire for county super- 
vision. 

Fifth, to assist in the enforcement of state 
health requirements in the matter of clean and 
pure foods. 

These were the goals set by these Arkansas 
The results obtained may be 

summed up about as follows: 
Meeting with teachers 
naturally gave 
mutual 


women. 
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Fountain Erected by the Woman’s Club of Van Buren, Arkansas 





whole woman’s club movement. 
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enlightenment and furnished opportunity for 
emphasis to be placed upon the value of organi- 
zation and federation, and the profit which the 
interest and sympathy of the State Federation 
would bring to the teachers of the state in in- 
creased interest, sympathy and, finally, even 
dollars and cents. 

The second request, to appoint canning-club 
committees to work with and for an organizer, 
brought really wonderful results in some places. 
This appealed to the men, who took the initia- 
tive and raised the money to bring trained 
women to hold schools of Home Economics and 
to give canning-club instruction. 

In El Dorado the school continued for a week 
and the teachers and girls of the county were 
entertained by the club women. Nearly one 
hundred women and girls attended this school. 

In Fort Smith the same kind of school was 
put on, except that the City Federation, work- 
ing with the men, went farther than El Dorado. 
They had an “All Arkansas Product Show,”’ 
where Arkansas grown and Arkansas manu- 
factured foods were exhibited. Again the girls 
were the guests of club women and the delight 
of some of the children was boundless. 


| Slit SMITH is near the mountainous dis- 
trict and many of the necessities of a city 
child’s life had never been seen by these children. 
One club woman writes: ‘‘We were very tired 
after the week of telephoning and working, but 
it was worth the price a hundred times over.” 
In Helena the canning-club girls were met by 
decorated floats and a committee of ladies from 
the Art League. The children were carried in a 
big store team and provided with horns and 
anything else that would make a noise. The 
two floats, with the cheering crowd of corn-club 
boys and canning-club girls, made the inhabi- 
tants know that something was going on in 


Phillips County. 


At the Fair Ground, which was their destina- 
tion, they were addressed by the county judge, 
a club woman and the state agent of the canning 
clubs. The latter opened a number of cans and 
showed what was wrong and what was good, 
and urged that every girl belonging to a canning 
club should work for the motto ‘“‘To Make the 
Best Better.” 

This crowd was entertained at dinner, and 
the Fair Ground was theirs for the day. The 
Home-Makers’ clubs—for the colored folks— 
were accorded the same privileges and instruc- 
tions. To make the work complete, the Art 
League sold to merchants and to private indi- 
viduals all the cans put up in this county. 

And so all over the state club women are 
working for the country child and the town 
child to encourage them to work with their 
hands. The merchants in Helena gave thirty- 
five prizes for the boys and girls belonging to 
these two clubs. 

The third request has just begun to get 
results. The chairman of rural schools has four 
teacherages to the credit of Arkansas when the 
club women did not know they had even one. 

The slogan of the Federation administration 
is: ‘‘Work!” The aim: to start the campaign 
for the elimination of illiteracy in Arkansas. 

Nor is the Federation neglecting the boys, the 
future fathers of the race. At the request of 
a club woman the Crossett Lumber Company 
offered through the Federation a fifty-ton silo 
for the boy who should raise the largest amount 
of corn per acre. This will be awarded to some 
Arkansas boy and may start him on the way to 
become a progressive farmer with a great stock 
farm. 

In addition to all this, committees of club 
women went before quorum courts in October 
and asked for appropriations for a demonstrator 
and organizer, and in nearly every instance they 
were given increased appropriations, or an or- 
ganization in places where there had been none 
before. 


N SUCH a manner are the Arkansas women 

working together to bring about the realiza- 
tion of their vision. One who was present at the 
meeting of the Arkansas Federation writes: 

The spirit of the recent meeting was service in 
the highest sense. So filled with enthusiasm were 
the women of the state that mothers were present 
with their babies—club mothers who had no one 
to leave the babies with at home and were brave 
enough to bring them. And the babies demon- 
strated that even club babies seem to be a superior 
product, since they are raised right and are healthy — 
so of course they are good. I tell you this privately 
to show you how in earnest we are. 

And I am telling it to you, dear readers of 
the HomME JOURNAL, to show you how the first 
interest of the club women is for the child—in 
the home, in the school, and then out in the 
world. Do you not get a vision of ‘‘the power 
and glory” of the Federation when we shall 
have made all local and personal elements 
subservient to it? 
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Shoes 
Parents: 


Give Your Child 


“Peaceful 
Feet” 


OT feet that later on will cry 
out with corns or bunions or 
ingrowing nails or fallen arches— 
the inevitable results of wearing nar- 
row-pointed, bone-bending shoes. 


But healthy feet, that never in a 
lifetime will know such ills—feet 
that have grown up in Educator Shoes. 


Educators come for the whole 
family. Therefore spare your chil- 
dren from ever learning foot trou- 
ble, and let Nature free your own 
feet from such ills, by putting the 
whole family into Educators today. 

3ut make sure EDUCATOR is 
branded on the sole. “That is your 
guarantee of the orthopzdically 
correct Educator shape that “‘lets 
the feet grow as they should.”’ 

Send For ‘‘Bent Bones Make 

Frantic Feet’’ 
a startling book of facts by famous 
orthopedic experts. Tells How to 
Walk Right, How to Have Healthy 
Feet, etc. Send post card for copy 
today. 

RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
13 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers also of All-America and Signet 


Shoes for men, and Mayfairs for women 


Rice & Hutchins 


EolizavOR 
SHOE 


RIG UB Pat. Ose 





Unless branded thus on the sole 
it is not a genuine Educator 
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Patent Colt 
Dress Educator 
for Children 





HAMA SERRA 
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How to Organize and Conduct a Home Industry 


By Helen R. Albee 





5IN CRAFT enterprises fos- 
|| tered by one person there are 
both weakness and strength. 
It gives the director free hand 
to work out theories and to 
H||| follow new leads, and a per- 

| sonal industry excites in- 
terest because it is individual, 
and it acquires a peculiar 
—————— prestige in being neither a 
factory nor a codperative business. It should 
use business methods without becoming com- 
mercial in spirit. 

On the other hand industries fostered by one 
person are at the mercy of circumstances. IIl 
health or any other vital change can cut short 
the activities. Again, a person working alone 
is often crippled for funds; it takes a longer time 
to produce results, and the most rigid economy, 
that can easily be overdone, is required. 

It is not enough for women to unite in a de- 
sire to help a community by starting a craft. 
Hard work must be done, and either they must 
divide it and each make herself responsible for 
her share, or they must pledge enough money to 
hire those who will do it. 

I have in mind the early career of what is to- 
day a well-known industry. It started by one of 
a small coterie writing to me to advise them how 
to begin. Not knowing their special difficulties I 
described my own work as a pioneer and ad- 
vised them to follow the plan as far as it was 
expedient. 








Fok eighteen months I answered inquiries on 
every conceivable point, when one day I 
received a woeful letter stating that they had 
spent five hundred dollars and had not taken in 
five; that something radical must be done or the 
venture must end; should they go on or stop? 
They would abide by my decision. 

I was reluctant to assume the responsibility 
of answering that question; but as I reviewed 
their letters I saw their mistake, and I wrote 
very plainly that they had been running the 
thing too cheaply. I told them that.not one of 
them had lifted a finger toward the actual work; 
that everything had been done at arms’ length 
by a woman in a distant city, who gave a very 
divided attention to various necessary details; 
that no personal training had ever been given to 
the workers in dyeing, stamping or technic; 
that they had picked up a design anywhere and 
had spent money foolishly when they purchased 
supplies in small quantities, paying two express 
charges before they reached workers, instead of 
buying in quantity and shipping directly to 
them by freight. 

I said that the craft demanded an experienced 
designer and dyer who could furnish good pat- 
terns and would spend months with the colony, 
in which time she could discover responsible 
women who could be trained to do as much of 
the work as possible right there; that such an 
artist was expensive and they must pay well 
for what they could not do themselves. 

The reason my industry had flourished was 
that I did all the fancy touches myself, and, 
while I also had spent five hundred dollars my 
first year, I took in a like sum and the work 
was self-supporting from its infancy. 

This was not pleasant reading, but my corre- 
spondents were women of sense, and they took 
my counsel, with the result that a year later 
they wrote that they had employed a capable 
instructor who made designs, that she had 
trained the little colony in needful details; they 
were getting materials at wholesale and were 
now more than self-supporting, for they had 
enough orders ahead to employ eleven women 
for eighteen months. 

I give this experience at length as a typical 
case of the requirements of an industry. Some 
one must be prepared to do honest labor, and 
having been intrusted with it, let her do it. 
Divide it among several people, if you will, but 
keep your hands off, seal the lips and permit 
each to work out her own destiny. 


“RAFT work is more than making something 
to give away or to sell; it is a liberal edu- 
cation that gradually develops earnest workers, 
and it is a poor craft that cannot supply daily 
problems for all hands for ten years running; 
and it is in mastering them that real value lies 
for the director. 

My own industry has been run differently 
and for another purpose. My first plan was to 
give home employment to a few neighbors who 
had leisure in winter. Believing that the hooked 
rug was capable of much improvement, and 
studying its possibilities, I worked out an orig- 
inal method of my own that made our prod- 
uct indistinguishable from heavy Turkish rugs. 

First, I mastered every detail myself and then 
observed how my workers carried out instruc- 
tions, in order to gain further suggestions from 
their work; so that ultimately my method repre- 
sented a composite of my ideas and theirs. 

I foresaw that the results would be of too 
much value to be confined to my handful of 
workers, for the rugs immediately gained pres- 
tige through frequent exhibitions of Arts and 
Crafts societies; and I sought ways of placing 
my craft at the disposal of others, who should 
work independently of me yet use my experi- 
ence to save them from needless mistakes. 


As it was impossible for me to explain in 
personal letters the details of my method, out of 
self-defense I prepared a small manual which 
should, at nominal cost, take the place of a 
course of instruction for people at a distance. 
In it I described how the industry began, and 
how others could start; every process of the 
system, including dyeing and dye formulas, was 
explained minutely, and this booklet has been 
the means of leading a multitude of people, 
whom I could not otherwise have reached, to 
begin this craft intelligently for themselves. 

I am so convinced of the value of illustrated 
text-books on various crafts that I have urged 
our Bureau of Education to consider the matter 
and issue a series for the use of teachers, just as 
the Agricultural Bureau issues Bulletins for 
farmers, and the Smithsonian Institution pub- 
lishes Bulletins and books on ethnology. 


V HEN I discovered that others had difficul- 
/¥V ties, as I had, in getting materials at low 
cost I began to order in quantities, and placed 
them within the reach of others. Later I learned 
that even more was needed, for, without seeing 
an example of our finished product, distant 
workers failed to get a beautiful texture; so I 
offered to send at small cost a sampler that 
should show the proper texture. I constantly 
exhibited, many times when there was no pos- 
sible chance of sale, just for the sake of showing 
what a homemade rug could be when new hand- 
dyed goods were used. 

You may ask, to whom has this craft ap- 
pealed? To all sorts of educational institutions, 
who see that, for the average pupil, a well-made 
rug has an intrinsic value beyond many kinds 
of handwork now taught in schools; so that 
inquiries come from art, industrial, normal, 
manual training and high schools; from kin- 
dergartens and schools for defective and in- 
corrigible children; also from superintendents of 
insane hospitals and nervous sanitariums; from 
women’s exchanges and clubs and industrial 
unions, church societies, Indian reservations, 
Southern plantations, settlement workers and 
private individuals. 

To them I have said: ‘I can help you by plac- 
ing my experience and materials at your com- 
mand; but the actual work you must do yourself, 
and unless you have originality and some knowl- 
edge of drawing and design, and a feeling of 
harmonious coloring, you cannot do this work 
as it should be done. If you have ability you 
have an intuitive confidence in yourself which is 
a safe guide. If you wish to come yourself or to 
send a student to me for training I can save 
you time and much futile experiment. In any 
event you must go at it with courage and a 
determination to win.”’ 


AVING spoken of industries directed by 

one person or a coterie, I proceed to a third 
method. I believe that the greatest opportunity 
of extending crafts lies with craft societies, and 
it can be accomplished in this manner: Suppose 
that a society agrees upon a certain craft as 
adapted to the vicinity; for instance, furniture 
or wooden utensils in a timbered country; tex- 
tile weaving or rugs near flax or wool markets; 
pottery where kaolin or superior clay exists, and 
so on. 

Then let the society engage a teacher of 
that craft—one who is strong in original design 
as well as in the actual processes involved. Let 
them begin by purchasing a collection of good 
examples made by the instructor, for through 
these examples they could prove that the proj- 
ect was practical, not theoretical. 

The society should provide raw materials at 
wholesale prices and should own the designs sup- 
plied by the teacher. With this working equip- 
ment let them arouse interest in some adjacent 
district where living is cheap. Having gathered 
a nucleus they could arrange that the workers 
should pay for materials used and half the cost 
of instruction by the teacher, which might be for 
three or six months. 

By that time the pupils should have ac- 
quired sufficient proficiency to work alone, 
with occasional visits of inspection from the 
teacher. When the work reached sufficient ex- 
cellence the society should take it and place it 
on sale in its own and other cities, charging a 
minimum commission for its disposal. Then 
the experiment could be repeated elsewhere; 
and as the first workers became proficient they 
could be sent as teachers when a demand arose. 

It would be of vital importance to get suitable 
teachers, for all would depend upon the com- 


prise with so much at stake could not afford to 
practice false economy in point of instruction. 
Consider what an impulse it would give to art 
students if such new fields awaited their par- 
ticular talents. 

Surely there are public-spirited men and 
women who can see the possibilities of placing 
money at the disposal of a craft society, to 
be used in an experimental way. They should 
not expect much return at the start, but an in- 
fluential society could make the new product 
known all over the country within two or three 
years; and after that it would require many 
centers to meet the demand. 

The great question would be to get teachers, 
trained practically as well as theoretically, to 


take charge of industries. Perhaps you ask, do 
not art and industrial schools claim to teach 
crafts? Yes, so do manual training and trades 
schools teach trades; yet factory superintend- 
ents say that students graduated from them 
have only theoretical knowledge, and that it 
takes months to work them over into available 
material. 

A teacher in a rural industry must for- 
get scientific equipments and be prepared to 
use primitive methods and to supply her own 
modern conveniences; she must understand the 
temper and prejudices of small communities; 
she must meet provincial limitations with tact 
and sympathy; and she must ignore jealousies 
and criticism. Nowhere can she gain insight re- 
garding the opportunities as well as difficulties 
of her work as in a regularly organized industry. 

There are so few of them and they are so busy 
that I doubt if she would be readily accepted as 
astudent; for the head of an industry must hus- 
band her energies and can ill afford to give her 
time to those who will leave as soon as they be- 
come proficient, and will be her competitors. It 
is one thing for a person to take enough lessons 
to understand the barest rudiments of a craft, 
and quite another to be competent to judge of 
work as it is returned and to show each worker 
where her deficiency lies and to help her out 
of it. 

An intimate association with the actual work 
is really necessary, and I believe that if the mat- 
ter were seriously agitated certain industries 
could be induced to forego a portion of their 
regular output and substitute a regular course of 
tuition for teachers. If a student did not wish 
to buy materials for many pieces of work she 
could let her labor offset the experience gained 
by doing various things, aside from the usual 
price of tuition, and thus receive the largest pos- 
sible experience, with mutual benefit to herself 
and the industry. 

Money is scarcely an equivalent for all that 
is bestowed by an experienced craft worker, and 
students can well afford to be generous. 


I HAVE been leading up to the most important 
point of the whole question: Who is eligible 
to do craft work? Any needy woman who has 
failed to support herself by common labor? No; 
if she cannot live by scrubbing, cleaning and 
washing because she does not do these things 
well, she cannot be a craft worker. A woman 
left suddenly a widow with children, who must 
earn money at once to feed them? No; for she 
cannot give the time necessary to master acraft; 
nor, for the same reason, can a woman in a finan- 
cial strait, who must earn something at once 
to tide over the pinch. Any woman who has a 
little knack or skill with her hands and wants 
some new thing toamuse her? No; it is a waste 
of time to try to get serious results from her. 
Neither is it for the so-called unemployed poor, 
although here and there it is worth while to 
train an unemployed poor person. Who then 
is eligible? 

From my long personal relation with this 
question I should say that in every community 
there are a few right-minded people of intelli- 
gence needing regular employment who are well 
fitted for craft work. 

They must be reasonable and take kindly crit- 
icism in good part; patient, and expect to earn 
proficiency by serious application; they must 
work conscientiously, for they assume a respon- 
sibility of no mean order when they undertake 
acommission. A few pieces of slighted work may 
ruin the good name of any industry, and the 
reputation of the whole lies in the hand of each. 

Young housewives with growing children, 
whose needs outstrip the slender family purse, 
make the best of workers; for family cares have 
taught them to practice frugality and industry. 

Crafts appeal to those who, while not poor, 
have little or no spending money for their church, 
charities or some needy relative; they address 
themselves to women with home ties that cannot 
be evaded yet do not take all their time, such as 
invalids to be tended, or aged parents or toddlers 
that cannot be left alone; also to others who 
have been self-supporting before marriage and 
miss the ready money they once earned; young 
women who are saving something for the edu- 
cation of younger members of the family; and 
lastly, those with a small but insufficient income. 


DR. true way to start an industry is to follow 
the law of natural growth from small begin- 
nings. No matter how capable the teacher is, it 
is better to begin with not more than three or 
four persons at one time, and let the excellence 
of their work gradually attract the attention of 
other workers rather than a large outfit. 

Some people have the false idea that an in- 
dustry is simply a distributing center for work; it 
is largely that after it becomes thoroughly estab- 
lished and a high standard of workmanship is 
set; but to start by giving out work indiscrim- 
inately to a number of untrained, irresponsible 
people is sure to end disastrously. 

I regard the spirit of an industry more im- 
portant than its product. If it stands for good 
taste, honor, generosity and an unselfish desire 
to serve others, it will minister to the highest 
ends in its influence upon those who, having 
caught some of the glow of its enthusiasm and 
ideals, will strive to follow in its footsteps. 
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beth Bissell 


HE daisy decoration will 

be especially becoming 
to the dark-haired child 
dressed in white with a touch 
of yellow baby ribbon. 


Fitting Into the Harmony of Color Will be the Fair- 
Haired Pink-and-White Baby Who Rides Herein 


Grac< ful and Patriotic is This Trim for the Fourth-of-July Parade 





“Where Did You Come From, Baby Dear, 
Out of the Everywhere Into the Here?” 








Grandmother’s Old-Fashioned Garden is a Decoration Most Sure to Please 











The Car of the Beautiful Rainbow That Ends in a Pot of Gold 





The Stork’s Nest Visualizes the Old-World Superstition 
That This Bird Heralds a Birth 











A Rose May Basket to be 
Occupied by a Little Rosebud 
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NOTE— These decorated carts and cars are presented in response to requests for suggestions of this kind. A general description of each decoration and the approximate 
amount of materials needed will be supplied upon request. When asking for information kindly inclose an addressed, stamped envelope, and send your request to i} 
Mrs. Bissell, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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NOTE—If the whole page is mounted on muslin or linen before the figures are cut out the different parts will last longer and the tabs will not tear so easily. Cut along the dotted lines, and slip the doll’s head 
into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at the waistline, slightly bent to form an easel, the doll can be made to stand. 
















season. 






The Finish of a Fore- 
hand Drive, With the 
Player in the Air 
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By Molla Bjurstedt 


NOTE—Miss Bjurstedt is a Norwegian by birth, and was eight times champion of Norway before coming to the United States in 
December, 1914. Absolutely unknown, she entered the Women’s National Indoor Championship in New York in March, 1915, and went 
through the tournament without losing a set and won the title in singles. When the season opened outdoors she took the title in singles 
in the National Tournament and in the National Clay Court Tournament, being the first woman to hold all the National titles in one 
In 1916 she started the season by winning the Brooklyn Casino championship and then the National Indoor Championship in 
singles and, paired with Miss Marie Wagner, the doubles championship. 











Tue EpI!tors. 


Miss Bjurstedt Serving; 
She Has Just Started Her 
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Stroke. Correct Form 
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The Middle of a Forehand Drive; How the Player 
Sometimes Throws Herself at the Ball 
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Making a Volley on the Forehand Inside the 
Service Court. Correct as to Form 





Driving in Mid-Air; 
Shows the Player’s 
Terrific Energy 
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physical limitations. I have, for instance, never met 

a woman who could serve a ball so swiftly that a fairly 
good player had much trouble in returning it. Therefore I serve easily within my- 
self and try to serve for placement rather than for speed. I serve generally to the 
weak spot of my opponent; if she is weak on her backhand, I serve to her backhand 
until I have convinced her that the ball is always coming on her backhand; then 
I shoot the service to her forehand, and often score a clean ace. 

Having served, I stand behind the center of the base line and drive the returns. 
I believe that driving from the base line is the woman’s way to play tennis. I try 
to have my shots cut the side lines and the base line; my favorite plan of 
campaign is to drive first to one side line and then to the other, taking 
my opponent to and fro across the court until I find my chance to drive 
foranace. An effective base-line game involves hard, accurate driving. 

I drive the ball before it has reached the top of the bound; most 
girls and men wait until the ball descends from the top of the bound. 
My method requires a somewhat sharper eye and quicker hand than the 
other method, but it gains time in the return. I also drive my balls 
just over the net; I try to graze the net with every stroke. The closer to the net 
the ball travels the shorter will be its route to the bounce and therefore the less 
time will be given to the opponent for the return. 

I play only straight strokes, with the exception of a slight top spin on my 
drives. I do not play the complex services, the chop stroke or any other of the 
strokes which depend upon great top or under spin. I cannot find time for these 
strokes in my game. If I ever reach a point where I am satisfied that my drive 
cannot be bettered I may take up these complex strokes—but I doubt it. 

Sometimes the best game is to permit your opponent to tire herself out. She 
may have a very effective, swift service and be strong at the net. Against such 
a player I work for exhaustion. I plan my strokes to make her run about the 
court; I keep her back from the net by deep driving or by lobbing. About one 
set of such tactics will take all the steam out of the net-player’s game. Then 
you can go in to win. 

I hold that any game which depends upon anything other than the strokes of 
tennis is unfair. One should never hurry an opponent by sending the second service 
immediately after the first, nor delay the receipt of service unduly in order to keep 
the server tense. I would give an injured player any amount of time to recover 
or would postpone the match, but I dislike having a match delayed in order to 
‘get on a player’s nerves.’”’ The game which I like to play puts no dependence 
upon tricks, but involves the maximum of hard, earnest, thoughtful play. 


4 \O BEGIN with, I base my game on a knowledge of my 
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Playing a Low-Bounding Ball at the Base Line, Leaning Over 
and Keeping the Racket Horizontal. Correct in Form 











The Beginning of a Hard 
and Accurate Forehand 
Drive. Correct in Form 


Just Hitting the Ball for a 
Forehand Drive. Correct 
as to Form 
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Here the Player is Going to the Net to Exe- 
cute a Backhand Volley 
















Making a Hard “Get” 
Which Most Players 
Would Not Reach 
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Have You 


—ever used lemon juice in 
place of vinegar as hundreds of 
thousands of housewives and 
the most famous chefsdo today? 


—ever added it to the water 
in which you boil the more 
economical cuts of meat to 
better the flavor and make the 
meat more tender ? 

—ever baked two halves of 
lemon with a fish to make the 
fish more pleasing to the palate > 
—ever tasted a dish flavored 
with “the witching drop of fresh 
lemon juice” that didn’t taste 
better than dishes flavored 
with “extract” > 


Thousands of housewives use 
lemons as above. 


How Do You 


Use Lemons? 











We are going to compile a 
book called “The Most Useful 
Fruit,” in which we will describe 
many household uses and _ print 
many recipes. Eighty-six uses have 
been suggested already. If you 
know some g uses or some 
tested recipes and want to contrib- 
ute to this book, send us your sug- 
gestions. For your trouble we'll 
send you a copy of our beautiful 
orange-and-lemon_ recipe book, 
“Sunkist Salads and Desserts.” 


Lemons or lemon juice are used today, 
besides in a culinary way, as a cleaner for 
clothes, brass, glassware and silverware, 
and in diluted combinations as a mouth 
wash, a shampoo, a lotion for the hands 
and face, a bath perquisite, etc., etc. 
There is no other fruit that serves in so 
many varied ways. Are you missing its 
fullest possibilities > 

















Sunkist 


California’s Selected 
Practically Seedless 


Lemons 





Sunkist are juicy, full-flavored, 
tart, clean, firm, beautiful lemons. 
Dealers everywhere sell them at 
the same prices asked for ordinary 
kinds. You can be sure of getting the 
best if you say “Sunkist,” and look for 
that name on the tissue wrapper. 

Save the wrappers from oranges 
and lemons for beautiful silverware 
premiums. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Co-operative—-Non-profit 
Eastern Headquarters: Dept. B-25 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 















HE question has come: 
“How did Children’s 
Day start? Who 
founded it?’”’ And reverently 
we may say in reply that it was instituted on 
that day when, with sun shining, roses and 
lilies blooming, birds singing and winds gently 
blowing o’er old Judea, He stood and said: 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me.” 
There has been a growing consciousness of the 
child ever since that time, and our age is more 
conscious of the child and his rights and needs 
than any that has preceded it. 

But to ask who originated Children’s Day as 
it is observed today, as one says, we might as 
well ask the origin of spring, of the coming of 
the birds and the flowers, for the day has grown 
out of the heart of love of the Church for the 
little ones. 

In 1732 there was a great revival among chil- 
dren in Germany, so remarkable that for more 
than a century afterward the seventeenth of 
August was observed as Children’s Day. Before 
the movement took any form in our country 
ministers of various denominations were observ- 
ing annually a day for children, often desig- 
nated as ‘‘ Flower Sunday,” and the baptism of 
children constituted a part of the service. 

In fact, the Universalist General Convention 
of 1867 recommended the observance of the sec- 
ond Sunday in June as a day for the baptism of 
children, and in 1870 strengthened its resolution 
by making it the ‘‘duty”’ of every parish to set 
aside a Sunday for that purpose. 


The Day Always an Uplift 


IRST among the denominations to act ina 

representative capacity to recommend and 
adopt Children’s Day was the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. As early as 1865 that church 
recommended Children’s Day as a part of its 
plan to raise a Student Loan Fund to aid worthy 
young people from its Sunday schools to secure 
higher education, and at its General Conference 
in 1868 the second Sunday in June was desig- 
nated to be observed as Children’s Day. 

Later the American Baptist Publication Soci- 
ety set its seal upon the second Sunday in June 
as its Children’s Day, with the offering to be 
used to plant Sunday schools all over the land, 
where there are none, and to send out master- 
workmen Sunday-school missionaries to enrich 
the Sunday-school life and make it efficient. The 
contributions also helped support the Society’s 
colportage wagons and chapel cars which have 
done such a great work in evangelization. 

It is a fixed feast—the second Sunday in 
June, the time of the singing of birds, the fra- 
grance and beauty of flowers, the month of roses, 
always with the associated thought of helping 
others. All this isa fair setting for the little ones, 
whose voices are sweeter than the birds. 

There should always be a special sermon 
for the children, and the illustrated sermons, 
whether by object or by picture, are always espe- 
cially enjoyed by the little ones and by older 
listeners as well. 

The aims in the service on Children’s Day are 
to bring the entire church to a recognition of the 
child and to enlist the whole church in the mod- 
ern efforts put forth for the spiritual well-being 
of children, and to acquaint the whole church 
with the work of the Sunday school. 

The Sunday school is the one place where the 
child feels at home and wherein he meets just 
recognition. The danger is that he will live in 
the school alone and not form attachment to the 
church services. The whole church should coép- 
erate to link the school with the church. 

Another great aim is to educate and train the 
children themselves. Impression is only a part 
of the work of teaching children; we should 
seek always to obtain the proper expression as 
well. Then there is a larger world than the local 
church, and the service should acquaint the 
children with other children and their needs. 


A Part for Every Department 


if EMINDING us of Longfellow comes a new 

service for this year, called ‘‘ The Children’s 
Hour.” The program is longer than can be ren- 
dered at one service. This service has been 
arranged with two thoughts in mind: That dif- 
ferent classes may make appropriate selections, 
and that schools that desire a morning or 
afternoon and an evening program may have 
sufficient material for both by making wise 
combinations. 

The first part of the program carries out the 
idea presented in a prose recitation entitled 
“The Ladder of Life.” Following this comes a 
““Welcome to the Cradle Roll,” followed by a 
“Cradle Song.’’ Then four girls represent the 
Beginners with four-line recitations, and fol- 
low with a Beginners’ song: ‘‘A Happy Little 
Band You See.”’ After this comes a Primary ex- 
ercise, entitled ‘‘One by One.”’ A Junior recita- 
tion comes next, ‘Still Climbing” —‘“A higher 
round we’ve climbed, a broader outlook gain- 
ing.” And afterward an Intermediate exercise 





on’s Day This 


By The Minister’s Social Helper 
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by five children, entitled ‘‘ Higher on Life’s 
Ladder.”’ Then a Senior recitation, “‘Steps’’— 
“Still higher steps we’ve taken and on a higher 
round we stand.” 

The music throughout is good, and the two 
opening choruses, ‘‘The Happy Bells of Chil- 
dren’s Day” and ‘‘ Let the Merry Church Bells 
Ring,”’ almost bring back to us the thought of 
Christmastime. 

The latter part of the program could appro- 
priately be used only by those schools where the 
emphasis for the day is laid upon Christian edu- 
cation. The exercise is in the form of a dialogue 
between Judge Wiseman and Professor Clear- 
head, and after their conversation a company of 
older boys and girls pass in review and present 
the needs of the world for Christian ministers, 
doctors, lawyers, public servants, teachers, busi- 
ness men, editors, etc., when a similar number 
of young people meet the needs by offering 
themselves for training to qualify in these voca- 
tions. 


Seventeen Miles to Sunday School 


HEN the Presbyterian Church gave its 

sanction to the observance of the day for 
children it also associated with the celebration 
the thought of uplift for others, and all offerings 
for that day are devoted to Home Mission work 
in the way of Sunday-school extension. With 
this thought in mind a most interesting exer- 
cise, which could be used by other denomina- 
tions as well, whether it were deemed advisable 
to take an offering for the purpose or not, is en- 
titled ‘‘Children’s Day Visitors.” 

This exercise is about fifteen minutes in 
length and is for twelve or more boys and girls 
of the Junior or young Intermediate age. The 
hosts are six Sunday-school boys and girls and 
the visitors are boys and girls in costume from 
sections of the country where there are no 
Sunday schools and where their establishment 
would be greatly appreciated. One of these chil- 
dren is the representative of a section where peo- 
ple are glad to drive seventeen miles to the 
nearest Sunday school. 

Very interesting and striking in its presenta- 
tion is the object-lesson service entitled ‘Our 
Life Book.” For this service there is supplied 
the model of a book six feet wide and four feet 
high printed in red and black on white paper. 
The acrostics formed by the characteristics 


Courage Joy 

Humility Endeavor 
Righteousness Strength 
Ideals Unselfishness 
Sincerity Success 
Trust 


reveal the words ‘‘ Christ Jesus.”’ These words 
are concealed and revealed one by one as the 
service progresses. 

The service has a deep. devotional feeling 
throughout and is developed on the thought 
that if He is left out of our lives the story of our 
lives will not be full, rich and complete. 


Praise to Nature’s God 


A SERVICE entitled ‘‘Rejoice”’ rings true to 
its title with such songs as the Proces- 
sional, ‘‘Go Forth With Banners Waving”’; 
‘“Keep Your Heart in Tune With Sunny June”’; 
“In the Woodland ”’ (‘‘ Bless the Lord, oh, earth 
and sea and sky, ‘Bless the Lord’ our happy 
hearts reply’’); the marching song “Onward” 
(‘‘ Marching on to victory, hear the children’s 
army sing”’), and the duet for two voung singers, 
“The Robin’s Song” (‘‘Oh, rejoice the robin 
sings, life is not so drear’’). 

Among the services that are available for un- 
denominational use is an especially good one en- 
titled ‘‘ The Christian Soldier.”’ A novel feature 
of this service is that most of the choruses are 
standard hymn tunes, such as “ Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers,” ““Stand Up for Jesus,”’ ‘Am I 
a Soldier of the Cross?” ‘Oh, watch and fight 
and pray, the battle ne’er give o’er,” and “‘ The 
Son of God goes forth to war.” The service is 
strong and dignified and would appeal to boys 
and young men. 

Mindful of another great poet are we when 
we see such a title on a Children’s Day service 
as ‘‘All’s Right with the World”; but how else 
should it seem on a sunny June day? The serv- 
ice is redolent with nature’s praise. An unusual 
subject for the address of the day is suggested 
in ‘‘This World’s Beauty the Earnest of the 
Next.” 

Again, in ‘‘ His Wonderful Works”’ the praise 
of nature speaks, and the keynote of the service 
is perhaps best expressed in a stanza of the 
song “‘ He Reigns”: 

There is One who reigns throughout creation wide, 
Over land and water, over wind and tide; 

He is the King and Ruler, He is Friend and Guide; 
’Tis the Lord and Maker of the world. 

Arrangements from Beethoven, Gounod, 
Verdi and others are found in “Children’s Day 
Classics, Number Four.” These adaptations 
are not difficult and will help to familiarize the 








school with the work of the aN 
world’s master-musicians. 
Two pleasing services that 1 


are impressive because they 

deal with a subject about which children know— 
the sowing of seed—are ‘‘ Children of the King- 
dom” (the good seed are the children of the 
Kingdom) and ‘‘Sowing Gospel Seed.’ This 
latter service is written also in the interests of 
Sunday-school missions: 

‘““Plowing and Sowing” is a motion exercise 
for four boys and four girls that would fit 
nicely into either of these service themes. 

The following Tree Exercise could be used 
with any nature theme: 

Sixteen small children enter in single file, and 
form across the platform in one line, facing the 
front. In entering, each carries a branch in 
the right hand, with arms dropped at sides. As 
each child recites, he steps a pace forward, 
raises his right hand to his left shoulder, thus 
lifting his branch high, and clasps his left hand 
over the right. He maintains this position for 
the remainder of the exercise; so that at the 
end of the series of Biblical quotations the 
pupils in the line will all be in this new line and 
attitude. Do not have the children recite in 
regular order down the line, but let them ad- 
vance in turn from different parts of the group. 
Biblical quotations about trees will be supplied 
upon request. 

Four children then advance a few steps to- 
ward the center of the platform, and each in 
turn recites one stanza of the poem “‘ How to 
Grow” (‘Grow as the trees grow, your head 
lifted straight to the sky’’). 


New Recitations and Exercises 


For Girts: 


‘“What Little Things Did” (eight lines). 
““Sing a Song of Children’s Day, Children 
Ev’rywhere”’ (twenty lines). 
‘Five Little Birds” (about eight lines cach, 
in costume). 
“We Bring the Branches” (four lines each 
for four girls). 
“The Pioneer Sunday School” (twenty-four 
lines for an older girl). 
‘* Nazareth” (Prose recitation for older girl). 
For Boys: 
‘Give the Boys a Chance” (seven small boys 
with a banner inscribed with the title). 
‘““The Men of Tomorrow” (thirty-two lines. 
Very good for Junior boys in concert). 
‘“We Reap as We Sow” (twenty-eight lines). 
““Which Pathway?” (thirty-two lines). 
“Show Your Colors” (twenty-four lines). 
‘‘Some of the Boys of the Bible” (six boys). 
“Great Men of the Bible” (seven boys). 
“The Burning Ice” (twenty-four lines): 
I cause this block of ice to burn 
With glowing heat—by some device; 
And thus I seem to overturn 
The laws we know to govern ice. 
And so the Bible touches hearts 
So cold and dead, so lost to shame 
There seems no hope, but soon it starts 
In them a pure and holy flame. 


Exercises Worth While 


“so Garden of God.” Fora primary class. 
Six children hold the ends of long ropes 
that inclose the garden filled with small children. 
‘“The garden you see is the Garden of God. We 
call it the Sunday school.” 

“Ten Little Fairies.” An amusing and inter- 
esting exercise for ten small children: Ten bad 
things and ten good things that these little 
fairies do. 

“‘Forget-me-not.”’ A short, novel exercise for 
little primary children. 

“The Recruits.”’ This is for boys. A recruit- 
ing officer calls for volunteers in a new portion of 
the Lord’s vineyard—a peaceful colony. 

“The Suriday-School Army.” Fifteen or 
fewer of the Primary grade may take part. 
Songs and a march are included, and the 
United States and Conquest flags are used. 

“The Message of the Flowers.’ Two leaders 
required— June and Summer—and three groups. 

““A Scripture Garden.” Eight boys and girls 
take part in a conversational way. The back- 
ground should be of palms and blossoms. 

“Building the Tower, or the Light of the 
World.” The foundation is the Bible. For ten 
Junior or Intermediate children. 

‘Emblems of the Spirit.”’ Four boys or girls. 
This requires an Oriental water jar, a torch, a 
branch bearing leaves, and a dove. 

‘‘Hosanina in the Highest.’”’ Seven children 
grouped around a cross. 

‘*This Good Old World.”’ Seven boys or girls. 

“Love.”’ A motion song with a novelty intro- 
duced in the refrain—L-O-V-E. 

‘Seven Times ‘I Am.’” Responsive Scrip- 
tural service; answers to be given by speakers 
in the audience. 

‘Pictures of Praise.’’ Recitations and tab- 
leaux for nine girls, closing with the pose of 
‘*Worship” and the hymn “ Rock of Ages.” 





NotEe—The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad to send information regarding the selections mentioned on this page, if each request 
is accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Address The Minister’s Social Helper, in care of THE LapiEs’ HoME JourRNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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ID you ever go to a Strawberry Festival, 
D a Peach Party or a Watermelon Féte, 

in a town where the festival was an 
annual event as a money-raiser, and find that 
it was “‘just the same old thing they had last 
year”? 

The average fruit festival is so limited in 
its variety that it reminds me of that old 
story credited to one of our famous generals 
who is supposed to have said that he knew 
only two tunes—one was ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” 
and the other wasn’t. I think that is the 
trouble with our old friend the strawberry 
festival. The berries are served only two 
ways—one is with ice cream and the other 
isn’t. And usually it is a plain vanilla ice 
cream at that, when it could just as well have 
been a rich, creamy, homemade strawberry 
cream with no artificial coloring added, but 
just the beautiful color of the berry juice. It 
is always the extra thought, the trouble and 
pains that one takes to make a thing a suc- 
cess, that win out. Get your cookbook and 
plan for variety. 

In my library I have a book that contains 
directions for using fruits in nine hundred 
ways. Now, leaving out half the fruits as 
undesirable or impracticable for us, doesn’t it 
seem as if out of the remaining four hundred 
and fifty ways we might have something be- 
sides just plain ice cream and raw berries? As 
a fruit festival is literally a ‘feast of fruits,” 
why use only one kind at a time? Asa nation 
we are not fruit lovers, and ‘‘Learn to Love 
Fruit” could well be adopted as a slogan ina 
forward march toward better health. 

First select the most cheery, airy place you 
* can think of, decorate it with fresh flowers 
and branches of trees, or, better still, have the 
whole thing outdoors. Set your 
tables daintily with white cloths. 
Use napkins decorated with straw- 
berries, cherries or flowers. Use 
pretty dishes. 


The Orchard Féte 


CANNOT imagine anything 

that would give more real pleas- 
ure to an unspoiled city dweller 
than to enjoy a feast of fruits 
served from dainty tables under 
fruit trees in an orchard. Can’t 
you see the sunset and hear the 
birds? And then, asthe dusk falls, 
the pretty lanterns are lighted and 
there are music and laughter. 

Indeed it would be nice to plan a cafeteria 
supper and make the festival, with whatever 
fruit is used, sufficiently worth while for a 
family to come for supper and pass a little 
while in social entertainment afterward. 

For instance, we could have something like 
this: 








Fruit Cup 
Fruit Soup Fruit Wafers 
Fruit Salad 
Fruit Ice 
Fruit Punches 
Clear Fruit Candies 


Fruit Cake Fruit Roly-Poly 


Each course could be at a different place— 
one could buy one or all as desired. All these 
good things are made and used every day. 
Why not specialize on them at the fruit 
festival? 

Now, for instance, to add a little variety, 
varying the idea in the illustrated ‘‘ Baskets of 
Gold,” why not take a meringue glacé shell, 
lay it on a prettily decorated small plate, with 
a little white lace-paper doily underneath, and 
fill the case with the very largest and prettiest 
berries you have? On top place a lot of well- 
sweetened, stifly whipped cream, and you 
have something pretty to look at and good to 
eat. Serve with this dainty wafers. 

And why hasn’t strawberry shortcake a 
place at the festival? Either the genuine 
shortcake, with the berries crushed and served 
hot in their sirup, sweetened, or the long-way- 
from-shortcake variety, which is really sponge 
cake with just raw berries between and 
meringue on top. 


Cheer Up! Cherries are Ripe 


7HY not plan a Cherry Féte, with aids in 
Japanese costumes? Who would not en- 
joy a piece of good cherry pie? 

A Cherry Blossom Drill could be given by 
any even number of girls in Japanese kimonos, 
or they might present “‘Japanese Fantastics,”’ 
a pantomime and drill with sixty-eight move- 
ments and attitudes. 

Cones filled with fruit ice cream are deli- 
cious, and at a fair in which I was interested 
frozen-fruit junket was used for this purpose. 
These sell like the proverbial “‘ hot cakes,’ and 
are good money-makers, as both cones and fill- 
ing are inexpensive in quantities. The chil- 
dren would much rather have them than ice 
cream alone. 

A variety of unusual cakes may be made, 
using such fillings as quince honey and “emon 
butter. 

Many persons would prefer the fruit 
‘snows,”’ like apple and peach, to ices, espe- 
cially city visitors who have their fill of sun- 
daes and sodas in the city. Delicious baked 
fruit dumplings served with creamed butter 
and sugar sauce are well worth a place at this 
fruit festival also. 

Almost any combination of fruits is permis- 
sible in a salad, and with a dressing made from 
the following recipe it surely will not fail to 
please. Serve it with crisp white lettuce leaves 


‘ 















HERRY Gelatin, chilled, with 

ripe red cherries on top, molded 
in a grapefruit or an orange shell 
and served with whipped cream, is 
always refreshing, and so is lemon 
ice served in halves of grapefruit 
after the core is taken out. 





¥ ARRANGED like the illustra- 
tion, Cantaloupe a la Mode is 
pleasing. Select a small cantaloupe 
and fill with ice cream. Old- 
fashioned lemon ice cream is ex- 
ceptionally good for this purpose. 











ASKETS of Gold was the 

name given to the meringue 
shells when filled with the golden 
slices of ripe peaches, with soft 
powdered sugar over them. They 
are very satisfying as fruit desserts 
with cream sponge cake. 





ATERMELON cones are 

formed by twisting a table- 
spoon around in the heart of the 
melon. Fill a long platter with 
cracked ice laid on grape leaves, 
and nestle the melon cones in the 
ice. Some add a bit of lemon juice. 





ID you ever serve cantaloupe 

slices this way? Cut the can- 
taloupe as you would a loaf of 
bread. Fill the center with mint 
ice cream. A few mint leaves laid 
around the circle would add to the 
attractiveness of the dish. 





ie A PALE yellow lemon gelatin 
mold red raspberries and peeled 


halves of grapes. Unmold on a 
dainty plate, and decorate with 
rose leaves and fresh berries. This 
will be a substantial dessert for the 














fruit feast. Pineapple and rasp- 


berries make a good cael 














‘eStivals 


in French cake baskets, costing about three 
cents each: 
HONEY SALAD DRESSING FOR FRUIT SALADS 


3 Egg Yolks \% Cupful of Lemon 
16 Cupful of Strained Juice (Measuring 


Honey Cup) 
1 Tablespoonful of Grated Rind of Lemon 
Sugar 144 Cupful of Sweet 


Cream, Whipped 
Beat the eggs until frothy; add the honey, 
sugar, lemon juice and rind. Put on the fire 
in a double boiler and cook, stirring con- 
stantly until as thick as heavy cream. When 
cool add half a cupful of whipped cream. 


Profitable Side Lines 


T A FESTIVAL given in a town where 
there are summer guests, jars of freshly 
canned fruits and glasses of jelly will sell 
readily, and orders may be taken for autumn 
delivery. Fruit butters are not so well known 
as they might be, and these might be sold, 
“‘tasters” being provided on crackers. Charge 
so much for a recipe, or so much for a glass 
of the delicious compound. 

If the weather is warm, everyone will be 
thirsty, and one can’t pass by a nice, cool- 
looking table with a large bowl of fruit punch 
without stopping to buy, especially if there is 
plenty of fruit floating on top and those who 
have bought can say it is sweet and cold. Any 
combination of mellow and tart fruits may 
be used. 

Don’t forget the homemade candies and 
fruit-and-candy novelties. Try taking some 
of the prettiest cherries, pitting them and 
filling the centers with fondant. Then, too, 
you can take the most beautiful of the straw- 
berries and hold them by the stems, 
or cherries by their stems, while 
you dip them in liquid pink fon- 
dant. When cool theyare delicious. 
Any of the fruits may be candied 
and attractively arranged in boxes 
lined with paraffin paper. 

I heard the other day that some- 
one had facetiously remarked that 
a certain very pretty gray stone 
church had been built on choco- 
late cake. The ladies had so many 
cake sales that had turned into 
cold cash, which had later turned 
into stone, that it was difficult to 
disassociate them. 

These fruit festivals could easily 
be made monthly affairs, starting 
in June with berries, following in July with 
cherries, peaches in August, and the ever- 
popular watermelon in September. 

In many remote localities where city vaca- 
tionists like to gather, there is no place to buy 
ice cream, and a fruit-ice-cream festival one 
evening a week or on Saturday afternoons 
could easily be managed at a profit, especially 
if the ice cream and cakes are of the good, 
rich, homemade variety. 








Entertainment Suggestions 


OR the social part arrange group amuse- 
ments. Using small dishes or pill boxes, 
prepare a collection of seeds of various kinds, 
such as those of melon, cantaloupe, grapefruit, 
orange, lemon, etc. Cereals may also be in- 
cluded in the collection, as barley, oats, or 
sago, etc. Provide cach guest with paper and 
pencil, the object of the contest being to name 
correctly the various seeds. A prize of a bon- 
bon box in the form of some fruit should re- 
ward the successful contestant. Have also 
seed-counting and weight-guessing contests 
with suitable humorous prizes. 

Each couple may be given a tally card with 
a pencil attached and numbers from one to 
sixteen on the back. Upon a table on the 
lawn small twigs may be placed, cut from six- 
teen kinds of trees. Attach small tags and 
number them up to sixteen. A prize may be 
awarded to the couple guessing the greatest 
number of trees correctly. Comparatively 
very few persons know woods. 

Almost equally hard is leaf guessing. For 
this contest procure as many varieties of 
leaves as possible, press and mount them on 
matboard, and award a prize to the one who 
correctly names the greatest number. 

When it comes time for a Watermelon 
Féte the tables will look pretty if they have 
centerpiecesof halves of watermelons, hollowed 
out, and filled with old-fashioned garden pinks. 
In the way of entertainment, talking-machine 
records like the xylophone rendition of the 
‘Watermelon Club March,” Plantation Melo- 
dics and Medleys, and the recitations ‘men- 
tioned below will all be immensely enjoyed. 

There are several interesting and amusing 
recitations and readings that will help to en- 
tertain the guests, if you have among your 
helpers a young lady who can recite well: 

‘‘Brudder Brown on ‘ Apples,’”’ a prose reci- 
tation, is a very funny one wherein mankind 
and womankind are likened to different vari- 
eties of apples. 

‘‘The Three Cherry Stones” is thrilling but 
not humorous. 

But what can compare to James Whitcomb 
Riley’s ‘‘Wortermelon Time”’: 

I joy in my heart just to hear that rippin’ sound 
When you split one down the back and jolt the 
halves in two? 

If given outdoors the entertainment of the 
children may be taken care of by someone 
who can lead in such jolly games as ‘‘Farmer 
in the Dell” and “ Mulberry Bush.” 





For 
Every 
Occasion 


To dance, work or 
play; to golf, walk 
or swim—you can 
do anything in a 
Warner’s with abso- 
lute safety. 


Thoroughly good 
inside and out— 
models light enough 
for the slightest fig- 
ure, strong enough 
for the heaviest. 





Warner's 
R ust-Proo 
Corselts~ 


Dainty enough for 
any frock, strong 
enough for the most 
strenuous activity, 
flexible enough to 
be comfortable, and 
firm enough to sup- 
port the figure. 


Even the clasp at 
the top is so flexible 
it does not press, 
and the Rust-Proof 
boning assures a 
spotless corset even 
in the 
weather. 


hottest 


Warner’s 
Brassieéres 


You want one quite 
as muchas you want 
a corset. 


No figure is really 
correct without the 
finishing touch of a 
brassiére. 


You will like a War- 
ner’s Brassiére — 
it is a dainty piece 
of lingerie as well as 
a necessary service- 
able garment. 


Warner’s 
Corsets 
sell from 
$1 to $5 
and 
Warner’s 
Brassieres 
from 


50c to $4 each 


mm 





Sold 


Everywhere 



































The Warner Brothers 
Company 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
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ft 
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This Mother’s 
Experience May 
be Helpful to You 


HEN we went 


away last sum- 
mer the prob- 
lem that gave us the 
most concern was the 


baby’s food. 


The little fellow was 
being raised on fresh 
cows milk and the 
uncertainty of getting 
a safe supply while on 
the road was discour- 
aging to say the least. 


We decided to try 


EAGLE 


BRAND 


CONDENSED 


THE ORIGINAL 


Baby liked it from 
the first and all the 
time we were away 
he got along splen- 
didly. Needless to say 
we continued to use 


“Eagle Brand.” 


BORDEN’S 


Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
made from pure, clean cows’ 
milk and preserv- 
ed with the finest 
cane sugar. It is 
highly palatable, 
easily digested 
and just the sim- 
plest thing in the 
world to prepare, 
requiring only the 
addition of water 
that has been previously boiled. 


Borden's Condensed Milk Co. 
New York 


Send this coupon today 


L . 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 
108 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


Please send me the booklets checked: 


““The Important Business of Being a 
Mother,”’ which tells me how to 
keep my baby well. It is filled with 
the things that I should know about 
the proper care of my baby. 
“‘Baby’s Biography”—a charming 
little book in which to record the im- 
portant events of my baby’s life. 
..“*Borden’s Recipes’’— which show 
me how to add a delicate flavor and 
new richness to my cooking by using 
‘“*Eagle Brand.” 
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he [wilight Story Hour on the Porch 


By Georgene Faulkner, the “Story Lady” 


The First Flag of Our Country 


— HEN this country was very young 
| the different colonies had many 
different flags, and before the 
| Revolutionary War the red flag 
lof Great Britain was generally 
|used. But during the Revolution 
the subject of one national em- 
See | blem was often discussed. 

‘““Ves,’’ said one leader, ‘‘ we people from New 
England claim the pine tree as our emblem, for 
we are surrounded by a forest of pine trees, and 
the tall pine tree stands to us as a symbol of 
sturdy manhood.” 

“You are quite right,’ said another; ‘“‘and 
the motto upon it, ‘An Appeal to Heaven,’ 
should be worthy of our cause, but this flag does 
not belong to everyone. Some of our troops are 
fighting under the flag with a rattlesnake de- 
sign. The red and white stripes on this flag, to 
show the union of the colonies, is all very good, 
but this picture of a rattlesnake darting diag- 
onally across it with the words, ‘Don’t tread on 
me,’ is a very poor design for a national flag.”’ 

‘“Well, sometimes the serpent is coiled about 
the pine tree and is shown raising its head ready 
to strike, and sometimes the design has the 
words from the lips of our own brave Patrick 
Henry: ‘Liberty or death.’” 

“Well,” said the first speaker, ‘“‘I know all 
that, but I do not like any of these rattlesnake 
designs. Why c. 2’t we adopt a uniform flag 
which will be a credit to our Union?” 

At last, after much discussion among many 
different groups of people, General Washington 
and a committee consisting of Robert Morrisand 
George Ross drew up the design for a flag, 
and George Ross took General Washington and 
Mr. Morris to the small upholstery shop on 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, kept by the widow of 
his nephew, John Ross. 

‘Betsy,’ said George Ross, “‘let me present 
our great general—George Washington—and 
Hon. Robert Morris. Gentlemen, this is my 
niece, Mistress John Ross.”’ And, as the gen- 
tlemen bowed lov, the young widow curtsied. 

‘“We have come, Betsy,’ said her uncle, “‘to 
show you a design for a new flag, and, knowing 
that you are a skillful needlewoman, I felt that 
you could make it for us.” 

Betsy answered modestly: ‘‘I can try.” 


“ 


B dacqe' General Washington unfolded a paper 
on which was a rude sketch of a flag. There 
were thirteen stripes, red and white, in alter- 
nation, representing the Thirteen Colonies, and 
there were thirteen white stars arranged in a 
circle on a field of blue. 

“But the stars have six points, sir,” said 
Betsy as she studied the design; ‘‘and those 
used in heraldry have only five points.” 

‘“‘T understand that, Betsy,’’ said the General, 
‘“‘for the five-pointed star is on my own coat of 
arms; but would not sucha star be very difficult 
to make?”’ 

‘“Not at all,” answered Betsy as she deftly 
folded a bit of paper and, with one snip of her 
scissors, cut a perfect five-pointed star. 

General Washington was delighted with her 
ability, and so she was appointed to make the 
first flag; and this first flag of our Union was 
adopted by Congress June 14, 1777. So that is 
why we celebrate June 14 as Flag Day. 

Some of the people said that this flag was 
suggested by the Washington coat of arms; and 
others said no, it was first suggested by the thir- 
teen stripes upon the flag carried by the Light 
Horse Troop of Philadelphia, who escorted 
Washington to Boston, and it was called the 
‘“Markoe”’ flag in honor of the troop’s captain. 

Some people love to tell this tale of the birth 
of our flag: That one evening at sunset, when 
the flag was being discussed, white clouds were 
seen striped by the rosy light of the afterglow; 
and, before the light had died from the sky, the 
evening stars came out and twinkled in the 
great blue vault of the heavens. So, when this 
flag was designed with the stars in the blue sky, 
they called it a ‘‘new constellation.” 

And, when we look at our starry flag floating 
in the breeze, it does lift our thoughts above, for 
does it not tell us of the unity of our nation? In 
the white stripes we see purity, truth and right- 
eousness, while the red stripes 
signify the bravery, courage 


Some Seed Stories 


mIONG, long ago, when Jesus was 

S| living upon the earth, He went 

(4\| about among the people preach- 

i714 ing to them about the Heavenly 

‘ei| Father; and, when He found 

4 that many of them did not un- 

| derstand, He told them simple 

“=~ stories of everyday life and then 

explained to them the meaning of these tales or 
“parables.” 

One day a great multitude of people followed 
Him, and, as He was very tired, He went out 
into a fisherman’s boat and sat down and rested, 
while the people stood on the shore; and when 
He saw that they were eagerly waiting for Him 
to talk to them, He told them this story: 

“Once upon a time there was a farmer who 
went out into the field to sow his seed, and when 
he scattered it over the ground some of it fell 
along by the wayside, where the ground was 
smooth and hard, and the birds of the air saw it 
and flew down and ate it. 

‘**Then, as the farmer sowed, some of the seed 
fell upon stony places, where there was very 
little earth, and the seed sprang up quickly and 
was scorched by the hot sun, because the roots 
did not reach down into the earth, and so it soon 
withered and died. 

‘*Some of the seed fell by the side of the field, 
where thorns were growing, and the thorns 
sprang up and choked them. But the other 
seed fell upon the good, rich ground that had 
been plowed ready to receive it, and then the 
roots grew down into the earth, the rain fell 
upon it and watered it, the sunshine shone down 
upon it, and the seed sprang up and brought 
forth the golden grain, a hundred times as much 
as the farmer had planted.” 


““\ TOW this is the meaning of this parable: 

4 N When you hear the words of God and do 
not heed them, then Satan will come and take 
away all the good thoughts before you let them 
sink into your hearts, as the birds devoured the 
seeds from the hard ground. 

‘** Again, some of you have tried to obey these 
words for a time, but as soon as you have had 
trouble, or were persecuted by others who did 
not believe in God, you ceased doing that which 
was right, and the good thoughts which sprang 
up quickly were soon withered and died, like the 
seed which fell upon stony soil. 

“Others among you have listened to My 
teaching and have received the words from the 
Heavenly Father, but you have been so sur- 
rounded by your own selfish pleasures and the 
riches and comforts of this life, that you never 
put into practice the truth which you heard; 
this is like the seed that fell among thorns and 
weeds and became choked. 

‘But there are some among you who have 
listened to the word of God and who have tried 
every day to obey his commands. That is like 
the good seed that took root and bore a hundred 
times as much as the farmer had planted.” 

And Jesus told another story: 

“There was once a farmer who sowed seed in 
his field, but while his servants were asleep an 
enemy came and sowed weeds among the wheat 
and then went away. But when the time came 
for the wheat to grow the servants saw the weeds 
growing among the grain, and they came back 
to the owner of the field and said: ‘Did you not 
sow good seed in that field? Why then are the 
weeds growing among the grain?’ 

‘*And the farmer answered: ‘An enemy has 
done this.’ 

‘‘Then the servants said: ‘Shall we not go 
out in the field and pull up the weeds?’ 

***No,’ answered the farmer, ‘for you might 
pull up the wheat with the weeds. Let them both 
grow together until the harvest time; then I will 
say to our reapers: ‘“‘ Gather together first the 
weeds and bind them in bundles and burn them, 
but gather the wheat into our barn.”’’” 

By this story Jesus meant that the enemy, 
who would destroy that which was good, was 
Satan, and the harvest time was the Day of Judg- 
ment, when God would punish all the wicked 
and gather into heaven all those who were good. 

And so Jesus taught the people by these 
simple stories of the seeds. 


A Spider Story 


sew HE children sat on the porch with 
W244 | their mother. They were watch- 
4\ing the sunset and the purple 
¥1| clouds as the afterglow spread 
lacross the sky. Suddenly they 
| saw a big brown spider drop down 
\fes its slender thread, and then 
ae aes | they looked up at the web. 

All day long some men had been building 
near by, and the dust from the plaster had made 
a fine white fuzz which covered the web com- 
pletely. The spider looked at the heavy threads, 
and at first the children thought that it would 
give up the untidy web and make another; but 
not so. It went right to work to clean that web. 

With its two front legs it pushed the white 
dust and rolled it along down two of the threads, 
until it had made a white ball as large as a pea; 
then, clinging with its other legs to the thread, 
it threw this ball far out from the web. Up and 
down it went—round and round—until at last 
its web was clean. And then it rested in a dark 
corner and waited for its evening meal. 

“T did not know that a spider could be so pa- 
tient,” said the little boy. 

“Oh, yes, the spider is always patient,’”’ said 
the mother. ‘‘When a spider spins a web it is 
always persevering until the task is done.” 

‘*How does the spider spin a web, mother?” 
asked the little girl. 

“T will tell you,”’ answered the mother. ‘‘The 
web, before it leaves the spider, is a kind of gum 
which, as it comes out of the spider, takes the 
form of finest silk. This silk comes through 
tiny, hairlike tubes. The spider has six of these 
tubes, which are like small sieves, and the silk 
comes out from a thousand tiny holes in these 
sievelike tubes. 

‘*Now these thousand small threads combine 
and make one strong thread, and when the 
spider gives out six of these threads it makes a 
thread which is composed of six thousand 
strands and is said to be as strong as steel. 

‘When the spider begins to make a web it 
first fastens one end to a twig, or to this porch 
pillar, and then throws out a strand or bridge; 
and when that end is made fast, the spider runs 
down it and fixes many cross threads. Then the 
spider goes round and round, weaving rings 
about these cross threads until sometimes it 
forms twenty rings, and when the web is done 
it is so strong that the wind cannot blow it 
away, nor can the rain break it. . 

‘‘The spider works very fast and sometimes 
the whole web is finished in one hour, and all 
this beautiful silk the spider spins right out of 
its own body. Now, the spider lives on insects 
for food and so builds the web to catch these 
insects, and the spider covers the web with 
a sticky substance like glue, so that anything 
entering the web is held fast. That is why the 
white dust from the plaster clung to the web in 
such a way; but the spider knew that no flies 
would come near if the web showed clearly; and 
that is why it has cleaned its house.” 


“TT NEVER liked spiders before,” said the little 
girl; ‘‘but now I think they are wonderful— 
they are such busy workers.” 

‘*Yes, they are very industrious,” said the 
mother. ‘I will tell you how a little spider 
taught a man a lesson in perseverance. Long, 
long ago, there lived in Scotland a brave soldier 
named Robert Bruce. At that time the king of 
England had led his army into Scotland, and 
many terrible battles had been fought. Six 
times Bruce led his army against the enemy and 
six times he was driven back. His army was 
scattered about through the woods, and one day 
Bruce rested in a shed to protect him from the 
rain. He was tired and discouraged and ready 
to give up all hope, when, looking up, he saw a 
spider starting to weave a web. 

‘“The spider tried to throw the slender thread 
to make the first bridge from one beam to an- 
other, but each time the thread blew off and 
fell short of the mark. Six times the spider 
tried and, at last, the seventh time, the slender 
silken strand reached the place, and the spider 
crossed over and began spinning. 

“““Thank you, little spider!’ exclaimed Bruce 
as he sprang to his feet. ‘I also have failed 
six times, but, like you, I will 
try again.’ 





and valor with which our glo- 
rious nation was built uponthe 
groundwork of freedom; and 
the blue field tells us a tale of 
loyalty and justice to all. 

Truly our flag, which means 
so much, will be upheld by all 
Americans, with purity, cour- 
age and loyalty, as we are 
called upon to do our part in 
the life of our nation. 





your requests. 


OTE—Miss Faulkner will be glad to send to parents and 

teachers, upon request, the following lists of books for chil- 
dren: ‘‘Guides to Reading’”’; ‘“‘Vacation Reading for Boys and 
Girls”; ‘Poetry for Children’; ‘‘Collections of Kindergarten 
Stories’’; ‘‘Collections of Children’s Stories’; ‘‘Collections of 
Bible Stories.’”? Kindly inclose addressed, stamped envelopes with 
Address Miss Faulkner, in care of THE LADIES’ 
Home JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“*Se Bruce cailed to his dis- 
couraged men, and soon an 
army of brave Scotchmen came 
about him, and at last they won 
the victory and the king of 
England was forced to go back 
to his own country. And soa 
tiny crawling creature taught 
a great king the old, old les- 
son: ‘If at first you don’t suc- 
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ceed, try, try again! 
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As Told by Fifty Girls, and Which Other 


5—Tvanstey Fattern 





Girls Can Make as Presents for the Bride, | — 
Themselves, or May Begin Now for Christmas 





12—Enlarged Print 


HICH shall it be? To embroider, to 

crochet, to weave, to tat or to sew? 
Here are aprons, bags and caps in crochet, 
tea-table sets in fine linen with embroid- 
ery, a tray and basket in weaving, cre- 
tonne bags in sewing, a cushion in tapestry 
cross-stitch, and the daintiest of aprons 
with smocked gathers. Surely a pleasing 
variety, for which we are indebted to the 
courtesy and interest of the Home Jour- 
NAL’S girls who sent their prettiest gifts 
in response to the Christmas prize offer. 
Handwork and original designing are rep- 
resented from all parts of the country in 
these novelties. 


HE charm of simplicity is shown in 

each article, and little distinctive 
touches, like the single flower on the doilies 
of the daisy tea set, small lanterns for the 
doilies of the Japanese set, place these de- 
signs in a class by themselves. The very 
handsome between-meal cloth shows 
marked originality in design in crocheted 
medallions following the scallops of the 
edge, which are again followed by har- 
monious flower sprays. Two extremely 
artistic and useful pieces of the new weav- 
ing of pine needles and raffia from the 
South are given to us in the tray and the 
basket, in lovely greens and browns. 








18—Tvansfer 
Fattern 








23—Enlarged Print 
NOTE—Another selection of equally lovely novelties is presented on the next page, and directions for 
making the complete number—fifty designs in all—have been prepared by the Needlework Editors and 
will be supplied in accordance with the offer on page 38. 
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As Told by Fifty Girls, and Which 
Other Girls Can Make as Presents 
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for the Bride, for Themselves, or 
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HEN astraight length of dimity 

has been transformed into a 
shapely and graceful negligee, with a 
few bits of lace and ribbon for trim- 
ming, it’s worth telling about. Like- 
wise these four twelve-inch squares of 
batiste, after being hemmed and edged 
with crochet and tatting, present 
themselves as dainty handkerchiefs, 
different from any others you’d see else- 
where. A bit of white canvas was the 
beginning of the exquisite pincushion, cro- 
cheted balls adding a delightfully original edg- 
ing, and the texture of the canvas inspiring 
the cross-stitched basket to be worked in colors. 
For a bride’s most lacy doilies comes this lovely 
hand-painted case in a design of wild roses on 
artist’s board, lined with pink satine and tied 
with pink ribbon. And the vogue for black 
and white is cleverly adapted to 
slipper trees, while for a bed- 
room of special color the bu- 
reau set carries harmonious 
shades of silks in the crocheted 
edgings and basket embroidery. 
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May Begin Now for Christmas 
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NOTE —Assistance in making the designs on this page 
and on page 37 will be given as follows: Descriptions 
which tell the quantity, size and color of article, for four 
cents and a stamped, addressed envelope; transfer 
patterns for embroidery designs indicated, ten cents 
each; enlarged prints for designs indicated, ten cents 
each. Kindly inclose the necessary amount to the 
Needlework Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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6— Transfer Pattern 


LITTLE more than a negligee is 

this beribboned and embroidered 

garment for boudoir wear, of white 

batiste with flower sprays and lace 

for trimmings. The ingenious maker 

added a girdle of wide soft pink rib- 

bon slipped through medallions of 

the material. The cap is a decided 

novelty in batiste, with a band in 

filet crochet and squares of single cro- 

chet on which rose sprays are embroid- 

ered. It is finished with a picot edge in pink. 

The beautiful boudoir couch pillow in filet 

crochet and embroidery suggests a bridal gift, 

and the pine cushion one for a convalescent. 

Two lovely pieces of underwear are the tatting- 

trimmed combination garment and the em- 

broidered petticoat, while the set of lingerie 

straps suggests the final touch which dainty 
femininity may give to her trousseau. 





2!—Transfer Pattern 
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NEW YORK 
AS BOSTON 


Catlaled bo. ital 


Atwater Bird Island Canyon 
Battle Lake Blackduck Dent 

Benson Blue Earth Dodge Center 
Big Falls Calumet Eagle Lake 
Big Lake Cannon Falls Eden Prairie 


Elkton 
Elmore 
Fairland 
Fairmont Hasty Isle 
Farwell 
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Fort Ripley — Kiester 
i Hopper Laprairie 
Island Lake Leader 

ong Prairie 
Manitou 


ridge 
Granite Falls 


Heron Lake Kenyon 


THERE GOES 
an MEL 


BS 
ALT 


Max i Popple Togo 
Melrose i Redlake Tower 
Mound P. Sand Tracy 
Mound Prairie 5 Two Harbors 
Noble Pi Sunrise Zim 


What Towns in Minnesota? 


towns in the state of Minnesota. Do you 
suppose that you can discover what those 
towns are? 

For the complete set of correct answers and 
the best suggestion of a subject for a future 
puzzle page will be given a first prize of $15. For 
the next best set of correct answers and sugges- 
tion will be given a second prize of $10. For 
the next best set of answers and suggestion will 
be given a third prize of $5. For the twenty next 
best sets will be given 20 one-dollar prizes. 

The competition closes on June 20, which 
means that all letters in competition must be 
posted not later than that date. 


tow of the above pictures represents fwo 


The answers and prize winners will be given 
in the September HoME JouRNAL. All the towns 
represented are to be found in the above list. 

Write your answers and suggestion on one 
side of one sheet of paper and address it to 

SAM Loyp, PuzzLE EDITOR 
THE LApIES’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


March Prize Winners 
First PrizE— Mrs. FRANCES SCHOENFELD, Ohio 
SECOND PrRIzE— Mrs. J. W. CONLEy, California 
TuirRD PrRIzE—M. P. ALLEN, Alabama 
OTHER PrIzES—Elva E. Orndorf, Pennsylvania; 
Mildred H. Thompson, New York; Mrs. Claude 


Thompson, Arkansas; Mrs. R. L. Williams, New York; 
Edith L. Andrews, Massachusetts; M. A. Foote, 
Maryland; Mrs. Howard L. Cox, New Jersey; Nora 
bf Ferguson, Ontario; Earl H. Aird, New York; Mrs. 

M. Phibbs, Canada; Matilda M. Buhrendorf, New 
v ork; Sara G. Shriner, North Carolina; Lucille Wil- 
liams, South Dakota; Mrs. Mina Gifford, Pennsy]- 
vania; Mrs. a Suchanen, Nebraska; Frances A. 
Bien, New Jersey; Mrs. G. C Sampeon, Illinois; Mrs. 
E. H. Sherwin, Wisconsin; Mrs. R.S. Sage, New York; 
J. G. Roderick, Canada. 


Answers to the March Puzzles 


1—OLATHE, ELLINWOOD 

2— ENTERPRISE, WHITE CLOUD 
3—GOOoDLAND, MANKATO 
4—Fort Scott, HIGHLAND 

5— MINERAL, LIBERAL 

= KINSLEY, SEDAN 
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hive as Tommy watched them through 

the roses; and as he watched he grew so 
hungry for the honey they were storing away! 
The longer he watched the hungrier he grew, 
until at last a plan formed in his mind—not a 
very good plan, we are afraid—and he trotted 
away to the house for the sugar bowl. 

If you cannot tell yourself the story from the 
pictures, we will be glad to send it to you, if you 
will send a stamped, addressed envelope for its 
return. You may have another story with it, 


4 NHE bees were buzzing in and out of the 
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By Helene and Vera Nyce 


one about Bunty Squirrel and his trip across the 
lake, or a true story, if you prefer. 

If you are not a member of the Flossie Fisher 
Club we will gladly send you a pin and a cer- 
tificate. 

Boys and girls in their teens are as welcome 
in the story contests as the smaller children; 
and, as the stories are judged in classes accord- 
ing to age, all have equal chance of winning. 

The stories must be original, but may be 
written on any subject. For the ten boys and 
girls whose stories are best there will be a prize 


of one dollar each, and for each of the sixty 
whose stories are judged next best there will be 
awarded a bookmark, pretty pin, or other piece 
of Flossie Fisher jewelry. 

Be sure to send with your story a stamped, 
addressed envelope, and send not later than 
June 15 to 


HELENE AND VERA NYCE 
CARE OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














HEINZ 
Peanut 


Butter 


Use it in place of 
dairy butter,on bread. 
It is more wholesome 
and possesses greater 
food value. It adds 
a taste that dairy 
butter cannot give, a 
sweet, nutty Havor. 
As Heinz makes it, 
onlyselected, cleaned, 
fresh-roasted, deli- 
cately salted peanuts 
are used. 


Children always 
like it, and it is good 
for them to eat it, as 
a spread at meals, for 
school luncheons, or 
‘piece’’ to eat 
between meals. 


as a 


57 VARIETIES 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 
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I heard a scream. It came from the kitchen. 
It was my little Doris. 

I jumped out of my chair and ran. 

The poor child’s shrieks and an upturned kettle 
told me instantly what had happened. 

** What shall I doP’’ I cried. ‘‘ Not a thing in 
the house to cure a burn.”’ 

I rushed to the ’phone and called Dr. Bement. 
‘* Have you any talcum?’’ he demanded. 

** Yes.” 

‘* What kind P”’ 

‘*Mennen’s Borated.”’ 

‘Good! Sprinkle it on her arm and cover it 
with greased linen.”’ 

When my husband arrived two hours later 
Doris was asleep. 

For thirty-six hours we didn’t change the dress- 
ing. Then we redressed her arm with Mennen’s 
and covered it with antiseptic gauze and car- 
bolated vaseline. We used the same dressing 
until her arm was entirely healed. 


* * * * * * * * * 


There are many unusual uses for Mennen’s; 101 
have been compiled in a booklet, yours for the 
asking. Nursery, boudoir and bathroom prefer 





















































NOW I KNOW WHAT TO DO FOR A BURN—MENNEN’S TAUGHT ME 


the refreshing properties of Mennen’s to the 
ends of the earth. 


Babies for several generations have owed com- 
fort to Mennen’s Borated Talcum, the standard 
baby powder. By making good with doctors, 
nurses and mothers, as no other ever has, on 
the tender skin of infants, Mennen’s qualifies as 
the logical talcum for all human skins. 


Mennen’s Talcums, all with the original borated 
formula that has never been bettered, include a 
variety to satisfy every need: Borated, the 
standard baby talcum, Violet and Unscented; 
Sen Yang, with a delicate Oriental perfume; 
Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, each charmingly 
perfumed. Also there’s the new Talcum for 
Men, a boon after shaving. Its natural or neu- 
tral color leaves the face entirely free from the 
objectionable pallor of a white talcum. Send 
five cents for a trial can of any one. 


Buy talcums for the family by the half dozen. 
The jolly Mennekins, a fascinating set of blocks 
for the kiddies, come with an assortment of six 
Mennen talcums. Ask your druggist, or we 
will send them direct, carriage prepaid, for $1.50. 


THE GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


116 Orange Street A ‘ ; Newark, N. J. 

an. Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebec eo 

oe: “a Sales Agents for Canada: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. os: AY 
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By Mrs. Anna B. Scott 
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CUT ON LINES AND PASTE ON CARDS FOR CONVENIENT USE IN THE KITCHEN 





Rhubarb Sirup 


2 Quarts of Fresh Rhu- 2 Pounds of Granu- 
barb, Cut Fine lated Sugar 
\ ASH but do not skin the rhubarb, which 
has been cut into one or two inch pieces, 
and put it into a porcelain-lined kettle over a 
slow fire. Then add one pound of granulated 
sugar, and simmer slowly for twenty minutes. 
Strain the rhubarb through a strainer; add 
the other pound of sugar, and boil rapidly for 
fifteen minutes. Rhubarb sirup is excellent for 
frozen sherbet. 


Iced Rhubarb as Fruit Cocktail 
4 “— of Rhubarb 
Lemon Juice 


1 Cupfub of Water White of One Egg 
UT the sirup, water and lemon juice into a 
lemonade shaker with the white of the egg 

which has been beaten until light. Then cover 
with a glass and shake well. Serve ice-cold in 
cocktail glasses. If the red-skinned rhubarb has 
been used to make the sirup the cocktail will 


1 Teaspoonful of 


be a delicate pink and very attractive. This | 


amount fills four cocktail glasses. 


Strawberry Sirup 


2 Quarts of Ripe Straw- 2 Pounds of Sugar 
berries 1 Cupful of Water 

UT the sugar and water on to boil in a 

porcelain-lined kettle. Boil slowly until it 
spinsathread. Remove the scum with a wooden 
spoon while it is boiling. Mash the strawberries 
through a fine strainer, and add the juice to 
the sugar. Bring to a boiling point quickly; 
skim. Boil for five minutes; put into sterilized 
jars or bottles. Put on covers. When cold dip 
the tops of bottles into melted paraffin. 


Strawberry Ice Cream 


2 Cupfulsof Rich Cream 1 Cupful of Strawberry 
1 Cupful of Milk Sirup 
Ice and Salt for Freezing 
RUSH the ice in a burlap bag, or a bag made 
from ticking, with a wooden mallet. Chill 
the can, put the cream, milk and sirup into it 
and turn for from ten to fifteen minutes or until 
it is very hard to turn. Remove the dasher, 
drain off the water; cover with ice and salt, 
and put the ice bag over thetop. The ice cream 
will be ready to use in half an hour. 





Currant Sirup 


2 Quarts of Very Ripe 1 Quart of Water 
Red Currants 3 Pounds of Granu- 
lated Sugar 

Ww pick and drain the currants, and 

put them into a porcelain-lined kettle. 
Bring quickly to a boil, mash, add the water, 
and let simmer for fifteen minutes. Remove, 
and strain through cheesecloth overnight. To 
each cupful of fruit juice add one cupful of sugar, 
and stir until the sugar is dissolved. Put over 
a slow fire, and boil for ten minutes. 


Currant Sherbet 
1 Cupful of Currant 
i Lemon Juice 


irup 
3 Cupfuls of Water, Ice and Salt for Freez- 
Boiled and Cooled ing 


HE ingredients are put into the freezer and 

turned for ten or fifteen minutes or until it 
is hard to turn, the same as for the strawberry 
ice cream. The currant sherbet is very good 
served with hot or cold roast lamb at all seasons 
of the year; or it may be used for dessert at any 
time. 


1 Tablespoonful of 


Lemon Sirup 


1 Cupful of Lemon Juice 1 Tablespoonful of 
4 Cupfuls of Sugar Grated Lemon 
1 Cupful of Water Rind 
UT the sugar and water into a porcelain-lined 
kettle; stir with a wooden spoon until the 
sugar is dissolved. Place over the fire and boil 
for three minutes. Remove the scum. Add the 
strained lemon juice, and boil for five minutes. 
Add the grated rind, and boil for two minutes. 
Pour into sterilized jars or bottles. Set in a 
cool, dar place. 


Ess Lemonade 


3 Tablespoonfuls of 16 Glassful of Water, 
Lemon Sirup Boiled and 
1 Egg Cooled 
IX the sirup, egg and water and a little 
shaved ice in a shaker, and cover with a 
glass. Shake well, and strain into the glass. 
Lemon sirup is particularly good for those who 
live where lemons are scarce at certain times 
during the year. In the city lemons are obtain- 
able all year round, but should be used when 
they are cheapest. 








Pineapple Sirup 


1 Quart of Grated Fresh 
Pineapple 


2 Pounds of Granu- . 

lated Sugar 

1 Cupful of Water 

AKE off the top of a pineapple; lay it in 

cold water and scrub witha vegetable brush. 
Dry on a piece of cheesecloth; cut in halves the 
long way, then crosswise. Remove the core and 
grate from the rind. Heat the sugar and water; 
add the pineapple, which has been pressed 
through a wire strainer, and boil for ten min- 
utes. Put into jars or bottles, and store. 


Pineapple Ice 
1 Cupful of Pineapple 


iru 

3 Cupfuls of Water, Ice and Salt for 

Boiled and Cooled Freezing 

HE pineapple sirup, water and lemon juice 

are put into the freezer, which has been iced 
as for the strawberry ice cream, the recipe for 
which is given elsewhere on this page. Turn 
for ten or fifteen minutes or until it is hard to 
turn. When you cannot get fresh pineapple 
use the canned grated pineapple instead. 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Lemon Juice 


Blackberry Sirup 


2 Quarts of Ripe 1 Pound of Loaf Sugar 

Blackberries 1 Cupful of Water 

A Pinch of Salt 

EAT the blackberries in a shallow agate 

pan over a slow fire until they are heated 
through; then mash with a wooden potato 
masher. When the berries are soft press them 
through a wire strainer; put the sugar and one 
cupful of water on to boil for five minutes, and 
add the blackberry juice. Boil together for 
fifteen minutes. Pour into bottles. 


Blackberry Gelatin With Whipped Cream 


1 Cupful of Blackberry 2 Tablespoonfuls of 

i Granulated Gelatin 
1 Tablespoonful of 

r Lemon Juice 

1 Cupful of Whipped Cream 


ert] the gelatin in two tablespoonfuls of 
cold water; cover with boiling water, and 
stir until dissolved. Cool, add lemon juice and 
blackberry sirup. Pour into a mold to cool and 
set. Turn out on to a deep plate, and put the 
whipped cream around it. 


Sirup 
2 — of Boiling 





Black-Cap Sirup 


2 Quarts of Black Rasp- 
berries 


2 Pounds of Granu- 

lated Sugar 

2 Cupfuls of Water 

UT the berries into a porcelain-lined kettle 

with the two pounds of sugar, and mash. 
Then add the water; put on the fire, and boil 
for fifteen minutes. Skim as needed. Mash 
through a fine strainer, return to the fire, and 
bring to a boil. After boiling for ten minutes 
pour the sirup into sterilized glasses or jars, and 
dip in paraffin. 


Black-Cap Bavarian Cream 


¥, Cupful of Black-Cap 2 Cupfuls of Whipped 
Sirup Cream 
1 Cupful of Boiling 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Water Granulated Gelatin 
OAK the gelatin in two tablespoonfuls of 
cold water; dissolve in the boiling water and 
add the sirup; set the bowl in cold water and, 
when the gelatin begins to set, fold in the 
whipped cream. Put into a mold that has been 
rinsed in cold water. Serve when cold with half 
a cupful of sirup around the mold 


Red Cherry Sirup 


2 Quarts of Ripe Sour 4 Pounds of Sugar 
Cherries 2 Cupfuls of Water 
EMOVE the stones from the cherries; 

place the cherries in a wooden bowl, and, 
with a chopping knife, chop them fine. Bring 
slowly to a boil. Mash and boil for five minutes. 

Put through a fine- wire strainer or fruit press 

and press out all juice. Put on the sugar and 

water and boil until it spins a thread. Add the 
strained cherries, and boil for five minutes. 

Remove all scum. Bottle and seal. 


Cherry Sauce for French Toast 


$ Cupful of Cherry 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sirup Flour 

1 Cupful Of Water A Few Grains of Salt 

UT the water on to boil; mix the flour with 

a little cold water until smooth; add to the 
boiling water, and boil very slowly until thick 
and smooth. Add the cherry sirup and salt. 
Bring to a boil. Serve hot or cold with the 
French toast. To make the French toast beat 
an egg until light; add a cupful of milk and a 
pinch of salt. Dip bread, and sauté in butter. 





Red Raspberry Sirup 


2 Quarts of Red Rasp- 
berries 


2 Pounds of Granu- 

lated Sugar 

2 Cupfuls of Water 

IL the sugar and water for ten minutes. 

Put the raspberries into a porcelain-lined 
kettle over a slow fire, and, while they are heat- 
ing, mash them with a wooden potato masher. 
Boil for ten minutes, then mash them through 
a fine-wire strainer. Put them back into the 
porcelain-lined kettle; add the sirup, and boil 
for ten minutes. Pour into jars or bottles. 


Raspberry Fruit Punch 
1 —— of Raspberry 
6 cum of Cold or 1 Cupful of Finely 


Aérated Water Sliced Bananas 
4% Cupful of Lemon Sirup 


1 Cupful of Finely Cut 
Orange 


IX the raspberry and lemon sirups with 

the water; put into a punch bowl in which 
there is a square piece of ice. The fruit is put in 
last. Fresh or canned peaches or pears may 
be used instead of bananas. When paring the 
orange wash and pare it as an apple. 


Apricot Sirup 


2 Quarts of Apricots 4 Pounds of Sugar 
4 Cupfuls of Water 


ws the apricots, r +77 the stones and 
mash the fruit. P. the sugar 
and water. Boil slowly fort e minutes, 


stirring often. Strain througu u wire strainer, 
then through cheesecloth. Return the sirup 
to the fire and bring it to a boil. Fill into jars. 
Bring the apricot pulp to a boil, stirring all the 
time, as it is thick and will burn easily. This 
makes a delicious filling for shortcakes. 


Apricot With Cold Boiled Rice 


$ Cupful of Apricot 2 Cute of Cold 
Sirup Boiled Rice 
{ Cupful of Whipped Cream 

HE rice grains must separate easily. Into 

the rice fold lightly the whipped cream. 
Pile in the center of a glass bowl, and pour the 
sirup around, or put into ice-cream glasses with 
the sirup around. When there is no cream cook 
three-quarters of a cupful of rice in two cupfuls 
of milk in a double boiler. When cold serve 
with the fruit sirup around. 














Plum Sirup 


2 Quarts of Tart Blue 1 Quart of Water 

Plums 3 Pounds of Granu- 

lated Sugar 

OOK the plums in a porcelain-lined kettle 

with the quart of water. Boil slowly until 
the stones come up. Mash through a fine 
strainer and return to the kettle; add the sugar 
and boil slowly for from twenty-five to thirty 
minutes. Pour into sterilized jars, cover, dip in 
paraffin and store. This will not be quite so 
clear as the other sirups. 


Plum Tapioca 


14 CupfulofPlumSirup 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
3 Cupfuls of Water Tapioca 
1% Teaspoonful of Salt 

UT the water on in the top of a double 

boiler. Whenboiling, add the tapioca slowly, 
stirring all the time, so it will not lump. Boil for 
fifteen minutes. Add the plum sirup and salt, 
and boil for five minutes or until thick. Pour 
into ice-cream glasses and chill. Garnish with 
small pieces of marshmallows that have been 
cut with scissors. 





Peach Sirup 


4% Peck of Mellow 2 Pounds of Sugar 
Peaches 2 Cupfuls of Water 
ASH the peaches, which must be ripe and 
soft; remove the stones, and cut the fruit 

into quarters without paring. Put on to boil, 
and boil slowly until the peaches are soft; mash 
and then strain the peaches through a very fine 
strainer. Drain for two hours. To the peach 
juice add the sugar, and boil slowly for twenty 
minutes. Fill jars or bottles. When cold dip the 
tops of the bottles in paraffin. 


Peach Whip 


14 Cupful of Peach 1 Cota of Boiling 


Sirup ater 
1 Tablespoonful of Granulated Gelatin 
OVER the gelatin with two tablespoonfuls 
of cold water for ten minutes; then add the 
boiling water; stir until dissolved. Add the 
peach sirup. Put into a shallow bowl; place 
the bowl in a pan of cold water. Beat at once, 
and keep beating until it gets firm and white, 
like snow pudding. Pour into a mold or pile in 
glass bowl, and garnish with fresh fruit. 








OUR all sirups into hot, sterilized jars, 
If tottles are used the corks 


and cover. 











must be boiled and, when cool, dipped into 
pure alcohol. When cold, dip the tops of 
bottles or jars into melted paraffin, and set 
in a cool, dark place. 

In making the frozen desserts put the 
freezer together, then mix the ice and salt, 
or put the ice and salt alternately around 
the can, three parts ice to one part salt. 

Pour desserts to be molded into a mold 
rinsed in cold water. When ready to serve 
wet a tea towel with warm water, and wrap 
it around the mold so it will slip out. 

Cut into small pieces the parings and cores 
left from making the pineapple sirup; cover 
with cold water, and boil for an hour. Strain 
and sweeten to taste, and use for tapioca 
puddings or gelatins; or cool and ice, and 
add a little lemon for a refreshing drink. 














One of Uncle Sam’s Canning-Club Girls Who Put Up 100 Different Cans, 
of Fruit, Fruit Sirups and Vegetables Last Summer 


ASH the peach pulp which is left from 
peach sirup through a coarse strainer, 


and to every cupful add a quarter of a cup- 
ful of brown sugar and a pinch of brown 
cloves and allspice, half a teaspoonful of 
cinnamon and a little water, and boil for 
fifteen minutes. This makes tasty spiced 
peach butter for breakfast use. 

The pulp of the cherries is used for jam. 
To each cupful of pulp add one cupful of 
water and one cupful of sugar. Boil until 
it thickens. Put into jelly glasses and 
cover with paraffin. 

When stirring all fruit juices use a wooden 
spoon. In making fruit sirups the careful 
housekeeper always uses the pulp that is left 
for making a jam for the children’s bread. 
If sugar has been used in the first cooking of 
the fruit, simply cook it up again; pour into 
glasses and cover with paraffin. 
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Dish 
— 
Two-quart "| 
Casserole 


Bake in Pyrex! 

Speedy, efficient, economical, 
delightfully clean and attractive 
—the only glass ever made that 
withstands the heat of the hot- 
test oven. 





Baking Ware 


Owing to the unusual heat-trans- 
mitting qualities of Pyrex, food bakes 
quicker and more uniformly, thus 
saving time and fuel, and producing 
better baking. 

The progress of the baking 
may be seen right through the 
dish. Food in Pyrex doesn’t 
burn. 

Pyrex is practical, transparent and 
durable. Does not chip, craze nor 
flake. Does not absorb odors, grease 
nor flavors. Is easily washed and stands 
much rough handling. 

With Pyrex you bake and serve in 
the same dish. Pyrex is decidedly 
attractive on the table. 





Many shapes and sizes, ranging in 
price from the Ramekins at 12'/c. 

to the large Casserole at $2. 

Suitable mountings are obtainable through 
dealers. 

Ask your department, china or hardware 
store to get these Pyrex Glass Dishes for you 
—or write to any one of the following stores 
and they will supply you: 

Gimbel 


Marshall 
Wright, 


New York; 
Gimbel Bros., 


Bros., Lewis & Conger, 
Field & Co., Chicago; 
Tyndale & Van Roden, Philadelphia; 
Famous & Barr, St. Louis; Jordan Marsh Co., 
Graham & Streeter, Boston; Emporium, San Fran- 
cisco; Maison Blanche, New Orleans; Hochschild, 
Kohn, Baltimore; Frederick Loeser, Brooklyn; Wm. 
Hengerer, Buffalo; Joln Shillito, Cincinnati; Geo. 
H. Bowman, Cleveland; Schoedinger-Marr, Colum- 
bus; Rike-Kumler, Dayton; Denver D. G. Co., 
Denver; Harris-Emery, Des Moines; J. L. Hudson, 
Detroit; H. C. Meacham, Fort Worth; Brown & 
Thompson, Hartford; L. S. Ayres, Indianapolis ; 
Emery-Bird-Thayer, Kansas City; Bullock’s, Los 
Angeles; Stewart D. G. Co., Louisville; Gimbel 
3rothers, Milwaukee; L. §S. Donaldson, Minne- 
apolis; Lebeck Bros., Nashville; L. Bamberger, 
Newark; Edward Malley, New Haven; Kerr D. G. 
Co., Oklahoma City; Orchard & Wilhelm, Omaha; 
Quackenbush, Paterson; Block & Kull, Peoria; 
Joseph Horne, Pittsburgh; Olds, Wortman & King, 
Portland; Shepard Co., Providence; Dives, Pomeroy 
& Stewart, Reading; Miller & Rhoads, Richmond ; 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester; Keith-O’Brien, 
Salt Lake City; Frederick & Nelson, Seattle; 
Crescent, Spokane; Schunemann & Evans, St. Paul; 
Dey Bros., Syracuse; Hudson’s Bay Co., Vancouver ; 
Woodward & Lothrop, Washington; Hudson’s Bay 
Co., Winnipeg; Clark-Sawyer, Worcester; S. E. 
Kauffman Co., Trenton, N. J. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
Est. 1868 Corning, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Preparation . 
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Water-Seal Outfit 


1 
2. To sterilize and sh 
3. To loosen skins. 


the pulp. 


cold water. 


ScREW-Top JARS: 


rections of Uncle Sam. 





rink. 














Cut Out the Chart Illus- 
trated Above Along the 
Outside Black Line and 
Mount on Bristol Board or 
Very Thin Cardboard 
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Cut Cardboard the Same 
Size and Shape as the 
Chart to Form the Back. 
The Disk Fits in Between. 
Punch a Hole in Chart and 
in Disk Where Indicated 
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Hot Water or Sugar Sirup 
‘ TIME. OF STERILIZATION 


Hot-Water Bath. .... 


} ee eS 
Ladies’ Hom 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CANNING CHART 


Based on Government Home Canning Club Work 


“COLD-PACK” STEPS 
Scald, Blanch and Cold Dip. . 


Five Pounds Steam Pressure. . . 
15 Pounds Steam Cooker Pressure . 


Reasons for Blanching 
. To get rid of a bitter and sour taste. 


Reasons for Cold Dip 


1. To harden the pulp under the skin and thus 
permit the removal of the skin without injury to 


2. To set the coloring matter and make it harder 
to dissolve during the sterilization period. 
3. To sterilize by sudden change from cold to hot to 


To Test Jars and Rubbers 


Place top on jar; screw tight with- 
out rubber; if thumb-nail can be inserted between top 
and glass jar it is defective. 
Giass-Top JArs: Place glass top on jar without rubber. 
Tap jar with finger around edge. 
defective. Wire bail passed over top of cover should go in 
with a snap, even when the clamp spring is up. 
doesn’t, remove bail and bend to make tight. 
RvuBBERS: A good rubber will stand considerable pull- 
ing and jerking and will always return to a circular posi- 
tion after the jerking. A good rubber will also stand five 
hours of boilinz in a water bath without being affected. 


If the top rocks it is 


How Many Cans Can You Can This Summer? 
In 1915 there were canned at home 211,000 quarts of 
fruit and 226,000 quarts of 
vegetables under these di- 
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Sweet Potatoes, etc. 








tables, a can of greens a day for every family”? 
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Why not “a can of fruit, a can of vege- 








Tomatoes and Corn 
Scald tomatoes to loosen skin; cold 
dip quickly. Blanch corn on cob 3-5 

minutes; cold dip quickly 
Core and skin tomatoes. Cut corn 
from cob with a sharp knife 











Journal 


cf the fruit and one cooking pericd. 
The products are packed the same day 
they are picked, cold, in glass jars or 
tins. After packing, the jarsare partly 
or entirely sealed, making it practi- 
cally impossible for bacteria or spores 
to enter after the product has been ster- 
ilized. 
sterilization, the jars inverted to cool, and 
the joints tested. The containers are then 
labeled, wrapped in paper to prevent bleach- 
ing, and stored. 

In using the hot-water-bath outfit place the 
jars on a rack or false bottom high enough to 
permit water to pass under as well as around the 
Be sure the water covers the jars by at least 
one inch. Count the time assoon as the water begins 
to jump over the entire surface and keep it jumping. 
Remove the jars from the water as soon as the time 

is up, and tighten the covers. 

THIN SrrvupP is sugar and water boiled sufficiently 
to dissolve all sugar; but it is not sticky. It is used 
for sweet fruits not too delicate in texture and color— 
cherries, peaches, apples. 

MeEpIvuM-THIN SirvupP is that which has begun to thicken 
and becomes sticky when cooled on the finger tip or spoon. 
It is used for medium-sweet fruits—blackberries, cur- 
rants, dewberries, huckleberries, raspberries. 
MepiuM-TuHiIck SirRuP is that which has thickened 
enough to roll or pile up over the edge of a spoon when 
It is used for sour fruits—and delicately 
colored fruits, as strawberries and red raspberries. 
THICK SIRUP is that which has become so thick that 
it is difficult to pour out of a spoon or container. 
used in preserving and making all sun preserves. 
Sort Fruits: Strawberries, Blackberries, Dewberries, 
Sweet Cherries, Blueberries, Peaches, Apricots. 
Sour-BERRY FRUITs: 
berries, Sour Cherries. 
Harp Fruits: Apples, Pears, Quinces, etc. 
Roots AND TUBERS: Carrots, Parsnips, Beets, Turnips, 


VEGETABLE GREENS: Asparagus, Spinach, Cabbage, 









COLD-PACK” METHOD 
OF CANNING 


HE ‘‘cold-pack’’ method of can- 
ning requires only one handling 


The covers are tightened after 


It is 


Currants, Gooseberries, Cran- 


Brussels Sprouts, Cauli- 
flower, Beet Tops, Kale, 
Swiss Chard,French Endive. 

























Then Cut Out the Disk 
Below Along the Outside of 
the Black Line, and Mount 
This on a Piece of Thin 
Cardboard 


Fill with whole tomatoes only. Pack & 
can loosely with corn & 
S. , 
Add 1 teaspoonful salt to each & 
quart tomatoes or corn. Fill % 
with boiling water o> % 
6) a 
% ¢. A 
T. 22 mins., C. 180 mins. i) 2 4. 
“ '% 4% 
T.18 mins., C.90 mins o% % 
; %¥% 2 
T.15 mins., C. 60 Peo é 
mins. an ~%, 
T. 10 mins., C. 35 C 5. S° 
mins., under > %,. 2,2, 
2? 20 Ibs. steam G 2. % o> 
Ww & oO 6 % yy 
Fy Ls 2) % %, re 
& oS i % % 2% 


Punch aHole in BackPiece. 
Fasten All Together in the 
Center. Paste Top, Left 
and Right Edges of Back 
and Front Together. Hans 
in Convenient Place 
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“Kitchen Movies” 


Join the “Movie” Canning Club This Summer 
By Virginia E. Kift 


AKE a move to do your own canning this F YOUR jelly doesn’t “‘jell,” standardize your OST failures in jelly making are due either 
year. The standardized ‘cold - pack” jelly making too. After you have cooked out to adding too much sugar to juice or too 
method, adopted by members of the your fruit juice see if it contains pectin, by add- _ long boiling. Three-quarters of a cupful of sugar 

Government Home Canning Club Work North _ ing one tablespoonful of alcohol to one table- to one cupful of any fruit juice is the rule, ex- 
and West, makes canning easy, as it does away spoonful of the juice. If pectin, the substance cept for currants and green grapes, where the 
with unnecessary handling of fruit and jars. which makes the jelly “jell,” is there, a gelati- old rule “cupfor cup” holds good. To fruits not 
This “‘cold-pack” way takes only one handling nous mass which can be gathered upon a spoon _ sour enough to make good jelly add lemon juice. 
and one cooking of the fruit. Heat, time and will form. If it doesn’t, it will be impossible to _ Boil the juice rapidly, until two rows of drops 
energy are saved and the canner has not “‘done make jelly with that juice unless you cook itover form on the spoon when held sidewise. Pour 
up” herself as well as her product. with apples or the white skin of oranges. into hot sterilized glasses. Cool and paraffin. 





PUT UP STRAWBERRIES SUNSHINE WAY 





Measure Accurately Equal Put Alternate Layers of Bring Slowly to Boiling Place on Platters in Sun When Fruit is Plump and 
Weights of Strawberries Strawberries and Sugar in Point; Boil for Ten Min- for Three or Four Days. Sirup Thick Pack Cold in 
and Sugar the Preserving Kettle utes. Skim Frequently Cover With Glass or Net Jars or Glasses and Seal 





CAN CHERRIES BY THE “COLD-PACK” METHOD 


Wash, Stem and Pit Cher- Pack; Add a Boiling Sirup Adjust Rubber and Cap; Have Water an Inch Remove, Tighten Covers, 
ries. Test Jars and Rub- of 18 Ounces of Sugar in Partially Tighten the Tops Over Jars; Cook 16 Min- Invert, Test Joints, Wrap 
bers for Imperfections 3 Quarts of Water of the Jars; Do Not Seal utes After Water Jumps to Prevent Bleaching 








USE BOILER OR PRESSURE COOKER FOR PEARS 





VITAL STEPS IN 
“COLD-PACK” METHOD 


1. Blanch in boiling water to 
shrink and sterilize. 

. Cold dip quickly. 

. Pack at once in clean jars. 

. Add boiling sirup or water. 

. Place rubbers and partially 
seal, Put on rack in 
wash boiler or cooker. 

. Sterilize in boiler or 
cooker. See chart on 
page 42 for time. 

7. Tighten covers. 

. Invert tocool. Test joints. Plunge From Cold Salted Pack; Add Hot Sirup Partially Tighten Jars; Ster- In Pressure Cooker, Ster- 

9. Label. Wrap to prevent Into Boiling Water 114 of 18 to28 Ounces Sugar ilize for Twenty Minutes ilize 6 Minutes Under 15 

bleaching. Minutes. Cold Dip in 3 Quarts of Water in a Hot-Water Bath Pounds’ Pressure 





a wm & Wd 
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TIN YOUR OWN ASPARAGUS 








Blanch in Live Steam 15 Pack Closely in Enameled Cap and Tip Tins in Auto- Cook in a Pressure Remove. If Properly 
to 20 Minutes. Quickly Tins or Glass Jars. Fill matic Sealing Device or Cooker, Under 15 Pounds Sealed the End Will Bulge 
Plunge in Cold Water With Hot Salted Water With Capping Tools of Steam, 25 Minutes a Trifle; Label and Store 








DOES YOUR JELLY “JELL”? 


























For a Perfect Jelly Use #4 14 of a Cupful of Sugar to 34 Cupful of Sugar to 1 1Cupful of Sugar to 1 Cup- Pour Melted Paraffin on 
of a Cupful of Sugar to 1 1 Cupful of Juice Makes Cupful of Juice Makes a ful of Juice. More Jelly, Top of Cold Jelly to Pro- 
Cupful of Fruit Juice a Tough, Sour Jelly Jelly That Will Stand Alone But Will Not Stand Alone tect it From Mold 











Copyright, 1916, by Virginia E. Kift 











Good Cookies 
Made Better 
with Crisco 


ba beget everybody 
likes cookies. Child- 
hood fondness for them is 
one that lasts. Now with 
the use of Crisco they are 
more delicious than ever. 


RISC 


Por Frying -For Shortenin 
Yow Cake Making 


Every virtue of this purely 
vegetable, odorless and 
tasteless cooking fat, lends 
itself to the achievement 
of more tasty results in 
cooking. 


Try Crisco in your next 
batch of cookies and you 
will know the reason why it 
is exclusively used by mil- 
lions of discriminating 
housewives. 


Fruit Cookies 


Dainty Things Liked by Both 
Big and Little People 


1 cupful Crisco 1 teaspoonful pow- 
2 cupfuls brown dered cinnamon 
sugar 4 teaspoonful pow- 
1 teaspoonful salt dered allspice 
3 eggs 1 teaspoonful pow- 
1 '4 tablespoonfuls dered ginger 
baking soda 1 cupful chopped 
2 tablespoonfuls raisins 
sour milk 1 cupful chopped Eng- 
lish walnut meats 
Flour 


(Use level measurements) 


Cream Crisco and sugar together, add salt, eggs 
well beaten, soda mixed with milk, spices, raisins, 
nuts, and enough flour to make a stiff dough. 
About five cupfuls of four will be sufficient. Roll 
out, cut with cooky cutter, lay on Criscoed tins 
and bake in moderate oven from ten to twelve 
minutes. Sufficient for sixty cookies. 


You may learn how to make other 
cookies by sending for ‘A Calendar 
of Dinners,’’ a handsome, cloth- 
bound, gold-stamped, well-illustrated 
book containing 365 dinner menus, 
615 recipes tested by Marion Harris 
Neil, and the interesting Story of 
Crisco. Write for it. Address Dept. 
D-6, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, O., enclosing five two- 
cent stamps. A paper-bound edition, 
without the ‘‘Calendar of Dinners’’ 
but with 250 recipes, is sent free. 
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SoA RPE SB tate canes ose 


Increasing appreciation — 


From all over the country we hear the same report— 
women drivers are showing marked and increasing prefer- 
ence for Willys-Knight Motor Cars. 


And why not? 

Women are naturally keener than men in their appre- 
ciation of just such qualities as are instantly noticeable in 
Willys-Knight Motor Cars. 


Instantly, any woman is charmed by the soft purr of 
its sleeve-valve motor. 


But as she drives her car her appreciation deepens. 


For she is conscious of constant improvement in her motor. 


For it is a fact—which is true of no other type of 
motor—that 


While all other types grow noisy with use, the sleeve- 
valve motor grows steadily quieter. 


And as it quiets dewn almost to the point of absolute 
silence, another great merit is more fully appreciated. 

To match the quietness of their sleeve-valve motors, 
these cars are equipped with spiral bevel drive gears, and 
all gear noises also are thus practically eliminated. 


But not only do sleeve-valve motors grow more and 
more quiet with use— 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U. S. A.” 





—of marked 


y improve in other important respects—in power 
and in flexibility. 

And this improvement continues for literally thousands 
of miles beyond the useful life of all other types of motors. 

The durability of sleeve-valve motors is not even 
approached by any other type. 

Because they are part and parcel of a huge produc- 
tion, we can Sell these incomparably efficient cars at a 
remarkably low price— $1095 for the Roadster, $1125 for 
the Touring Car, $1500 for the Coupé and $1750 for the 
Limousine—all f. o. b. Toledo. 


But because they are priced as low as many cars with 
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superiority 


ordinary motors, and hundreds of dollars lower than any 
other sleeve-valve motored car— 

Do not be blinded on this account to their indisputable 
superiority. 

They are pre-eminently the car for women—and men 
soon appreciate their superior mechanical excellence and 
their greater economy in the long run. 

See the Overland dealer now if you would have a 
Willys-Knight this spring. 

As these wonderful cars are more and more appre- 
ciated, the demand grows faster than we are able to increase 
their production. 

Act now and avoid delay. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U. S. A.” 
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Think what it means to use 
Wizard Polish. No more dusting 
drudgery. Just a touch of Wizard 
on a soft, clean cloth—fine furniture 
is brightened, pre- 
served —woodwork, 
floors, pianos, gain a 
hard, dry lustre. 


We guarantee that 
you will like 


7 WIZARD 
POLISH 


better by far than any 
other polish you have ever 
tried—that it will do bet- 
ter work. If it doesn’t, 
your dealer will cheerfully 
return your money, no 
matter how much of the 
bottle you’ve used. 


Wizard Polishcomes 
in all sizes—25c to $2.50. 


Sample bottle mailed free 
on request. 


WIZARD MOP 


the standard by which 
all other mops are judged. 
Styles 50c, 75c, $1.00, 
$1.25. Sold and guaranteed 
by all dealers. 


Wizard Products Co. 


ne. 
1483 West 37th Street Chicago, Ill. 
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For the cleverest 
letter in answer to 
the one this bride 
has received, we will give as a Grand Prize, 
valued at $225, a genuine mahogany chest 
of 208 pieces of 


Alvin Silver: The Long-Life Plate 


Get an answer blank from the jeweler in your town 
displaying this bride’s picture. Answer the letter 
(printed on the answer blank) and mail direct to us 
before July 4th, 1916. 
In addition to the Grand Prize we will give 
Sol apne 

20 Other Prizes 
each a mahogany chest containing 65 pieces of Alvin 
Silver, valued at $60, for the 20 next best answers. 
Also, the best answer (except winners of the above 
21 prizes) written on the blanks from each jeweler 
will receive a set of six teaspoons. 















If unable to get an answer blank from your jeweler, 
write us giving his name, and you will be supplied 
without cost. 





If two or more answers are entitled to the 
prize, each will receive one of these chests. 


Alvin Mfg. Co. 
A 201 Main Street 
Sag Harbor 


E New York 
Silver 








Dishwashing Made Easy 


Clever Devices Worked 





Out by 


Domestic-Science Girls 


A Homemade Dishwasher Take four pieces of narrow, flat wood, lap- 

ping the corners with screws so that a rectangle 

HAD two baskets of moderately heavy wire _ the proportions of the sink is formed. The ends 

I made to fit inside an ordinary pail but only of the strips should protrude at the corners 
to reach to three inches below the top. The enough to fit over the four sides of the sink and 
baskets have upright handles six inches long, yet be placed close enough together to hold the 


and when each basket is set into the pail the dishpan several 


inches from the bottom of the 


basket handles extend three inches above the _ sink and at the right height for the worker. A 
pail. I took the round lid of an old tin boiler frame like this is superior to the ordinary 


and had slits made in it so 
it could be slipped over the 
handles of the baskets, mak- 
ing a large lid that flares out 
when the basket is set into 
the pail. 

I stand the pail, partly 
filled with warm, soapy water, 
inthesink. ThenI scrape the 
dishes and place them in the 
baskets. I plunge each bas- 
ket into the pail, first slip- 
ping on the big lid to save 
splashing, and revolve the 
basket from left to right and 
from right to left, then churn 
it up and down several times. 
Then I set the first basket to 
drain while I repeat the proc- 
ess with the second basket. 
I pour off the dirty water 
and rinse each basketful of 
dishes, just as I washed them, 
in water so hot that they are 


sterilized, dried and polished. A Homemade Dishwasher 
Ordinarily I wash dishes 





wooden standard set in the 
sink asa rest for the dishpan, 
since grease and refuse cannot 
collect around it. When not 
in use it can easily be hung at 
the side or under the sink.— 
IE. C., University of Cali- 
fornia, 1915. 


My Best Labor-Savers 


INVESTED ten cents ina 

rubber sink stopper. I now 
pile my dishes in the sink, 
turn on the hot water, let 
them soak a few minutes, 
pull the stopper, let the 
greasy water run out, replace 
the stopper, fill the sink again 
with hot water, and wash and 
drain the dishes. Since there 
is no limit to my hot-water 
supply this saves emptying 
and filling a dishpan three or 
four times. I use a new 
bristle brush with a long 


only once a day and use only the two f handle, similar to a dish mop but even 

baskets, but any number of dishes can be c better because it is stiff. It is excellent for 

washed by emptying the baskets and re- washing inside glasses, cups and stewpans. 

filling them—and the rinsing water from Rubber tips slipped over the faucets lessen 

one lot can be used to wash the next. the danger of chipping dishes.—A. M., 
In my new way it takes next to no time University of Nebraska, 1912. 


to ‘‘do the dishes,” and a once distasteful 
job is now the fun of the family.—M. C., 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
1903. 











Washing Dishes Once a Day 


A Novel Dishpan 


FAUCET fastened near the bottom of 

a child’s bathtub makes of it an ex- 
cellent dishpan. I stack my soiled dishes, 
pans and stewpans in such a tub and fill it 


SAVE at least one hourdailyinafamily Bristle with hot water. Imake my bedsand sweep, 
of five—an hour worth two, since part of Brush then return to my dishes, drain off the 


it comes after luncheon, leaving me greasy water, refill the tub with hot 
free in the afternoon, and part after 4 soapy water, and wash the dishes 
dinner when the family are together— ( ) quickly and easily. As they are washed 
by washing my dishes once a day, after CoD 28 I place them in a wire-bottom basin that 
breakfast. fits in one side of the sink. When all 


After luncheon I scrape the dishes, 


Rubber Stopper are washed I pour more hot water on 


wipe greasy ones with paper, and pile them, drain a few minutes, and return 
them in order. I allow the silver to stand them to the dining room dry and clean.— 
until dinner is cooking, when I place itina pan M.M., Oklahoma Normal School, 1911. 


of hot suds, and, if the clean-silver supply 
seems to be getting low, I wash it after dinner 
with the dinner silver. Generally my supply 


Sticky Dishes 


is enough to last the three meals without this ISHES that are hard to wash or are sticky 
extra washing. When the dinner dishes are should be turned upside down in the dish- 
scraped and sorted I stack them with the pan while the others are being put away. The 


luncheon dishes and place all 
together, with utensils, in one 
end of the sink— pouring 
wateroverall. Thistakes but 
a few moments. Then there 
need be no hurry, no red 
hands, no going from dish- 
water to piano; there are 
indeed many happy advan- 
tages in this once-a-day 
common-sense dishwashing, 
shocking as it seems at first. 
—M. B. P., Middlebury 
College, 1915. 


A New Water Heater 


| Sri heating water for my 

dishwasher I found this 
new heating device which will 
heat seventeen quarts of water A New Water Heater 
in one-half the timeit takes to 





hot steam is quicker and 
much more effective than any 
amount of soaking.—E. L., 
Ohio State University, 1916. 


Tray-Wagon Dishwasher 
\ E HAD adishpan made 


to fit our tray wagon. 
A tinner made a deep oblong 
tub with a small hole in the 
side which closes with a lever. 
A wire rack was fitted in the 
tub, and a lid with a large, 
perforated-mouthed funnel 
completed the dishwasher. It 
fits the tray wagon exactly. 
The dishes, except glassware, 
are scraped at the table, put 
on the wire rack and wheeled 
to the sink, where the tub is 
slid over, soap thrown in the 


heat it inateakettle. This saves time and fuel. funnel and warm water turned on. After the 
—H.E.S., Philadelphia High School, 1911. dishes have soaked, the soapy water is drained 


off and boiling 


water poured over; then the 


A Dishwashing Frame dishes are uncovered and allowed to drain, 

except silver, which is dried on a towel. The 

“THE sink which is the right height for nearly tub is shoved on to the wagon, and the dry 

all other purposes is usually too low forthe dishes are ready to wheel to the dining room.— 

ordinary woman when washing dishes. Adish- G. H., Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
washing frame adds the necessary height. Oklahoma, 1912. 


























A Novel Dishpan A Dishwashing Tray Wagon 
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The American Lady 
Corset is the ideal of 
every woman who knows 
—§it emphasizes the best 
lines of feminine form— 
yet the wearer is uncon- 
scious of being unduly 
corseted, forthe American 
Lady Corset readily pro- 
vides for all the activity 
of the figure, as well as for 
proper function of every 
organ of the body. 


Kiven at F2-2 


American Lady Corsets come 
in a comprehensive showing 
of models, of varying pro- 
portions, for all types of 
figures — 


CORSETS 


Among the wide range of American 

Lady Corsets, there is a particular 

model for ‘‘your’’ figure. You may 

have it in either a front lace or a 

back lace style. 

Why not ask, where you buy your 
corsets, to see it P 


You can procure American Lady 
Corset models at 


$5.00 $3.50 $3-90 $9.50 $9.00 
$ 7-50 $7.25 $7.90 


Catalog ? 


American Lady Corset Co., Inc. 
Home Office: DeETrRoIT 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: 
To Make Money 


Vacationing: A Story of Conversion 


ATINY little lady, trim as a well-dressed 
doll, she sat opposite us in the train 
seat, and her quick, birdlike eyes scarcely 
left for a minute the beautiful scenery 
through which we were whirling—the lights 
and shadows and bends of the Lehigh 
Valley, the panorama of the famous Horse- 
shoe Curve. But for an instant she turned 
toward us witha gleam of pure happiness 
in those faded blue eyes, and dropped some 
words which I have never forgotten: 

‘* The world’s beautiful, I always say, and 
it’s a shame not to see it!”’ 


‘ar. WERE my mother and I, en route for 
our first visit to Niagara Falls, ten or 
more years ago. All’my life I had felt that ‘it 
would be lovely” to see that first wonder of the 
American nature-world. But that feeling did 
not get either of us very far away from the 
quiet suburb where we lived, for my vacation 
outings were few. ‘‘Haven’t time and haven’t 
money,’ was my usual explanation. Then 
suddenly I came to the conclusion that the 
Falls would never move toward me, and that 
I must move toward the Falls! 

All this came back to me vividly a month or 
so ago, when I received the following letter: 

Dear Manager of The Girls’ Club: I would like 
very much to join your band, as I have a great de- 
sire for making money. I’ve been wanting to 
make the trip to Niagara Falls, but father doesn’t 
feel ab'e to send me. Perhaps I can work out my 
own salvation in the Club. 

A GIRL FROM KENTUCKY. 


Why not? ‘Working out my own salvation” 
was what J did. I couldn’t save a cent from 
my salary, and I didn’t belong to The Girls’ 
Club then, but I worked out of office hours at 
various odd jobs until I had earned $75, and 
on Labor Day mother and I started for a three 
days’ visit to the Falls. The next summer we 
went to the Thousand Islands, the summer 
after that to Maine and to the White Moun- 
tains, and my decision as to the worthwhile- 
ness of spending money on vacations was cast 
forever. 

I am telling this little personal experience, 
because I should like to feel that every girl in 
our Club is going to take a summer vacation; 
and that means a great many thousand girls! 
I shall be sending out Girls’ Club salary checks 
for May within a couple of weeks, and it 
would give me solid satisfaction to know that, 
in every case where duty and economy do 
not relentlessly compel their devotion to other 
objects, the checks would be spent for vaca- 
tion purposes. The members who, a few years 
ago, would have been earning and saving all 
winter and spring for a trip to Europe will 
unquestionably now choose to ‘‘see America 
first.’ Even if they cannot travel wide and 
far, they will be seeing something first, which 
is better than letting opportunity pass. 


See Something First! 


ET us make this our Club slogan for June, 
July and August: ‘‘See something first !”’— 
if it is only the country cousin or the city aunt 
who has invited us to make a quiet visit. Don’t 
let the languor of summer stand in the way of 
the soul-enriching experience of rest, change 
and travel, so well worth purchasing at the cost 
of a few days or weeks of pleasant and profit- 
able work. The price of a railroad ticket, the 
expenses of at least a fortnight’s board, can be 
easily earned by any girl in the Club. It is not 
a bit too late to start now, if you have not 
started before, to make a July or August trip 
possible. 

“Just how possible?” asks a voice outside 
the Club. Iam always glad to hear such voices; 
to answer them directly by personal letter if I 
know their owners’ addresses, and to answer 
them indirectly here, by quoting the following 
interesting passage from the letter of one 
member of the Club concerning another mem- 
ber, both of them residents of the same city. 
The writer of the letter is forced by invalidism 
to be one of the closest of stay-at-homes, but 
nevertheless she has often earned $65 in a sin- 
gle month, while the other member earns Club 
money in nearly every month of the year, and 
has won every gift offered by the Club. Says 
Club Member Number One: 


Miss and her mother live with a married 
sister out in one of our beautiful suburbs. They 
take lovely trips every year, and one morning 
at church she told me that she uses her Girls’ Club 
money for these trips. 





If you knew all that those two girls had to 
contend against, you would realize that if they 
can earn Girls’ Club money you can. Any 
girl can! Is it worth a postal card to you to 
learn how? If so, write me your name and 
address upon it, asking for full information 
regarding the Club work, and addressing 


THE MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
Tue LApteEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 














The New-Fashion 
Mother 


Knows the Foods That Feed 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice appeal to mothers who 
study food composition. Such mothers will employ them. 
These foods were invented by Prof. A. P. Anderson, 
formerly of Columbia University. They are whole grains 
made wholly digestible. Here every food cell is exploded. 
Here every atom feeds. And no other process attains that. 


Not Mere Breakfast Bonbons 


These bubbles of grain, eight times normal size, are 
considered food confections. They are airy, toasted tit-bits, 
flaky and flavory. Their fascinations hide their hygienic side. 

But they are more than that. These are grains as 
Nature made them. Not an element is missing. 

Each of the 125 million food cells is blasted by steam 
explosion. Thus all are fitted to digest. 

These grains yield one all the food that’s in them. 
Even the outer parts, once called indigestible, yield their 
phosphorus, lime and cellulose. Every element is utilized 
in a grain that’s puffed. 


Puffed Wheat ®« 12c¢ 
Puffed Rice % 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—I5c 














Puffed Grains in the morning, with sugar and cream, 
are most inviting dainties. But serve them also in bowls 
of milk, in place of bread or crackers. Scatter them in 
soups. Use them in place of nut meats. Let hungry 
children eat them dry, like peanuts. 

A dish-full of Puffed Grains yields a great deal of 
nourishment. It doesn’t tax the stomach. More and more, 
the folks who know are serving grain foods in this way. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
SOLE MAKERS 


(1272) 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: 
To Make Money 


Vacationing: A Story of Conversion 


ATINY little lady, trim as a well-dressed 
doll, she sat opposite us in the train 
seat, and her quick, birdlike eyes scarcely 
left for a minute the beautiful scenery 
through which we were whirling—the lights 
and shadows and bends of the Lehigh 
Valley, the panorama of the famous Horse- 
shoe Curve. But for an instant she turned 
toward us with a gleam of pure happiness 
in those faded blue eyes, and dropped some 
words which I have never forgotten: 

‘The world’s beautiful, I always say, and 
it’s a shame not to see it!” 


“hy os WERE my mother and I, en route for 
our first visit to Niagara Falls, ten or 
more years ago. All'my life I had felt that ‘‘it 
would be lovely’ to see that first wonder of the 
American nature-world. But that feeling did 
not get either of us very far away from the 
quiet suburb where we lived, for my vacation 
outings were few. ‘“‘ Haven’t time and haven’t 
money,’ was my usual explanation. Then 
suddenly I came to the conclusion that the 
Falls would never move toward me, and that 
I must move toward the Falls! 

All this came back to me vividly a month or 
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School of 


ful —— of efficient womanhood. 
life. One hundred acres; 


teachers. 


for Girls 


Sea Pines is the Recognized Pioneer School of Personality 


Happy home life; personal attention and care. Students inspired by wholesome and beauti- 


pine groves; 1 
Personali Hygiene and morals observed especially for results in health, character and initiative. 
Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Household Arts, French, 
College Preparatory, ‘Cultural, Domestic Science, Secretarial and other courses 
leading to Personality Diplomas introductory to definite service. All branches of study under 
experienced and enthusiastic instructors. For booklet and further information address 


Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Prins., P. 0. Box L, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 





The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for outdoor 
feet of seashore. Ponies; horseback riding. 


German and Spanish by native 











-TENACRE- 


A Country School for Young Girls 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 


REPARATORY to Dana 

Hall. Fourteen miles from 
Boston. All sports and athletics 
supervised and adapted to the age 
of the pupil. The finest instruc- 
tion, care and influence. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 











(LASELL SEMINARY | 


Auburndale, Massachusetts 


Ten Miles From Boston 





Courses in Language Guctadinn Spanish), Litera- 
ture, Science, Music and Art, with thoro instruction 
in the theory and practice of ‘Household Economics. 
Training is given in the Art of Entertaining, House 
Furnishing and Management, Marketing, Cooking, 
Dressmaking and Millinery. Twenty acres, twelve 
buildings. Tennis, Boating, Swimming, Basketball, 
Field Hockey, Skating, Horseback Riding. 


| \. G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D.. Principal, 137 Woodland Road _} 




















TILTON 





SEMINARY 


MAIN BUILDING 

In the foothills of the White Mountains. 7 buildings, 
$30,000 gymnasium and modern dining hall. Separate 
dormitories for young men and women. Athletic 
fields. Preparation for college or business. Music, 
Art, Elocution, Manual Training. Special courses for 
High School Graduates. Home Economics, including 
Sewing, Dressmaking and Domestic Science. 


Chase Cottage for Young Boys 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All ad- 
vantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
fields. House mother. Faculty and equipment superior to 
many and equal to any school in New England. Endowment 
permits rate of $250 to $350. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 62 School St., Tilton, N. H. 


The Sargent School ‘fatczs 


Established 1881. Largest teachers’ department for phys- 
ical education in the world. General and special courses 
prepare for healthy womanhood. Address for booklet, 


Dr. D. A. Sargent, 36 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


. The special school for 
Standish Manor School iti: Sic‘are unable 
to keep pace with others of their own age. Intimate home 
care. 20 acres. Modern Manor House. Summer Camp 
on Lake Monponsett. Address Mrs. ELLEN C. DRESSER, 
Principal, HALIFAX, near Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


26 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 40 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 4 Buildings. Gymnasium. 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


Windsor, Conn. 
The Campbell School "nese: cocci 
for girlsof allages. Beautiful suburban location. Resi- 
dence and new school building. General and special 
courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. 
Out-of-door sports. A. H. Campbell, Ph. D., 
Mrs. A. H. Campbell, Principals. 
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Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
36th year opens Sept. 25th. Address HARRY 
SEyMouR Ross, Dean, Huntington Cham- 
bers, Boston. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two years’ thorough training in essentials of Educational 
Gymnastics and Manual Therapy. Scientific and interest- 
ing system. Much individual attention. Students notably 
enthusiastic. Our aim—Only the best for our girls. 

Dr. Mary R. Mulliner, Director, 40 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 


Wheaton College for Women 
| Only small, separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year 
course. A. B. degree. Faculty of men and women. 2-year diploma 
course for high school graduates. 18 buildings. 100 acres. Endow- 
ment. Catalog. Rev. SAMUEL V. Cote, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 


















MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Huntington Ave. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
positions. bes 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 


25 miles from Boston. 
hold economics. Art, 








College prep. and general courses. House- 
Music, French, German. School and resi- 
dence. Gym. Horseback riding, tennis, golf, hockey, basketball, 
etc Live teachers. $550-$600. Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, 
Prin ipals, WEST BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls *"ycs"* 


College and General Courses, equipping for social 
and home efficiency. Modern languages. Gymna- 
sium. Riding, tennis, swimming. School of House- 
Toke on plan of English schools. 27th year. 


MacDuffie (Harv.), Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcl.) 


THE GATEWAY 


A School for Girls. Three buildings. Athletic field. 
Horseback riding. Domestic Arts. College preparatory, 
general and special courses. 

Miss ALIcE E. REYNOLDs, Principal, 
St. Ronan Terrace, NEw HAVEN, Conn. 

















PENNSYLVANIA and NEW JERSEY—Continued 
A Caltural and Prac- 


eechwoo tical School. (Inc.) 


Box 366, JENKINTOWN, PA. 


(23 Minutes from Philadelphia.) 
Has a twofold aim: to discover 
and develop each pupil’s aptitude 


F aie for some definite lifework; and to 
Women seek culture through academic and 








social training. 

College Preparatory; College De- 
partments; Conservatory of Music; Art, Arts 
and Crafts, Oratory. Courses in Domestic 
Arts and Sciences, Secretaryship, Normal 
Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten, as elec- 
tives. Swimming pool. 

M. H. Reaser, Ph. D., President 








Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


Offers a com- 
plete musical 
education and 
uniqueadvan- 
tages for those 
who look for- 
ward to con- % 
cert or educa- : 
tional work. Graduates are eligible to teach in the 
New York State Public Schools without State certifi- 
cate, and the Conservatory maintains several com- 
panies in the Lyceum field. All instruments, also 
singing, languages, painting. School of Expression 
and Dramatic Art. Commodious buildings, concert 
hall and dormitories. Resident and day students. 
Terms moderate. Catalog. Address 


The Registrar, 4 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 




















Junior Hi 

Swarthmore Preparatory School 73" "’"* 
(Junior Department) 

An important division in a well estab- 
lished school. An excellent boys’ 
home. Write for booklets, ‘‘A Moth- 
er’s Letter and What Came of It”’ 
and ‘‘ The Vision of Swarthmore.” 

These books will interest you. 
A. H. TOMLINSON, Headmaster, 

Box E, Swarthmore, Pa. 
(11 M. Phila.) 


The Mary Lyon School 


A Country School in a College Town 
College Preparatory. Certificate privi- 
leges. General and Finishing Courses. 
Opportunity for advanced study. One 
teacher to every six girls. Open-air class- 
rooms. Basket-ball, tennis, bowling, canoeing, 
swimming, skating, rhythmic dancing, riding. 
SEVEN GABLES, our Junior School for 
girls 6 to 14: separate complete equipment. 


H.M.Crist,A.B.,FrancesL.Crist,A.B.,Principals 
Box 1511, Swarthmore, Pa. 
































Mercersburg Academy 


AIM OF THE SCHOOL—A thorough physical, mental 
and moral training for college entrance or business. 
SPIRIT OF SCHOOL—A manly tone of self-reliance un- 
der Christian masters from the great universities. Per- 
sonal attention given to each boy. 

LOCATION—In the country, on the western slope of the 
famous Cumberland Valley, one of the most beautiful and 
healthful spots of America. 

EQUIPMENT—Modern and complete. New Gymna- 
sium. Write for catalogue. Address Box 150. 

William Mann Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 





MissWoods’ School for Exceptional Children. Every modern facil- 
ity, in an ideal suburban home, for the care and training of children 
who, through mental or physical disability, are unable to attend public 
or private schools. 14 miles from Phila. Booklet. MOLLIE A. Woops, 
Princ. FLORENCE E, Woops, Head Nurse, Box 150, Roslyn, Penna. 


MONTESSORI Teacher-Training School, Fifth Year. 
$30,000 buildingadjoining AllSaints’ 

Episcopal Church. Elementary and college preparatory. 

Resident and day students. Athletics. For folder, 

Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, Directress, Box 103, Torresdale, Phila., Pa. 











NEW YORK 











“‘The 
| Castle”’ 


Miss Mason’s 
School 


In the Suburbs of 
New York City 


A Happy » of Healthy Girls 
The enjoyment and benefit which these girls re- 
ceive from study and play in the open air is but a 
part of our plan to fit them for an ideal life—a 
life of efficiency, independence and social charm. 
For circulars address 

MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M. 
Box 936, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 











The Fannie A. Smith 
Froebel Kindergarten and Training School 


We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we can 
supply. One and two year courses. For catalogue address 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 871 Lafayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


and NEW JERSEY 








New JERSEY, Englewood. 
Dwight School for Girls core ree ane 


Arts and Science. Certificates accepted by leading colleges. Limited 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bucks Co., George School P. O., Box 287 


| GEORGE SCHOOL 


College preparatory, 


Co-educational with sepa- 
rate dormitory buildings. 
also general course, emphasizing English, 











number of pupils. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New York. Se ience, Manual Training, Domestic Science. | 227 acres on Nesham- 
Gymnasium. Tennis, riding. Address Box 615. | iny creek. Athletic fields. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Friends 
Miss CREIGHTON and Miss Farrar, Principals. management. GeorGeE A. WALTON, A. M., Principal. 
New Jersey, Orange Mi C . S h ] Hi ] d FOR 
Miss Beard’s School for Girls iss Cowles’ School (Highland Hall) crais 
1SS a c . 7 ; | Emma Mitton Cow es, A. B., Head of School. Prepares for all col- 
A country school, 13 miles from New York. College preparatory, leges. Certificate privileges. Strong general course. Music, Art and 
special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. Supervised Domestic Science. Healthful location. Gymnasium, Swimming 
physical work in gymnasium and field. Separate department for Por ‘ and Sleeping Porch. Re sident Physical Director. For catalogue 
younger girls. Catalog on request. Address Miss Luciz C. BEARD. address THE SECRETARY, Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 








Pennsylvania Stat 
Normal School, Indiz 


Equipment and advan- 
tages unsurpassed; 
faculty of unques- 
tioned standing; high 
scholarship standards; 
minimum cost. Super- 
vised and supported by 
the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Supervisors’ 
Course for those in- 
tending to teach public 
school music. Catalog. 


JAMES E. AMENT, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Principal 














The Birmingham School 


(Inc.) 


Founded 
1853 


FOR GIRLS 





















| Healthful, invig- 
orating location 
amid  pictur- 
esque surround- 
ings. acres 
of park land. 

modern, 
i build- 
mings. 75 girls, 12 


eas as 
“*The Mountain School’’ feechers — 
college preparation; 





also courses for girls not 
going to college. Music, dancing, prac tical 
domestic science, physical work in gymna‘ium 
} and athletic field under a trained director. On 
ain Line of Penna. R. R.— Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh. 
Illustrated catalogue free on request. 











A. R. GRIER, President, Box 130, Birmingham, a. 














Russell Sage College 
of Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School 
Designed for the vocational and professional 


training of women. Secretarial Work, House- 

hold Economics and Industrial Arts. Courses 

of two or four years will be offered. Special 

students admitted. Address Secretary, 
Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, 


—GLEN EDEN 


ON THE HUDSON 
In the Highlands. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Troy, N. Y. 

















Boarding School for Girls. Academic, Fin- 
ishing and two-year Collegiate courses. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. 
| Social training. Limited membership. No 
entrance examinations. 2 hours from 
| 









New York City. 3 buildings, 12 acres; 
full view of river and mountains. 
FREDERIC M. TOWNSEND, Ph.D., Director 











MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


Technical Training—Normal, Professional, Prep., Special 
Courses, Three Year Elec. and Mech. Engineering, Half-Time 
Employment, for high school graduates. Three Year Normal 
Courses preparing high school graduates for teaching Domestic 
Sci. and Art, Fine and Appl. Arts, Manual Tr., Profess. Courses 
in Architecture, Drafting, Design, Com. Illustration, Ceramics. 
One Year Courses in Lunch Room Megt., Dietetics, Trade Dress- 
m’k’g, Millinery. Summer Session. Write for Illustrated Bulletin 
of particular course desired. The Registrar, 23 Plymouth Ave. 














ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





Namedafter John Ruskin’s Home. Coun- 
Brantwood Hal try School for Girls; 28 minutes from 
New York City. Preparatory, General and Special Courses. Certifi- 
cate privileges. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Schoolhouse. 
Gymnasium with Swimming Pool, Separate houses for Upper and 
Lower Schools. Athletic Field, Horseback riding, all outdoor winter 
sports. New York, Lawrence Park, Bronxville. Tel. 116. 





Ossining School for Girls 


Suburban to New York. Preparatory, Vocational, Art, Music, and 
Home Making Courses. Gardening and Horticulture. 49th year. 
Modern buildings in a ten-acre park. Separate house for youneey 
girls, Year Book on request. Clara C. Fuller, Princi 

Naramore, Associate Principal, Box 101, Ossining-on- Hudson, N. y. 





Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music in public schools. Both 
sexes. High School course required for entrance. Voice, Harmony, 
Form, History, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Methods, Practice 
Teaching, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limited to 65. Per- 
sonal attention. Catalog. 54 Main St., Potspam, N. Y 








MIDDLE AND WESTERN STATES 








Thomas Normal Training School 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts 
and Penmanship in public schools. One and two year 
courses. 26th year we have been placing graduates in 
paying positions. Dormitories. Strong faculty, beau- 
tiful location, adequate equipment. For catalog and 
full information address THE SECRETARY, 

Michigan, Detroit. 3012 Grand Boulevard. 





Frances Shimer School and Junior College 
For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Home Economics, Secretarial Course. 
Certificate privileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 64th year. Separate 
building for 1st and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 

Rev. Wo. P. McKEE, Dean, Box 640, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 





Oberlin Kindergarten— Primary 


Two-year course. Special teachers from Oberlin College 
and Conservatory of Music. Montessori School in connec- 
tion. For catalogue address 

Miss RosE J. DEAN, Secrétary, Oberlin, O. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Natiorial Park 


Seminary-for G irls 

























20 minutes from Washington, D.C. Ideal climate, 65- 
acre campus, 50 instructors, 30 buildings, division of girls 
into small home and social groups, limited classes and spe- 
cialized instruction. Home economics, diploma course. 
Floriculture. 2 years’ collegiate work. For catalog address 


Registrar, Box 180, Forest Glen, Md. 











e J 
Martha Washington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
In finest residential section of National Capital. Two years’ course 
for High School graduates, general and special courses. Domestic 
Science. Outdoor sports. 
Edward W. Thompson, Principal, 1601 Conn. Ave., Washington, D.C. 





District oF Co_tumBiA, Washington. 
° Aschoolforgirls in Wash- 
Chevy Chase Seminary innne i eau 
suburb. Preparatory and finishing courses. Strong departments of 
Music, Art, and Domestic Science. Campus of eleven acres and 


provision for all outdoor sports. Artesian water. Catalogue on 
request. Mr. and Mrs. S. N. BARKER, Principals. 


BRISTOL SCHOOL" #2" 


Elective, Preparatory, Academic and two years’ Collegiate 
Courses. Diploma Course in Music. Separate French 
Residence. Capital advantages. Athletics. Muss ALICE 
A. BrIsTOL, Principal, Mintwood Place and 19th Street. 


National School Domestic Art and Science 


America’s most modern institution specializing exclusively in these 
subjects in one and two year courses; combining opportunities for 
work in Fine Arts and offering three-year A. B. and B. S. degree 
courses—excellent substitutes for four-year collegiate courses. 
WASHINGTON, D.C, M Catalogue on request, 














SOUTHERN STATES 








Virginia Intermont College For Gitlsand 


Young Women. 
32nd year. Students from 20 states. Preparatory and Junior College 
courses, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Music a spe- 
cialty. Modern equipment. Large campus. Bracing Mountain 
Climate. Altitude 1900 feet. Terms $200 to $300. Catalog. 


VirciniA, Bristol, Box 140, H. G. NorFsincer, A. M., Pres, 





Mary Baldwin Seminary for Young Ladies 


Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 7th. In the beautiful and 
historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, 
modern equipment. Students from 35 states. Courses: Collegiate 
(3 years); Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privileges. Music, 
Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. Staunton, Va. 
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For 


Cleaning 
Grimy, play- 
Stained hands 


Goblin Soap works 
wonders. It easily re- 


moves stains and 
clinging dirt. Mothers 
use it for their out-door 
boys and girls. Men use 
it in the garage, the office 
and workshop. Surgeons 
use it in hospitals. Engi- 
neers use it on the road. 


oblin. 
oap 


For Toilet and Bath 


Used by everyone, be- 
cause it has a free, 
refreshing lather in any kind 
of water, cold or hot, hard or 
soft. And because it does 
thoroughly — without injury 
to the softest skin—the hard- 
est kind of cleansing. 








5c per cake 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 

Sample cake mailed postpaid for 
your dealer’s name and address and 
a two-cent stamp. Address 


CUDAHY, Dept. 30 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Canada: 64 Macauley Avenue Toronto 














ens, 








WHY ARE MY PHOTO- 
GRAPHS A FAILURE? 


A Department to Help the 
Amateur Photographer 


Conducted by O. L. Griffith 


Part V—Photography at Home 


Dear Mr. Griffith: While I am much interested 
in photography the time taken up by my house- 
hold work and children does not permit me to go 
out for landscapes, etc. I am wondering whether 
you could suggest some branch of photography 
that I could take up at home. My husband has an 
old X camera, with a long bellows, R. R. lens 
and Y. shutter, that I could use. I do not care 
to put money into a new camera or buy expensive 
accessories. 

—Mnrs. W. G., Wilmington, Delaware. 








HERE are many ways in which you may 
use the camera you have described about 
home with much pleasure to yourself and 
others, and very beautiful pictures may result 
from your efforts, if you direct them properly. 
Neither a landscape nor a seascape is neces- 
sary to produce a work of art. Perhaps one of 
the most interesting divisions of photographic 
work is one of the things you have mentioned 
as an obstacle to it—children. 

I think I am safe in saying that at least one- 
third of the pictures taken by the amateurs of 
the world are of children. Assuming this to be 
true, does it not seem strange that we so sel- 
dom see a really good picture of a child? 

Most of the children’s pictures we do see are 
hopeless from both picforial and technical fail- 
ure, and are of interest only to parents and 
relations because of sentiment. Of the techni- 
cally successful a great number are failures from 
the point of composition; and but very few have 
the quality of interest. 

So right at hand you have a field that is 
practically boundless. You may use a single 
figure or two figures—perhaps the most difficult 
arrangement to make—or more, according to 
your desire. You may pose them, or you may 
take them without their knowledge as they go 
about their play. If I were you I should avoid 
taking pictures of mere faces, and try to make 
each picture a genuine page out of child life, 
showing the children’s pleasures and their 
little sorrows. 


Js ftiemme class of work that might prove 
interesting to you is “‘stilllife.”’ Graceful 
arrangements of fruits, vegetables or small 
objects are used. An ash tray with a partially 
burned cigar, a pipe and tobacco, all simple ob- 
jects in themselves, may be so arranged as to 
make a very pleasing picture. 

Ora small statue or image may be arranged 
against a copper or brass tray, with other ob- 
jects so grouped as to be interesting. In this 
latter instance, of much value to you are the 
ideas in decoration you gain that may be ap- 
plied to the home for the placing and grouping 
of objects on a mantel og a table. 

Flower studies make a delightful and fasci- 
nating subject for the camera and occasionally 
open up a field of profit for those who care to 
avail themselves of it. Such pictures are often 
suitable as little page decorations for books and 
magazines. Place-cards and menus may also 
be adapted from similar objects. You may 
carefully tint them with water colors if you 
wish, and they are usually easily disposed of 
at fair prices, enabling you at least to make your 
camera work self-supporting, and possibly 
showing a balance in your favor. 

In making pictures of flowers you should re- 
member that a few blossoms with a little foli- 
age in a vase of unassuming character are far 
more acceptable than a crowded mass of blos- 
soms in an ornate, showy vase. 

As for the necessary equipment, it need be 
neither elaborate nor expensive. A camera 
with a long draw of bellows, such as you pos- 
sess, is rather desirable for the three divisions 
of camera work mentioned, but if you have a 
camera with a short bellows this defect may be 
simply overcome by the purchase of a portrait 
attachment, which is a supplementary lens to 
be slipped over the lens of your camera. By its 
use an image of approximately twice the size 
ordinarily given by your lens is obtained. The 
cost is fifty cents. 


N PHOTOGRAPHING flowers, if you desire 

a more true-to-life picture than that ordi- 
narily given by your camera you may, for an 
additional fifty cents or more, purchase a ray 
filter, which will give a more correct color ren- 
dering on films. If your camera is fitted to 
plates, orthochromatic plates should be used in 
conjunction with the filter. The use of these 
plates presents no unusual problems; only a 
little more care in exposing to the rays of a 
dark-room light, if you use one. 

A valuable book that will help you with your 
composition is Poore’s “ Pictorial Composition 
and the Critical Judgment of Pictures,” which 
deals first with the basic forms upon which good 
composition is based. Then illustrations from 
the works of many painters are given. These 
are briefly criticized, and the good points and 
failures pointed out. A chapter on artistic pho- 
tography adds much to the general interest. 
Mr. Poore is a master of pictorial structure and 
the work is absolutely authoritative. 





NOTE—If Home Journat readers wish information on 
any phase of photographic work, or send me prints upon 
which they desire advice or criticism, I shall be glad to 
aid in every possible way. In the event of prints’ being 
submitted for criticism I must ask that, in order that I 
may be of the greatest service, as complete information be 
given as is possible regarding the conditions under which 
each picture was taken. Address your letter to Mr. O. L. 
Griffith, in care of THE Lapies’ Home Journat, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and be 
sure to inclose an addressed, stamped envelope or full 
postage for return of prints. 
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MISS 


Hollins College 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Four-year College Course, two-year College Preparatory, Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, etc. 
7 miles north of Roanoke, on a 700-acre estate. 
equipped for 250 students and 40 officers and teachers. Write 
for Catalogue and Book of Views. 


FOUND 1842 


In the beautiful Valley of Virginia, 
Buildings 


MATTY L. COCKE, Box 340, Hollins, Va. 

















STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


375 boys from 45 States last session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 10 
to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful 
and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. 
Pure mineral spring water. High moral 
tone. Parental discipline. Military training 
develops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
Shady lawns, expensively equipped gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, athletic park. Daily 
drills and exercises in open air. Boys from 
homes of culture and refinement only de- 
sired. Personal, individual instruction by 
our tutorial system. Academy fifty-six years 
old. $150,000 barracks, full equipment, 
absolutely fireproof. Charges $380. Catalog 
free. Address 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive campus. Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics, under 
the direction of European and American instructors. 
Students from 32 States. For catalogue, address 

MATTIE P. HARRIS, President. 
Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-Pres. 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 4+. the re: 


nowned summer 

and health resort. Ideal School for manly boys of 8to 20. Pre pares 

for University and business. Close train service with Northern cities. 

Ideal climate, scenery, home life. 1700 ft. elevation. Rate $200. 
Upper and io er Schools. Students from 20 States. Catalog. 

. E. Nerr, Ph. D., Prin., BERKELEY SPRINGS, W. Va. 




















VirciniA, Danville. 


: FOR GIRLS. 
Randolph-Macon Institute [O%.9 12 fo: 
College preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to go to 
college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and Elocution. Attrac- 
tive homelife. Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. 
Catalogue on request. Address Cuas. G. Evans, A. M., Principal. 











FORWOMEN. Fouryears’ courseleadstoA. B. degree. Strong 
Music and Art Departments. THE ACADEMY offers prepara- 
tory and general courses. Modern equipment, capacity for 300 
students, estate of 3000 acres in Piedmont section on main line 
of Southern R. R. Address Secretary, Sweet Briar, Va. 








In Blue Ridge Mountains, in Famous Valley 
of Virginia, near Natural Bridge. Rare health 
record. College Preparatory, with certificate 


privilege; Special, for High School graduates; 

Expression; Art, Music, including Pipe Organ; 

Domestic Science; Business. Home Life: per- 

sonal attention to manners, character. Sports: 

Large grounds. Building: Beautiful and com- 

modious. Students from every section. Recom- 
mended by Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chicago. Rate, $295. 
Address. SOUTHERN SEMINARY. pe z 608, Buens Vist, Vo. 

NNSD SSS 











Warrenton Country School 
For Young Girls 


Beautifully situated in the foothills of Virginia near 
Washington. College preparatory and special courses. 
French, thelanguageofthehouse. Theschoolis planned 
to teach girls to study, to bring them nearer nature and 
to inculcate habits of order and economy. No extras. 


Mlle. Léa M. Bouligny, Box 29, Warrenton, Va. 


1853 Maryland College 1916 











FOR WOMEN 


The most ideal college | in the country in Size, without the strain 
of great numbers; tory, of 62 successful years; Location, 
suburbs of Baltimore, near Washington, 500 feet elevation; 
Strength of its various courses of study, leading to degrees; new 
fireproof buildings, private baths; Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, 
Field Sports; Superior Music Conservatory; Graduate Schools 
of Domestic Science and Arts; Expression, Art and Elocution; 
Non-sectarian; Elevating home life. Catalog. 

Charles W. Gallagher, D. D., Box L, Lutherville, Md. 














Hood Seminary for Girls 


Affiliated with Hood College. Preparatory courses with 
certificate privilege to Hood, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley and 
other colleges. _Diploma courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science. Gymnasium. $300. For catalog address 
JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President, Frederick, Md. 








CAMPS 














Onekama, Michigan 
Under the management of Todd Semi- 
nary for Boys, Woodstock, Ill. 20 acres. 


Unusual equipment. Reasonable 


rates. Overnight boat ride (direct) 
from Chicago. Our ideal — “For 
} every Todd Boy a Good Citizen.” 
Noble Hill, Woodstock, Ill. 











1859—Roanoke Institute 1916 


A Junior College for Young Women. Literary, Music, Art, Expres- 
sion and Domestic Science Departments. New buildings, Modern 
furnishings, good laboratories, Ample Library and Gymnasium. 
Expenses $200 to $300 per session. Catalog. 

VirciniA, Danville. Box L. W.W. RIvers, President. 





VirciniA, Petersburg. College Place. 54th Year. $250, $350. 


FOR GIRLS AND 
Southern College YOUNG WOMEN. 
Historic Junior College. Preparatory or Finishing Courses. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Ideal Climate, Gym., Tennis, 
Basketball. Students from 20 states. Catalog. 
ARTHUR KYLE Davis, A. M., 230 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


STUART. HALL portant tapi 
Formerly Virginia Female 
Institute. Founded 1843. Diocesan School for Girls in the 
Virginia Mountains. General and Preparatory Courses. 
Music, Art, and Expression Departments. Entirely new 
equipment, including pianos. Gymnastics and field sports. 


JANE COLSTON HOWARD, A. B. (Bryn Mawr), Principal. 


Shenandoah Collegiate Institute 4x2 $<! 


of Music 
College preparatory. Certificate admits to University of 
Va. and all leading colleges. Music, business, elocution, art, 
piano tuning, orchestra, band and pipe organ. Terms, $200 
to $275. Noextras. Address S. C. I., Box 120, DayTon,Va. 











KENTUuCcKY, Shelbyville. 

4 : An English and Classical 
Science Hill School 25.63" ane, OSes 
Preparatory Course with certificate privileges at Wellesley, v assar, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke. 92nd year. College-trained teachers. Piano, 


Violin and Voice Instruction. Domestic Science, Basketball, Tennis, 
Horseback riding. Rate $350. Mrs. W. T. Poynter. Principal. 


GAINESVILLE, GA. 
Brenau College-Conservatory, summer Term June 29 
Standard Collegecourses— Spec ialcoursesin music, oratory, 
art, domesticsc ience. Location, foot hillsof Blue Ridge, near 
Atlanta. 7 National sororities. Attractive social life. ‘Non- 
sectarian. 27 Statesrepresented. Write fordescriptive book 
and catalogue. BRENAU. Georgia, Gainesville, Box M. 





| Kineowatha Camps for Girls, Wilton, Maine 


| Threecamps—ages,8-11,12-15,16-20. Especially safe water 
| sports. Riding under Army Officers. Dry, airy bungalows. 

| Modern plumbing. Mature supervision. Mountain trips, 

| hiking, campcraft, “movies.’’ Booklet. Elizabeth X. Bass, 
| Wilton, Me., or Irvin X. McColl, Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. City 
| 
| 
| 


CAMP WINNESHEWAUKA FOR GIRLS 
In White Mountain region, overlooking beautiful Lake. 
Spring water. Perfect sanitation. Bungalows, Lodges 
and complete acaiamnne Water sports. Horseback rid- 
ing. Expert supervision. Counselor positions all filled. 
Booklet. Address KARL O. BaAtcu, Resident Manager, 
| Dept. G, Lunenburg, Vt. 








For girls. Fairlee, Vt. In pine grove 
Wynona Camp overlooking lake. Canoeing, motor- 
boating, sailing, swimming, horseback riding, mountain 
climbing, tennis, golf, basketball. Music, dancing, tutoring, 
nature study. Pure water, good farm food. Address THE 
Director, 269 Summer St., Fitchburg, MASSACHUSETTS. 


SARGENT CAMPS for Girls 


Dr. DupLey A. SARGENT, Pres. PETERBORO, N. H. 
Two distinct camps—Seniors, 14-24. Juniors, 8-13. Fin- 
est plant and equipment in America. All field and water 
sports. Safety and health our first consideration. 

| T HE SECRETARY, 8 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Tela-Wauket Camps 2RSINS 











In the heart of the Green Mountains. Rustic assembly bungalow 
th fireplace, pool table and piano. Sleeping bungalows. Private 
Athletic field. Clay tennis courts. Free use of all saddle 








s. Riding master. $150 for season of two months. Illustrated 


booklet. Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 


CAMP TECONNET FOR GIRLS 


On our own island, China Lake, Me. 
Dining hall, assembly house, tents. Swimming, canoeing, motor- 
boating, land and water sports. Crafts and dramatic projects. Per- 
sonally directed by Mr. Charles F. Towne (Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools) and Mrs. Towne. Address 16 Eames St., Providence, R. L 











CANADA 

















St. Andrei s College 


FOR BOYS d 
Toronto upper ano Lower scoors Canada 
Careful oversight. Thorough instruction. 
playing fields. Excellent situation. 
REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D. 
Calendar sent on application. Headmaster. 


Large 
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Home-made Bread —3c a Loaf 


The average family spends 45 per cent. of its income for food. If more bread, 
biscuits and other flour foods were eaten, the food bill would be much cut down 
and the body quite as well nourished. 


Bread is the cheapest food in the world because it supplies the most nutriment 
for the least money. You can make delicious bread for three cents a loaf. 
Made in your own clean kitchen, from your own selected materials, you can be 
sure of its purity, wholesomeness and fine flavor. 


The Balanced Food 


All foods consist substantially of fats, car- 
bohydrates (starches and sugars) and proteins 
(white of egg, gluten, lean meats, etc.). 
These three substances sustain, operate and 
repair the human body. Here are the aver- 
age percentages contained in seven repre- 
sentative staple foods, as shown in United 
States Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
No. 142: 
























































The Cheapest Food 


Ten cents’ worth of flour contains more 
nourishment than ten cents’ worth of any 
other food you can buy. 


The amount of heat and muscular power fur- 
nished the body by foods is measured in 
calories, or fuel units. 












The table below (prepared from United States 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 142), 
shows the amount of energy (in calories) that 


































Fats Carbohydratzs Protein : . . : 
ie ten cents will buy in flour and in six other 
Wheat Flour 1.0 75.1 11.4 
Datatoes 01 14.7 18 staple foods. All of these foods are whole- 
Beef, sirloin 16 eae 16.5 some and desirable, but, as the figures show, 
Butter 85.0 ace 1.0 , ives f: 
ws re + + wheat flour gives far more for the money. 
Salt Codfish 0.4 16.0 ~alovii 
Eggs 9.3 13.1 ppc 
Wheat Flour @ 3clb. 5440 
J - ee . pes @ 4c lb. 4080 
Note the high percentages of protein and eas @ [0c bu. 1970 
carbohydrates in wheat flour. The butter Butter @ 30c lb. 1125 
spread on bread and the shortening used in Milk e = at. ita 
aks ae a Salt Codfsh @ 7clb. 465mm 
making biscuits supply the fat that makes Beef, sirloin @ 25c lb. 410mm 


these flour foods she balanced ration. Eggs @ 36c doz. 2608 

Bread and butter, bread and milk, buttered toast, milk toast, rolls and biscuits are 
ideal foods — digestible, nutritious, well balanced and inexpensive. Cut the food 
bill by eating more of these wholesome foods and less of the more expensive ones. 
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“Pm so glad I wrote for this Trial 
Can of Barrington Hall” 


“] thought I knew good coffee, but after tasting Barrington 
Hall, I realize what Baker-izing has done for coffee. 

oa 1 had not written for this trial can | might never have known. 

‘And I'm glad you carry it regularly. | brought the empty can with 
me, because | wanted to be certain of getting 


Barrington Hall 
The Baker-ized Coffee 
40 to 45 cents a pound according to locality 


Order Your Trial Can Now 


Tear off the coupon and mail today. Or copy it on a post 
card, e will send you a free trial can of Barrington Hall 
—enough for six large cups of the best coffee you ever drank. 
Also a booklet telling the secret of our famous Baker-ized 
Process and a coupon g for a frosted aluminum Coffee 
Measure when you buy your first pound of Barrington Hall. 


GROCERS! Ana? window trim or, if you have not yet —_— 
stocked Barrington Hall, get our introductory Proposition 
and name of nearest distributor 











SEND THIS COUPON 
I shall be pleased to 


receive a trial can of 


Barrington Hall Coffee. 


MY GROCER'S NAME IS 

















ADDRESS 




















MY NAME IS 


BAKER IMPORTING CO. 
114 Hudson St. 216 N. 2nd St. ee o 
New York Minneapolis ADDRESS 


























THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ GUIDE 


ByEmelynL.Coolidge,M.D. 


Summer Problems Solved 


Food 


V HAT changes in the food of a bottle baby 
should be made in very warm weather? 

Generally less cream or fat is needed in sum- 
mer than in winter; therefore give whole-milk 
formulas in place of top milk, and use barley, 
rice or wheat flour waters in place of oatmeal 
water. On very hot days reduce the usual 
strength of the formula a little by pouring out 
an ounce of the mixture from each bottle and 
substituting one ounce of boiled water or of a 
gruel in its place. Make the interval of feeding 
a little longer, if Baby has a poor appetite in 
summer, and do not force him to take all his 
bottle, if he does not care for it. Increase the 
strength and quantity of the formulas a little 
more slowly than in cool weather. 

In feeding a breast-fed baby, what changes 
are needed in summer? 

Usually very few changes need be made. If 
the baby has a delicate stomach it is often 
well to give him one ounce of either boiled 
water or barley water just before the breast is 
taken, and keep him at the breast a few min- 
utes less than in cool weather. Sometimes it is 
advisable to lengthen the interval between 
meals. Do not urge him to take a meal, if he 
does not care for it. 

Should any changes in the diet of little run- 
about children be made during the heated 
months? 

Heating foods, like oatmeal and beef juice, 
should be omitted from the diet lists. Vegeta- 
ble purées and milk soups should be used more 
frequently than animal broths. Fresh green 
vegetables should be used in preference to too 
many starchy ones. Great care should be 
taken to see that all fruit eaten is in the best 
condition, neither too ripe nor green. Berries 
should not be eaten by children under six years 
of age; neither should cantaloupe nor water- 
melon. 

What cooling drinks may children under ten 
years of age have in summer? 

Lemonade, orangeade, buttermilk, and occa- 
sionally a little diluted grape juice or pine- 
apple juice may be allowed in small quantities 
once or twice daily for children over two years 
of age. Water should not be given iced but it 
may be bottled and placed beside the ice to 
become cool before using. 


Clothing 


OR a summer baby, what is the correct 
underwear? 
The lightest-weight silk-and-wool band, 
shirt and stockings, and very thin flannel pet- 
ticoat, which may sometimes be omitted in the 


c 


m4 "What Sweets Do 
Your Children Eat ? 


BYERY youngster has 
a liking for candy. 
This natural craving for 
sweets should be satisfied. 
But be sure and give 
the kiddies confections 
of known purity and 
cleanliness. 
Necco Confections are guar- 
anteed pure, fresh and 
wholesome. It’s surprising 
what a heap of enjoyment 
there is in a package of 
Necco or Hub Wafers; 
Necco Lemon Drops; 
Sweethearts; Boston Baked 
Beans, etc. 5c everywhere. 
There are nine delicious, 
old-fashioned flavors in 
Necco and Hub Wafers. 
Try them. 


ZR NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY CO. 


Boston, Mass. 






























middle of the day during the greatest heat. If 
the baby is inclined to be plump and to have 
prickly heat, the shirt may also be left off on 
the warmest days. The band must always be 
worn. 

At what age may a child safely run barefoot? 

This is never really safe—there is too much 
danger of lockjaw and other infections. 

Is it advisable for a child of any age to wear 
socks or short stockings? 

No; thin stockings that reach above the 
knee are much to be preferred. 

Is a bonnet or a straw hat better for a baby 
in summer? 

Usually a straw hat or a piqué hat is better 
than a closely fitting cap or bonnet, as the 
former is cooler. If the baby is too young for 
hats, then a very thin Swiss cap may be used 
and the strings left untied as much as possible. 

What kind of a carriage robe is best in sum- 
mer? 

A pretty piqué robe is usually best. A thin 
afghan should also be on hand for cooler days. 


Bathing 


N SUMMER how many daily baths should 

a baby have? 

Always two and often more. One of these 
baths should be a full tub bath in the morning 
and the other should be a sponge bath at bed- 
time. Two or three other sponge baths should 
be given during the day also, if the baby is 
restless and very warm. The water should be 
98 degrees Fahrenheit for a young baby and a 
little cooler for an older child. 

At what age may a child go in bathing in salt 
water? 

Usually not until he is two years of age. Un- 
til this time the salt water may be brought into 
the house and warmed just a little, then the 
salt bath given indoors. 

Is it advisable to allow a young child to bathe 
outdoors in fresh water? 

It is usually wiser not to allow this until the 





Reducing Weight 

is best accomplished by / 
using our rubber garments 
and bands for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

Your body is composed 
of about 85 per cent water 
and your size can be re- 
duced through perspiration 
without any of the injuri- 
ous effects which accom- 
pany the use of drugs. 

Rubber garments cause 
perspiration of the parts 
where applied and do not 






Eton Jacket 
$7.50 





hs 


affect other parts of the was 
In Dan 
body. 75 Cents 


Brassiére for reducing 
the bust, Back of fine 
coutil, Front of fine red 
rubber. Any size, $4.50. 
Give bust measure. 

Hip Belt of fine red rub- 
ber, 15 in. long, any size, 
$6.50. Give waist and hip 
measure. 

Abdominal Belts, 10 in. 
© wide in front, any size, 
=} $3.50. 

Chin Band for reducing 
| double chin, 40¢ and 75¢. 
Reducing Shirts, $12.00. 
Reducing Pants, $12.00. 


BAILEY RUBBER C0. 


22 Boylston St. Boston 
100-page catalogue free 

















child is five or six years old. On exceedingly 





warm days robust children some years younger 
may be given just a few dips in the water and 
then rubbed and dressed quickly, if they react 
well to this sort of treatment. 

Other summer problems will be solved by 
mail if a stamped, addressed envelope accom- 
panies the questions. 





NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a department 
conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their 
babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must 
be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, 
etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 
Advice about older babies and children will also be given 
by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent. 

Prospective mothers will receive valuable advice about 
their physical care, clothes, diet, etc., if they will write to 
Marianna Wheeler, inclosing a stamped, addressed en- 
velope for a reply. Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge 
and Miss Wheeler in care of THe Lapigs’ HOME JouRNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 















Keep Sweet 
ot 


with & 


A dainty, odorless white 
cerate very effective in 
destroying odors caused 

by perspiration. 
A touch of “‘Eversweet” 
y applied to any part 
~,. of the body gives 
™ instant relief. 






(K Department and 
Drug Stores 25c and 
50c, or mailed direct 
on receipt of price. 

Free sample on request. 


Eversweet Co. 
Dept. L. H. J. 
100 Beekman St. 
New York 
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nce upon a time~ 
The New Version 


The music-hour has taken the EE | > @ : 
place of the story-hour at dusk Fis ae. 2 ~ 
—the Columbia plays for the children | ; Ba ag i 
now when evening shadows fall. 

















Far more fascinating than fairy 
tales, and always a mystery to 
childish minds, the music of the 
Columbia Grafonola has a magic 
appeal for children. 


Not simply because it is music, 
but because it is such ‘“‘real’’ 
music—real singing and playing 
by real, human people, with the 
vivid, human quality of //e—that 
children feel so keenly the charm of 





F 





The Columbia brings the hearer into 
intimate, personal touch with genius. 
Its tone—clear and natural; round, full 
and s¢rwe—creates an impression of 
presence and personality. 


Peculiarities of voice and expression, 


























in of touch and technique and tempera- 
in ment, are presented with an effect of 
00. reality that means instant recognition. 
A A great artist’s record is more than a 
aoe record on the Columbia Grafonola— 
it z the artist Azmself/ 
y Hear the Grafonola— 
compare and prove 
= it. Comparison is con- 














gn vincing. 
gives 
relief. 


> 












































New Columbia Records on sale 
the 20th of every month. 
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FASHION SAYS 


ALM BEACH is a secret BLEND AND TWIST of yarn that 
The peculiar patented texture that produces 
its beautiful natural shades is wonderfully cool and durable. 
CRISP FEEL is the result of twenty-three processes of finish and gives 
the garment a soft shapeliness that all the tubs and rubs of a summer’s 
washing won’t discourage. 
It is shown in many attractive patterns—stripes—checks and solid colors. 
All Palm Beach appearing cloths are not Palm Beach—but you will find 
the trade-marked Palm Beach label in every garment made of the Genuine 
—decline imitations. 


You can get our beautiful little folder entitled ‘The Story of Palm Beach”’ 
local dealer or, if you prefer, 


taken years to perfect. 


REGISTER eO US PATENT OF ricer 





THE GENUINE CLOTH 
MFO. BY GOODALL WORSTED CO. 


“PALM BEACH” 


thru your 


we will send it direct on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS 


has 


Its 


— GOODALL WORSTED CoO. 


SANFORD, MAINE 





Seereciceses 





Every W Woman 


Should Know 


That Sani-Flush will banish 
the disagreeable feature of 
cleaning toilet bowls. It keeps 
them spotlessly white, clean 
and sanitary. It gets at the 
hidden trap that no brush can 
reach, cleans it and prevents 
odors; makes dipping water 
and scrubbing unnecessary. 





—patented—nothing just like 
it, is made to clean toilet bowls 
only and does it every time. 


25 Cents a Can 


at Grocery and Drug Stores 


Your grocer or druggist has Sani- 
Flush or can get it quickly; or write 
us a card giving your dealer’s name 
and we will have you supplied. Try 
Sani-Flush at our risk—money 
back if it fails to do as we claim. 


Sani-Flush should be used wherever 
there are toilets in Residences, Business 
Offices, Hotels, Stores, Factories, etc. 
Does not injure plumbing connections. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
660 Walnut Street, Canton, Ohio 
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ASK THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 


Tes directory is given for our readers who 





desire specific information by mail on any 

subject. Please always confine your ques- 
tions to the editor for the particular subject 
given. All letters will be answered personally 
and will not be published. Write briefly, and 
always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


To Whom to Write 





Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other than 
home dressmaking), whether for babies, girls, 
boys, women or men, will be gladly answered by 
mail, by a corps of trained fashion experts, if you 
address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITOR 
THE Lap1Es’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





May I Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about your 
own hat, or your children’s hats, whether about 
the new hats or how to make over old ones, will be 
speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITOR 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


If problems arise concerning the best materials, 
trimmings and patterns for your children’s clothes, 
remember it will be a pleasure to help you solve 
them if you will write to 

Mrs. MAartTHA MASON 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether he is a 
few years old or very young—his food, his care, his 
clothes, his health, anything—will be cheerfully 
answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LaprES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Everyday Law for Women 


THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, through a reliable 
lawyer, will answer by mail any suitable question 
of law, or endeavor to solve any legal problem 
capable of solution by mail, submitted by its read- 
ers. The suitability of answering any question, 
however, is to be determined solely by the HomME 


JOURNAL. Address 
SAMUEL SCOVILLE, Jr., Esq. 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house we 
can tell you how to obtain plans published in the 
HoME JOURNAL, answer questions about little 
house building, or your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








has not 
longed for the 
means of serving 
water at the din- 
ing room table so 
that it is ice cold, and 

so that it remains so 
during the entire meal, 
without ice in the water 
served ? 

The Thermos Carafe in- 
sures this wonderful result. 











the bottle 
serves you right—food or 
drink—hot or cold—when, 


where, and as you like. 


\ \ 7HO has not in the long 
hours of the night, longed 


for an ice cold drink of pure 
water, or a hot beverage, but /. 
has gone without, disliking f 
the long journey to the ice a 
box or the kitchen stove? 


Fill and put a Thermos 
jug at the side of your 

bed. It awaits your 
pleasure for the 
mere extension 
of your hand. 

Awarded Grand Prize 
by 8 International 
Expositions. 


Any store, 
anywhere. 

















é 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Norwich,,Conn. 











Pretty-Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints on 
complexion, hair trouble (not arranging hair—an- 
other notice covers that), skin and eyes, etc.—are 
matters on which you will get advice promptly 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left-overs, 
and all such problems of housekeepers, you may 
depend upon getting helpful advice, cheerfully 
given, if you will write to 

THE CULINARY EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 
Whether your school is large or small, in the city 
or in the country, if you wish help in planning an 
entertainment we shall be glad to offer suggestions. 
Address 


THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 

Queries of all kinds about music, except the 
adaptability of original manuscripts for publica- 
tion (and piano questions, which are taken care 
of in Josef Hofmann’s department), will receive 
attention from experts on this subject. Address 

THE Music EDITORS 
THE LApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Girls’ Problems 


Every phase of the modern girl’s life presents 
new problems. Perhaps it is a heart affair, or a 
question in her life at the office or at home. Any- 
thing which is of vital interest to her will receive 
careful attention and sympathetic advice from a 
woman who understands the problems and appre- 
ciates the difficulties. 

THE Gir.s’ EpiToR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Home Dressmaking 


Any question about home dressmaking (other 
than styles in clothes, which will be answered by 
the Fashion Editors), whether of new clothes or 
about making over and economical cutting, will 
be answered by 


Mrs. HELEN CUSHING 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








CONTINUED ON PAGE 53 
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Ne York San Francisco —s 
Bran Foods 
To Save the 
Lost Days 


Many a dull day is now saved 
by a bran food. 

This is Nature’s laxative. Every 
day —yes, every meal — bran flakes 
should be mixed with fine foods. 

In Pettijohn’s, a tender flake-bran 
is mixed with wheat flakes or with 
flour. In gems, muffins, etc., Petti- 
john’s Flour is better-liked than 








white flour. 
Serve it in some way daily. 


Everybody needs it. Minds are 
keener, days are sunnier for it. Prove 
this once and you'll never go with- 
out it. 


ettijohns 


Bran- 


Flaked F, lo%r 


A fine patent flour mixed with 25 per cent 
special bran flakes. To be used in place of 
white flour or Graham. 25c per large package. 

Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food — A soft wheat 
rolled into luscious flakes, 25 per cent bran. 
15c per package. (1277) 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 








[ — — WAVE OR CURL YOUR HAIR jj 


in a few minutes without heat — 
guaranteed not to injure the 
hair in any way—far supe- 
rior to kid or any 
other curlers. 


























‘ f wainoress ii 
EASILY DONE 4}! 
Every curler 
electrified. 

Fifty million in daily 
use. Guaranteed unbreakable. 
Ask your dealer or send us his 
name with money or stamps. 

Money willingly refunded. 
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Was 
So sweet and delicate are 
the perfumes of 


Williams 
Tale 
Powder 


that it seems as if your fa- 
vorite flowers were always 
near your dressing table. 
In hot weather there is 
nothing quite so soothing 
and refreshing to the skin 
as the light touch of this fra- 
grant powder. Its perfect 
purity permits you to use it 
freely without the slightest 
ill effect upon the most 
delicate skin. 

Williams’ convenient 
hinged-cover can prevents 
leaking of the powder and 
escape 4 the perfume. 

Scented in four different pleasant 

ways: Kiolet, Carnation, English 

Lilac, and Rose (white and flesh 

tint). Also Baby Tak, practically 

unscented, in either blue cans or pink 


cans. A sample of any kind sent for 
4 cents in stamps. 


THE J. B.WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Dept. T, Glastonbury, Conn. 





“More powder in the can—more comfort 
in the powder’ 








ASK THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


To Whom to Write 





Arranging Your Hair 


_ If you want to know how to arrange your hair 
in the newest and most becoming style (not about 
hair trouble—another notice covers that), also 
that of children and girls, address 
Miss IDA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
TueE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patchwork, 
tatting or embroidery, it receives the attention of 
a corps of experts who will give information about 
all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—another notice 
covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Household Management 


Are you finding it hard in your home to do your 
daily tasks and still have time tospare? Have you 
found it difficult to equip your kitchen with the 
tools with which you can get things done quickly 
and yet well done? Tell us all about your special 
difficulty and we will be glad to give you expert 
advice. Write to 


THE NEW HOUSEKEEPING EDITOR 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Furnishing the Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, renovating 
an old room, color ideas—anything about the 
interior decoration of a house. 

THE INTERIOR-DECORATION DEPARTMENT 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some folks 
call etiquette—when visiting or entertaining, in 
the theater or church, or on the street, is well 
worth knowing. Any question on these matters 
will be answered by 

Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
TueE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Home Parties 

We will help you plan a home party if you will 
tell us what kind of party you would like to give 
and will furnish us sufficient details to enable us 
to answer intelligently and offer practical sugges- 
tions. Address 

THE HoME Party EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, Sunday- 
school entertainments, and workable methods for 
city or country will be made cheerfully if you 
will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Reading and Literature 
Many wish to know quickly what to read on 
topics that are interesting them; others want to 
know about new books; others about courses in 
general reading. Mr. Mabie will answer these 
letters, but will not criticize manuscripts. 
Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





““Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general inter- 
est—questions pertaining to women’s interests, 
hints on travel, information on current events, 
the placing of quotations or of dates, questions 
on science, history and the drama, biographical 
sketches, etc. For these we have a special depart- 
ment. For anything not classified, address 


THE Epitors oF ‘WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


HERE no price is given any one of the follow- 
ing special booklets will be mailed on receipt 

of a two-cent stamp, except that for Smocking, for 
which four cents postage will be required. If you 
wish the others inclose in your letter, in stamps, 
the price-amount stated. In each case address the 
author of the booklet desired, always in care of 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 

“The Book of Fair Booths’’—100 Ideas, by 
Theresa Hunt Wolcott (25 cents). 

‘“‘The Trousseau Book,’’ by the Fashion Editor 
(10 cents). 

“Let Me Help You With Your Children’s 
Clothes,”’ by Mrs. Martha Mason. 

‘*How to Do Continuous Smocking,”’ by Mrs. 
Martha Mason, 

“How to Finance the Building of a Little 
Home,” by C. M. Keys. 

“What You Should Know When Building a 
Little House,” by Charles E. White, Jr. 

‘Easy Patterns in Crochet,’’ by the Needle- 
work Editors (15 cents). 

‘*Easy Patterns in Tatting;’ by the Needlework 
Editors (15 cents). 

‘*Hat-Frame Making”’ (a millinery lesson), by 
Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 

“Trimming a Hat” (a millinery lesson), by 
Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 

‘*The Embroidery Book”’ (15 cents). 

“Vour Fireplace and How to Build It,’’ by 
Joseph N. Hettel. 

“Planting the Little House Garden,”’ by W. F. 
Zwirner (10 cents). 
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Let this 
extraordinary white laun- 


| dry soap save you time, 
labor and money— 








Use it for washing clothes. 
: No hard rubbing. No boil- 
ing unless you wish. No | 
scalding suds. Sweet, clean 
clothes. Washing out in | 
| half the time. No clothes | 
| worn out on the washboard. ! 


| Your energy reserved for 
: pleasanter things. 


| Use it for general cleaning. | 
| Use it for woodwork, lino- 

leum, utensils, anything that | 
| needs laundry soap. Does | 
the work faster. Does it 
better. Works in cold or | 


| lukewarm water. 





Saves 
Saves your hands. 
Gives you time for shop- 
ping, reading, the care of | 
your children. 


| 
| 
| fuel. 
| 
| 












P, AND G.—The White 
@ Naphtha Soap 


in the Blue Wrapper 
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Knox Cherry Sponge 





Cherries 


Cherry Sponge—a most pleas- 
ing Knox Gelatine dish. Fresh 


or canned cherries. 


Strawberries 


Strawberry Bavarian Cream— 

Strawberry Ice — Strawberry 

Coupé — are a few Knox 

Gelatine recipes for Straw- 
ries. 


Raspberries 
Raspberry Mousse —a de- 
lightful chilled dessert for 
warm days and other days, too. 
Blackberries 
Lemon Jelly with Berries— 
easy to prepare—yet dainty 
and different. 
Pineapple 
Pineapple Sponge—Pineapple 
Snow Balls—Pineapple 
Mousse — are suggestions. 
Fresh or canned fruit. 
Bananas 
A delightful recipe is Banana 
Sponge, garnished with ba- 
nana slices. 


Recipes for above 


found in our new book 


Knox Strawberry 


Bavarian Cream 
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OU can serve the season’s fruits 
and berries in many different and de- 
lightful ways, if you use 


KNOX 


SPARKLING GELATINE 
(Granulated) 


The suggestions at the left give you an 
idea of the possibilities. Canned fruits, 
too, are used with splendid results. Here 
is just one recipe to try today: 

KNOX STRAWBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM 


™% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 1 tablespoonful lemon juice. 
% cup cold water. % cup sugar. 
1 cup strawberry juice and pulp. 1% cups heavy cream, beaten until stiff. 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, and dissolve by standing cup con- 
taining mixture in hot water. Strain into strawberry juice mixed with lemon 
juice. Add sugar, and when sugar is dissolved, set bowl containing mixture in 
pan of ice water and stir until mixture begins to thicken; then fold in cream. 
Turn into wet mold lined with strawberries cut in halves, and chill. Garnish 
with fruit, selected strawberries and leaves. A delicious cream may also be 
made with canned strawberries. 


NEW RECIPE BOOK 


is now ready. It gives many recipes for Desserts, Puddings, 
Jellies, Salads, Candies, etc., with table-setting ideas and sug- 
gestions. Illustrated in colors. Sent 


FREE 


for your grocer’s name. Enclose 2c stamp for pint sample. 
CHARLES B. KNOX CO., Inc. 

413 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 

Yellow Package Blue Package 
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CHARLES BKNOX CO 








Creamed Premium Ham on Toast 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 2 tablespoonfuls flour 


% teaspoonful salt Pepper 


1% cupschopped cooked ham (baked or boiled) 
1 cup milk 

Melt butterand stir in flour without browning. 
Remove from fire and add milk and seasoning, 
stirring well. Return to fire and cook until 
creamy. Add ham and hard boiled eggs. 


2 hard boiled eggs—sliced 


Serve on toast. 


Broil or Fry , 
the Center Slices. 


Premium 
Ham = 


wit 

Vegetables 

Wash ham shank and boil 
about three hours slowly. 
Remove from water and 
cook in the water cabbage, 
turnips, carrots and onions, 
until tender. Reheat the ham 

and serve as a boiled dinner. 


Premium Ham Shank 
with Spinach 
Wash ham and spinach carefully. 
Boil ham slowly about two hours and 
add spinach. Boil rapidly for about 
thirty minutes. Serve separately and 
garnish spinach with hard-boiled egg. 


Premium Ham Baked with 
Tomatoes and Onions 
1 center slice of ham, % to one inch thick 
3 medium sized tomatoes 
3 medium sized onions 


Lay ham in baking pan. Slice first the onions and 

then the tomatoes on top until thickly covered. Add 

one cup of water and bake one hour, basting frequently 
with juice in pan. 


Premium Ham Baked with Apples 


1 center slice ham, about % of an inch thick. Cut off the fat and 

put (fat) through grinder. Spread on ham and cover all with brown sugar. 

Core apples and season with sugar and spice, put in pan and add % cup water. 
Bake in a very slow oven about fifty minutes. 


Premium Ham Baked with Macaroni 
1 cup of Macaroni broken in small pieces 
¥% cup of grated cheese 1 cup milk then boil slowly (one-half 
1 cup chopped cooked ham (baked or boiled) hour for each pound), chang- 
1 tablespoonful of chopped onion, salt and paprika ing the water when half done. 
Boil macaroni in salted water until tender. Drain, Remove the rind, and insert 
rinse with cold water. Add grated cheese, milk, cloves in the soft fat, cover 
and season with salt and paprika. Fry onion ina thicklywith brown sugar. Place 
little ham fat, add chopped ham. Mixwellwith jn a baking dish with water, 
macaroni, turn into well-buttered baking dish. and bake for one-half hour 
Cover with bread crumbs and bake until brown. 


Baked Premium Ham 


Puta Ham butt incold water, 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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AFTER GRADUATION 
WHAT? 
How One Girl Solved the Problem 


HE girl whose photograph appears above 

lives in a small town in Pennsylvania. 
When she graduated from school she found, as 
hundreds of other girls have found, that time 
hung heavily on her hands. Doing nothing 
was not so pleasant in practice as it had looked 
in prospect on graduation day. She was am- 
bitious. She wanted acquaintance and experi- 
ence wider than her home town afforded. And, 
more than all, she wanted to study music under 
capable instructors. 

She had been told that hundreds of other 
girls had secured musical educations through 
Tue LapiEs’ HomME JourNAL, and one day she 
wrote to us as follows: 


I am tired of doing nothing. I think it would be 
splendid to have some money earned by my own 
endeavors. I dream of a course at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music in Boston, but I’m 
afraid it is only a dream. 


We wrote, telling her that her ambition to 
enter the New England Conservatory of Music 
need not be a dream, but a reality within easy 
reach. We told her of many other girls who 
had secured courses at that conservatory, and 
that she could do the same thing if she would 
devote some of her leisure hours to acting as 
a subscription representative for The Curtis 
Publishing Company. The very next day she 
was at work. 

She secured her first order from a relative. 
The next few orders came from personal 
friends. Then, finding the work easy and in- 
teresting, she went farther afield and, by tele- 
phone and personal visits, covered her own 
town and the surrounding neighborhood. She 
has been, working only a few weeks, but by the 
time this issue of the HoME JourNat is being 
read she will have accomplished her desire. 
Her experience is typical of many others. 


URING the last twenty years thousands 

of girls have been helped by the Home 
JOURNAL to earn educations. Some have se- 
cured business educations; to others, college 
courses have been given; still others have 
obtained music courses. 

In almost every prominent university, college 
and conservatory in the country can be found 
at least one or two young people who would 
not be there except for the HomE JOURNAL 
scholarships. And, appearing in concert, oc- 
cupying responsible places in business or in 
social life, are hundreds of THE LApiEs’ HOME 
Journat “Alumni”—girls who have earned 
educations by our plan. 

All of these girls have found that the Home 
JouRNAL’s way of earning an education is more 
easy and more pleasant than any other way 
open to them. 

Last week the Students’ Occupation Bureau 
of a big Eastern college for girls reported that 
over a hundred students were earning money 
to pay their way through. Some of them were 
conducting ‘“‘furniture exchanges” on a small 
commission. Others were working in candy 
kitchens, making from twenty-five to sixty-five 
dollars a year. And others, with artistic incli- 
nations, were painting posters at twenty-five 
and fifty cents each. A few were shining 
shoes for their fellow students. 

Some of the girls who represent THE LADIES’ 
HoME JOURNAL make over a thousand dollars a 
year each. The work occupies only their spare 
time, it brings them in touch with people of 
refinement, and it takes them out into the 
fresh air. 


YRESIDENTS of colleges everywhere have 
heard of the work that the HomE JouRNAL 
is doing for young people, and they welcome 
those who come to them with HomE JourNAL 
scholarships. They have proved themselves to 
be among the cleverest and most popular of 
the students. They realize the value of an 
education because they have not gone to college 
thoughtlessly, and they know not only how to 
play but how to study. 

Perhaps you have longed for an education in 
music, art, literature, business or domestic sci- 
ence. Or perhaps graduation day will leave 
you, or someone in whom you are interested, 
with nothing worth while to do. A letter to us 
will not place you under any obligation, but will 
bring you an interesting booklet containing 
full details of our plan and telling what others 
have done. Address 


Box 348, EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
TuHeE LaprEs’ HomME JouRNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





My Fruit. 
Always 
Keeps 


of a cent on a jar ring and have a jar 

of delicious fruit ferment and be 
wasted. Cheap rings harden, shrink, 
crack and let in air. This makes the 
fruit ‘‘work’’ and spoil. Good Luck 
rings are thick, strong and elastic, be- 
cause there is plenty of ‘‘live’’ rubber in 
them. This makes a tough, resilient 
cushion between the cap and the jar, so 
that dust and germs cannot enter. 


[er poor economy to save a fraction 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
send 10 cents for one dozen rings 


Our booklet, ‘“‘ Good Luck in Preserving,” tells 
why preserves spoil and how to prevent it. It 
alsocontains33 “distinctly different’ preserv- 
ing recipes, all practical and delicious, and an 
assortment of gummed and printed jar labels. 


Send 2-cent stamp for it today 
- 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
Makers of GOOD LUCK GARDEN HOSE 
Dept. No. 2 Cambridge, Mass. 


66 Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


neutralizes all 
odors of the body 


This snow-white disappearing 
cream, applied after the bath, keeps 
the body fresh and sweet throughout 
the warmest day. Does not check 
perspiration—simply neutralizes the 
odors and gives a gratifying sense 
of personal cleanliness. 

















Cannot burn skin or clothing. 
The little needed at a time is ap- 
plied in a minute. 

25c at nine out of ten drug- and department-stores 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


Package of Cake FRI | 
Flour and Book 
We will send you enough 
Swans Down Cake Flour for 
one fair sized cake, and book 
‘‘Cake Secrets,’’ containing 
many cake recipes and cake 
baking secrets, simply for 
your grocer’s name. 


‘SWANS DOWN 
ura CAKE FLOUR 


For Home Cake Baking 

You can make Lighter, Finer, Whiter 
cakes and puddings. Keeping quali- 
ties just as good in Julyas December. 
Endorsed and used for 18 years by 
best cooking teachers. Sold by lead- 

} ing grocers in clean,sanitary wax paper 
covered packages. If youcannot getit, 

| write us, sending name of your grocer. 

| IGLEHEART BROS., Est. 1856 

i Dept. H. Evansville, Ind., U.8.A 
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Iced Orange Juice 


Thin, tender Orange Slices 


Fresh, cool, juicy Orange Salads 
Dainty, luscious Orange- Desserts 


—what is more delicious, especially in summer, and what is 
better for you as a summer food, or drink? 


Sunkist Orange Juice is famous Be sure to get the. large Sunkist 
for its flavor. Orange Juice Extractor—l0c from 
Sunkist Oranges costnomorethan dealers or I6c by mail east of Missouri 
ordinary kinds. Dealers everywhere __ river, 15c from dealers or 24c by mail west 
sell Sunkist Oranges and Lemons. of Missouri river, 24c by mail to Canada. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE ‘gzeeve 


Non-profit 


Eastern Headquarters, Dept. B-21, 139 N. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Lhe Most Important Thing to Know About 
a brass Bed 1s the Name of its Maker 


























VERY process in the manufacture of brass beds presents alternatives which 
kK materially affect the strength and inherent merit of the bed and the durability 
of the finish. The integrity and experience of the maker afford the only assur- 

ance that the right alternative has been chosen. Appearance alone cannot be trusted; 
time and use show how the bed was really made. Simmons beds are built on honor— 
the Simmons name on the foot-rail insures to you the utmost of value obtainable in 


See Your Dealer’s Exhibit of 


a brass bed. 


SIMMONS 


Simmons Brass Beds are offered in almost endless 
variety from the exquisite period effects to the simplest 





and most inexpensive patterns. 


Many are made from square tubing, 
simple, dignified, genteel—purposely devoid 
of ornament to meet the tastes of the most 
discriminating. ‘Then there are others in 
both square and round tube more massive 
in frame and trimmings and more elaborate. 
There is a Simmons Brass Bed suitable for 
every bedroom in your home no matter 
how exacting or difficult your requirements 
may be, and all are finished in the beautiful 
new Simmons Go/d lacquer—a character- 
istic and distinctive Szmmons Refinement. 





*€G U. 5. PAT. OFF 


BRASS 





BEDS 





Simmons Company have placed high quality brass 
beds within the reach of every income, at prices as low as 


decreased cost of enormous production can 
make them, yet with assured built-in value 
to protect you from inferior materials or 
workmanship. 


Simmons Twin Brass Beds, No. 6480 
shown above, also styles Nos. 4583, 4546 and 
6410 pictured below, are to be seen at 
most furniture stores. 


You can get just the design you want. 
If your dealer has not in stock a style that 
pleases, have him write us for a selection of 
illustrations. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 





Branch Warehouses at 


Boston Pittsburg 
New York Cleveland 
Philadelphia Cincinnati 
Baltimore Atlanta 
Richmond, Va. Detroit 


The World’s Largest Makers of 
Metal Beds and Springs 





i 








Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Western Factory: San Francisco, Cal. 


‘ 





Branch Warehouses at 


Indianapolis Seattle 
Chicago Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis San Francisco 
St. Paul-Minneapolis Los Angeles 
Denver 
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Every Woman 
Should Know 


that Pebeco saves teeth and 
keeps them white and 
sound. Every wife, every 
mother, should know that 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


counteracts “Acid-Mouth,” 
the worst foe to good teeth, 
and, it is claimed, the 
cause of probably 95% of 
all tooth-decay. 


Nine out of every ten 
persons are said to have 
**Acid-Mouth.’” Is it likely 
that you and all your family 
can escape this menace to 
sound teeth? 


**Acid-Mouth’’ comes 
and works in secret. Its 
presence often is not real- 
ized until after serious in- 
jury to the teeth. 


The daily use of Pebeco 
counteracts‘ “Acid-Mouth’’ 
and will help you keep 
your teeth for life. 


Send for FREE Ten-Day 
Trial Tube of Pebeco 
and Acid Test Papers 


The Test Papers will show you how 
many in your home have “ Acid- 
Meuth,’’ and how Pebeco counter- 
acts it. The Ten-Day Trial Tube 
will show you how a real dentifrice 
acts. Pebeco has a fresh, keen 
taste, and cleanses and whitens 
teeth beautifully. It is sold every- 
where in extra-large size tubes. 


Manufactured by 


LEHN & FINK 


Manufacturing Chemists 
136 William St, New York 


Canadian Office 
Unity Bldg., Montreal 
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OUT OF TREE 
STUMPS 


By Alice Carter Cook 


*"T°WAS the day after Christmas, and all 
through the house not a creature was quiet, 
not even a mouse. A storm raged outside, and 
the efforts of the children to find vent for their 
energies had turned everything, including even 
their mother’s equanimity, completely upside 
down. What could be done next? All available 
recreations had palled, and unless something 
entirely unsupposable happened immediately 
the mother felt that the house must surely fall. 
Suddenly there was a stamping of feet, a 
banging of doors, a whiff of snow-laden air, and 
the father of the family entered carrying a 
bulky burden. 

‘““What is it?”’ shouted the youngsters, clus- 
tering around him. 

““Give me room and I’ll tell you,’”’ was the 
answer, and, swinging a clear space around 
himself, the father set down an ungainly mass 
of partly rotten wood bristling with knobs and 
spines. ‘‘A cedar root,” he explained proudly; 
then, seeing the dismay on the face of the one 
who had promised to stand by him for better 
or for worse, he added, laughing: “‘A Christmas 
present for you. Don’t be frightened, it will be 
the show piece in your parlor some day.” 

When the children had carried the stump 
into the kitchen and, under their father’s direc- 
tion, armed themselves with knives and files, 


’ 
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Tree Stump Crowned With Palms 


they were told that in every well-regulated 
Chinese home of the better class there is a 
priceless heirloom, which is nothing more or 
less than the curiously gnarled root of an 
ancient tree. 

There is in China, it seems, a real guild of 
root culture, an art handed down from father to 
son. The father plants a tree of the desired 
kind, artfully giving to the roots some strange 
impulse or direction of growth, and leaves to 
his children rules for their treatment after 
thirty, fifty or eighty years. His children 
carry on the work, leaving similar instructions 
to their heirs, and so, after one hundred or two 
hundred years, the root is ready to be dug up, 
cleaned and finished as a precious household 
decoration. 

‘‘Cedar trees have been growing around 
here a good many years,’ concluded the 
father, “‘and I thought it might be worth while 
to see if nature, unaided and unadvised by man, 
might not have done something worth while; 
so I brought this root along.” 

The whole family were soon busily employed 
in scraping the old stump, filing out the holes, 
cutting off inartistic excrescences, that harmoni- 
ous lines and curves might be more apparent. 

At length the children were sent, remon- 
strating, to bed, but the father worked on late 
into the night, as he has done many a time 
since, filing, cutting, burning, sandpapering 
and polishing, Pygmalion-like trying to bring 
out the virginal beauty latent in the wood. 


T LAST the work was done, and our first 

stump furniture, certainly unlike any other 

ever produced by the coéperation of man and 

nature, was set in the post of honor by the big 

parlor fireplace, where, crowned with palms, it 
wins continual admiration from all comers. 

Since that time many an unprepossessing 
stump has found its way from the woods to the 
parlor, dining room or library. No two pieces 
are in the least like each other or like anything 
else under the sun. Believing with the old 
Greeks that the true test of beauty is useful- 
ness, we find for each piece its own niche. 
Many serve as flower stands, others as chil- 
dren’s chairs or centerpieces; one is a bread 
board, another a water tile, another a hatrack. 

As furniture such articles have much to rec- 
ommend them. They are not only wonderfully 
attractive but they are practically indestruct- 
ible. Many would even survive an ordinary 
fire. One never tires of their quaint lines and 
unexpected curves. They are a continual 
source of diversion and, like rare medallions, 
may be indefinitely worked over, repolished 
and retouched, always with telling effect. 

The father of the family, in the course of his 
travels to and fro across the continent, with 
an eye alert for his hobby, has brought home 
curious specimens from Western deserts and 
Southern woodpiles. The world is full of art 
treasures to be had for the picking up! 

Remember, then, that he who has eyes to 
discover beauty under the rags of old bark and 
forest refuse will be richly rewarded by a day’s 
wandering in the nearest woodland. 
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At last: a Liven Rug! 


AT LAST the fabric dearest to the heart of Woman- 
kind has been woven into a staunch, beautiful rug— 
decorative, durable, flat-lying, reversible, moth-proof, 
color-fast, easily-cleaned, odorless. 


Made from American-grown flax, Klearflax Rugs have 
linen’s wonderful wearing qualities—and good looks. 


This summer let your 
porch show you why 
you will want 


earfla 


LINEN RUGS 


in any room in your house 
through all the year. 


IN RICHNESS of appearance and in housekeeping 
convenience you have never had a floor covering like 
Klearflax Rugs. 


Their wide range of solid colors enables you to carry 
out the most effective decorative schemes by match- 
ing your rugs with your hangings, upholstery and 
wall coverings. For rooms unavoidably dark, Klear- 
flax Rugs may be obtained in plaids, stripes and, for 
places where the most wear comes, in the famous 
herringbone weave. 


“Seven Years and a Million Dollars”’ 


is the title of a booklet which tells you how much time and money have 
been spent to perfect this American rug from American-grown flax for 
American women. It. will be sent to you without charge upon request. 


At all leading stores where rugs are _ sold. 


WESTERN RUG CO., 212 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
Room 1912 
MILLS AT DULUTH, MINN. 
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VOID hosiery that is loaded with metallic compounds. 
Many makers use that method to give their hose gloss 
and full-bodied effect. You can’t detect those chemicals. 

They are in the dye, and they soon weaken fine threads. 

HOSE OF LUXITE is never “loaded.” Its exquisite shim- 
mer, its soft, firm body and beauty are due solelyto fine mate- 
rials, close stitching and pure dye. The richness and shapeli- 
ness are permanent—washing does not affect the beauty or 
serviceability of these hose. 


| CY . 
| ose Of Juxite 


Women’s Silk, 75c, $1.00 and $1.50; Men’s Silk, 50c a Pair 
Ask for HOSE OF LUXITE by 


name at your favorite store, and 
don’t be induced to accept any other 
in place of it. We'll ship direct, 
charges paid, if your dealer fails to 


eT a ul | 


© L.T. Inc. 


supply you. Many fashionable new 
shades to harmonize with your sum- 
mer clothes. Write for descriptive 
booklet. Other styles for men, wom- 
en and children at 25c per pair up. 


LUXITE TEXTILES, INC., 555 Fowler Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Liverpool 
Makers of High-Grade Hosiery Since 1875 
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WHEN KEEPING UP 
IS A PLEASURE 


Why Not Join the New Club? 


O ONE likes to fall behind the times; no 

one who wishes to make the most out of 
life can afford to do it. Neither, when you 
have the chance to keep abreast of the times by 
making the smallest amount of effort in order 
to secure the largest amount of returns, can you 
afford to let the chance go by. That is why you 
ought to lose no time in joining The Keeping-Up 
Club, for that is just what membership in it 
means—big returns for small effort. 

And joining The Keeping-Up Club is one 
thing you can afford to do, for it involves no 
expenditure of money. All you are asked to do 
is to make an effort—a comparatively slight 
effort. 

Once you have made it and have thereby 
become a member of the Club, you will find 
that the duty of keeping up is transformed into 
a pleasure. This has been the experience of 
thousands of people who have taken advan- 
tage of the chance we offer and who are now 
enrolled as members of the Club; and this can 
be your experience at once. Try it, and see if it 
is not so. 

The large and growing membership is men- 
tioned simply for the sake of encouraging you 
to make the effort and join; a sense of compan- 
ionship is always a comfortable feeling. This 
popularity shows how much a club of this kind 
is needed in these busy days. You have doubt- 
less already found out that you cannot keep up 
with things satisfactorily by yourself; you need 
to be judiciously helped, and that is exactly 
the province of The Keeping-Up Club—it helps 
in a quiet, unostentatious, but thorough and 
effective way. Primarily, too, The Keeping-Up 
Club will help you to help yourself, which is 
surely a better way than having everything 
done for you. 

If you have been hesitating about joining 
because you felt reluctant to make the neces- 
sary effort, that is unquestionably all the more 
reason why you ought to exert yourself to make 
it. There is nothing more insidious to give way 
to than such a feeling; to do sois the forerunner 
of a tendency to “‘let things go,’’ and before 
you know it you find yourself with a number 
of matters at loose ends and the question of 
keeping up beset with difficulties you do not 
dream of now. By all means make the effort 
at once and avoid drifting into such a situation. 


S SOON: as you are enrolled you will begin 
to receive the copies of ‘“The Mentor” 

the Club magazine, which you cannot secure in 
any other way and which comes to you without 
a penny of expense on your part—and you are 
enabled in the easiest and most delightful way 
to keep up with what is going on, and with 
what eminent experts know, by means of beau- 
tiful pictures and authoritative yet delightful 
reading matter. 

Whether you are old or young, rich or poor, 
boy or girl, man or maid, you will find that the 
twelve monthly visits of ‘‘The Mentor” not 
only afford recreation and refreshment, but are 
also stimulating and informative. 

Along with the 12 issues a year you receive 
72 splendid photogravure pictures, loosely laid 
in so that any one or all of them may be lifted 
out and framed if you so desire. These pic- 
tures, indeed, form a fine collection of all that 
is most attractive, interesting and beautiful in 
romance, history, travel, literature and art. 

There are, besides, pages on pages of fasci- 
nating reading matter—144 of them in all— 
written by leading experts in their different 
fields, so that you get the most authoritative 
information or comment in the fullest detail; 
and yet it is all given in the most delightfully 
informal and chatty way, just as if the writer 
were sitting with you cozily on your piazza and 
telling you all about it. 

Among some of the coming pleasures of this 
kind are: Traveling through the famous Yo- 
semite Valley in California under the experi- 
enced guidance of Mr. Dwight L. Elmendorf; 
learning all about Russian music from the great 
music critic, Mr. Henry T. Finck; listening to 
the weatherman while he tells you about the 
different methods and machines by which time 
has been recorded by mankind from the be- 
ginning down to the present; going through the 
far-famed Pitti Gallery in Florence, Italy, with 
Prof. John C. Van Dyke at your elbow to show 
and explain to you all its wonders. 

Besides these things there is a short chat 
printed on the back of each picture, so that you 
are able to answer all the questions that spring 
to mind while looking at the picture by just 
merely turning it over. 


HEN, too, if there is something you still 

want to know, all you need to do is to write 
your question down and send it on, and you 
will be answered by the authority who knows 
the most in that particular field—all without 
any cost to you. 

What other club can you join which will give 
you such advantages under such conditions? 
And where else could you turn to obtain as 
much worth-while information presented in a 
way that will afford you as much pleasure? It 
is, in fact, the one Club which turns keeping up 
with the times from a necessary duty into a real 
pleasure. 

Its advantages are yours without cost and 
for the least amount of effort on your part. 
Write to me and I will explain to you what you 
have to do in order to become a member—and 


incidentally, if you wish me to do so, I will at 
the same time send you a specimen or so of the 
pictures. All you need to do is to send word to 


THE MANAGER OF 
THE KEEPING-UP CLUB 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


















Get the Latest Style 
Waist from New York 


You don’t have to run the risk of buy- 
ing out-of-date waists any longer now 
that you can go to your local dealer and 
get two new styles of the Fern Waist 
every week — leading styles from New 


York City. The Fern Waist is smart, 
of excellent materials and well finished. 
It is retailed everywhere for $1.00 and 
is wonderful value for the money. The 
Fern Waist is always in the fine, white, 
transparent ‘SSEAL-PAC’’ Envelope 
and is always fresh and clean. Be sure 
to ask your dealer for 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Oft. 
in the ‘‘SEAL-PAC’’ Envelope 


You will always find the price and size (guaranteed to 
be correct) of the Fern Waist printed on the front of the 
“SEAL-PAC” Envelope. Be up-to-date. Buy New 
York’s latest style waist. If you don’t happen to know 
where the Fern Waist is sold in your town, send us $1.00 
and your size and we will send you the latest style Fern 
Waist direct. Give us the name of your local merchant 
when you write. 


S. & L. KROHNBERG 


Largest Manufacturers of Shirt Waists in the 
United States 


534 Broadway, New York City 
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Zz 7 a gasoline or electricity. Lasts a 

( lifetime. Highest award at 
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Free!" 
~ ‘This Book 
On Easy Ironing! 


You want to banish ironing drudgery, Mrs. 
Housewife, so send today for this intensely 
interesting Free Book. Learn how your en- 
tire ironing—except dresses and shirt waists — 
can be done quickly, economically and pleas- 
antly by the easily-operated— 


Smouxlror ¥) 


“THE BEST IRONER” 
30 Days’ Free Trial—F.asy Terms 


At a cost of only 2c to 4c for an entire iron- 
ing, the Simplex irons your Table Cloths, 
Napkins, Doilies, Bedspreads, Pillow Cases, 
ye Blankets, Towels, Handkerchiefs, Under- 
129) wear, Kitchen Aprons, Hosiery, Play Suits, 
etc. Simplex Ironer is operated by hand, 













vm tion. Write today. Get 
eV Free Book! 
AMERICAN TORING 


603, 168 N. Mic! 
9528 "Chicago, Il. 


No Morelroning Drudgery! 


















































After Cupid 
the wedding invitations are next in order. And 
with them come a host of vexing problems. Solve 


them with ; 4 


**Social Suggestions’’ 


A social encyclopaedia. 
“Good form” in Announce- 
ments, Invitations, Enter- 
tainments. Postpaid for 10c 
in stamps, or— 

Sent free with 50 cards 

engraved in script for 
. $1.75. 


















Local stationers wanted to 
fake orders Sor special en- 


907 Chestnut St. 4 
Phila., P: A 
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The New Mennen 
Deodorant 


The House of Mennen presents Ruvia— 
to the particular. 


Ruvia arrives at the time of year when 
it is needed most. 


The subtle art of grooming requires at 
all times an efficient deodorant. Espe- 
cially when making ready for golf, ten- 
nis, canoeing, riding or touring, Ruvia 
adds just the necessary touch. 


At country club, in boudoir, in the opera 
bag, Ruvia proves a talisman. 


Its claim to consideration is based on 
distinctive superiorities. 


It does exactly what a good deodorant 
should do—effaces the odor of perspira- 
tion without clogging the pores or inter- 
fering in the slightest with perspiration. 
It is absolutely harmless. 


Ruvia was produced under the same 
conditions of caution, scientific skill, 
and knowledge of physiology that guided 
Mennen chemists in their development 
of their harmless, healing, soothing Bo- 
rated Talcum Powder, the standard of the 
world for the tender skins of infants. 


Ruvia is soft, smooth, creamy, white. 
It will not lump or gum. It is swiftly 
absorbed by the skin like a vanishing 
cream. Its harmless sweetening effect 
will last for hours. 


Ruvia boudoir jars are fitted with tight- 
fastening aluminum caps which screw 
on securely, and absolutely prevent the 
soiling of contents of bags or the covers 
of dressing tables. 


Ruvia containers have no directions on 
the outside to betray its uses. 


Boudoir size, 25 cents. Pocket size, an invalu- 
able adjunct to the handbag, contained in an 
aluminum case, 10 cents. Pocket size package 
will be mailed postpaid on receipt of 10 cents. 


Gerhard Mennen Chemical Company 
2306 Orange St., Newark, N.J., U. S.A. 
Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agents for Canada: 

Harold F. Ritchie and Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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THE WAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 
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get rid of sex from most human affairs; the 
latter would make what our Georgian grand- 
fathers called ‘“‘The Sex” rule the world. 

Or compare the dark coquettings of Miss 
Elizabeth Robins’ ‘‘Woman’s Secret”’ with the 
virile common sense of that most brilliant 
young writer, Miss Rebecca West, in her bitter 
onslaught on feminine limitations, in the open- 
ing chapters of ‘‘The World’s Worst Failure.” 

The former is an extravagance of sexual 
mysticism. Man can never understand women. 
Women always hide deep and wonderful things 
away beyond masculine discovery. Men do 
not even suspect. Some day perhaps It 
is someone peeping from behind a curtain, and 
inviting men in provocative tones to come and 
play catch in a darkened harem. 

The latter is like some gallant soldier cursing 
his silly accouterments. It is a hearty out- 
break against that apparent necessity for ele- 
gance and sexual specialization that undercuts 
so much feminine achievement, that reduces so 
much feminine art and writing to vapidity and 
holds back women from the face of danger and 
brave and horrible deaths. It is west to Miss 
Robins’ east. 

And yet I believe I am right in saying that 
all these four women writers have jostled one 
another upon suffrage platforms, and that they 
all suffered blows and injuries in the same 
cause during the various riots and conflicts 
that occurred in London in the course of the 
great agitation. It was only when the agita- 
tion of the Pankhurst family, aided by Miss 
Robins’ remarkable book, ‘‘Where are You 
Going?” took a form that threatened to im- 
pose the most extraordinary restrictions on the 
free movements of women, and to establish 
a sort of universal purdah of hostility and sus- 
picion against those degraded creatures, those 
stealers and destroyers of women, ‘‘the men,” 
that the British feminist movement displayed 
any tendency to dissociate into its opposed and 
divergent strands. 





T IS a little detail, but a very significant one 

in this connection, that the committees that 
organized the various great suffrage proces- 
sions in London were torn by disputes about 
the dresses of the processionists. It was urged 
that a ‘‘masculine style of costume”’ discred- 
ited the movement, and women were urged to 
dress with a maximum of feminine charm. 
Many women obtained finery they could ill 
afford, to take part in these demonstrations, 
and minced their steps as womanly as possible 
to freedom. 

It would be easy to overstate the efflores- 
cence of distinctively feminine emotion, dressi- 
ness, mysticism and vanity upon the suffrage 
movement. Those things showed for anyone to 
see. This was the froth of the whirlpool. What 
did not show was the tremendous development 
of the sense of solidarity among women. Every- 
body knew that women had been hitting police- 
men at Westminster; it was not nearly so 
showy a fact that women of title, working 
women, domestic servants, tradesmen’s wives 
and professional workers had all been meeting 
together and working together in a common 
cause, working with an unprecedented capac- 
ity and an unprecedented disregard of social 
barriers. 

One noted the nonsensical byplay of the 
movement; the way in which women were ac- 
customing themselves to higher standards of 
achievement was not so immediately notice- 
able. That a small number of women were ap- 
parently bent on rendering the Vote impossible 
by a campaign of violence and malicious mis- 
chief very completely masked the fact that a 
very great number of girls and young women 
no longer considered it seemly to hang about 
at home trying by a few crude inducements to 
tempt men to marry them, but were setting 
out very seriously and capably to master the 
young man’s way of finding a place for oneself 
in the world. 

Beneath the dust and noise realities were 
coming about that the dust and noise entirely 
failed to represent. We knew that some 
women were shrieking for the Vote: we did not 
realize that a generation of women was qualify- 
ing for it. 


“T°HE war came, the jolt of an earthquake, to 
throw things into their proper relationships. 
The immediate result was the disappearance 
of the militant suffragists from public view for 
a time, into which the noisier section hastened 
to emerge in full scream upon the congenial 
topic of War Babies. ‘‘Men,” those dreadful 
creatures, were being camped and quartered all 
over the country. It followed, from all the so- 
cial principles known to Mrs. and Miss Pank- 
hurst, that it was necessary to provide for an 
enormous number of War Babies. Subscrip- 
tions were invited. Statisticians are still look- 
ing rather perplexedly for those War Babies; 
the illegitimate birth rate has fallen, and what 
has become of the subscriptions I do not know. 
The ‘‘Suffragette” rechristened itself ‘‘ Bri- 
tannia,”’ dropped the War Baby agitation, and 
after an interlude of self-control broke out 
into denunciations first of this public servant 
and then of that, as traitors and German spies. 
Finally it discovered a mare’s nest in the case of 
Sir Edward Grey that led to its suppression, 
and the last I have from this misleading and 
unrepresentative feminist faction is the peri- 
odic appearance of a little, ill-printed sheet of 
abuse about the chief Foreign Office people, 
resembling the sort of denunciatory letter, at 
once suggestive and evasive, that might be 
written by the curate’s discharged cook. And 
with that the aggressive section of the suffragist 
movement seems to have petered out, leaving 
the broad reality of feminine emancipation to 
go on in a beneficent silence. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 69 
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Pure and Undiluted! 


‘“Now, fill the glasses up with cool water, Mary. 
This is Armour’s undiluted Grape Juice, you know. 
It is all pure juice of choicest Concords. And the 
way Armour clarifies it, makes it perfectly digestible. 
Armour’s unsweetened and unfermented Grape Juice “ 
is so good for children.” 


armours 


Grape Juice 
100% Pure 


The ideal beverage with genuine health value. Children and 
grown-ups all like it. Armour’s pure and clarified Grape Juice 
is especially recommended for convalescents and people with 
weak stomachs. Order it in the Family Case of six one-pint 
bottles — you will find Armour’s Oval Label on each bottle. 











Ask your dealer for Armour’s Quality Products. 
The Oval Label goes only on Armour’s top 
grades. To select pure foods, all you need to 
know is Armour’s Oval Label. 


Try these famous Armour brands: Armour’s Star 
Ham in the Stockinet Covering, Armour’s Grape 
Juice, “‘Simon Pure’’ Leaf Lard, Zazea Canned 
Foods, Star Bacon, Cloverbloom Butter, Devon- 
shire Farm Style Sausage and Glendale and Silver 
Churn Oleomargarines. 


The Armour investment of over $100,000,000 
is your guarantee of unvarying 
quality in Armour products any- 
where in the world. 


























ARMOUR sx COMPANY 




















CHICAGO 
eee All Armour Plants are always open 
Look for This Sign on to Visitors. Our guides are 
Your Dealer's Window at your service. W-120 
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“Qh, But Fishing Makes You Hungry!” 
































O be sure to have in your lunch-basket the “big taste” of Underwood 
Deviled Ham—the taste of “home-cooked” ham, all the salt-and- 


No. 1 
No. 
No. 3 


No. 
No. 


No. 


for the asking. 


sugar-and-hickory-smoke savor kept in by casserole cooking. 
biggest hunger-appeasing taste on record. 


It’s the 


SIX SANDWICHES FOR YOUR LUNCH-BOX 


Underwood Deviled Ham spread on fresh white bread—cut thin. 
2. Underwood Deviled Ham with chopped English walnuts, brown bread. 
Underwood Deviled Ham with mayonnaise, on thin entire-wheat bread. 
4 Underwood Deviled Ham, thin slices tomato, lettuce leaves, white bread. 
5. Underwood Deviled Ham with chopped pimientos on fresh white bread. 
6. Underwood Deviled Ham and chopped hard-boiled egg—equal quan- 


tities —leaf of lettuce, white bread. 
SEND FOR “GOOD TASTES FOR GOOD TIMES” 


a valuable booklet containing eighteen other new, tempting sandwich recipes, besides all the rest of the 
famous Little Red Devil recipes — Underwood Deviled Ham stuffed eggs, Underwood Deviled Ham 
salads, timbales, omelets, scallops, rarebits, etc. — delicious dishes for every meal in the year. FREE 
15c will bring you economical can to try. Always mention grocer’s name when writing 
and if possible say whether he sells Underwood — most grocers do. Send now. 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 64 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Makers also of Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue and Turkey 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


**Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods’’ 











Rae. t 


TO RETAIL GROCERS: If you cannot get Underwood Deviled Ham a, ~: 
from your local jobber, write us. We ‘ll find some way to supply you. 






























































Look for 
this trade 
mark on 
the sole, 








Model No. 440. 


terns and materials. 
among them! 
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**hugs the foot’”’ 
itself instantly to every 
special Red Cross “ 
process makes every 
wholly comfortable. 





SMART 


new modes for summer 
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—Concealing wonderful foot comfort 
behind their charming lines 


Red Cross Shoe stores everywhere are now 
displaying the new models in all correct pat- 
Go choose yours from 
Try it on! Walk in it! Note 
—yet how it adapts 
movement. The 
bends with your foot”’ 
step easy, 


THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO. 
501-556 Dandridge Street 
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The ‘‘Sapho.’”? A 
fascinating Colonial—any material, any 
shade — white, grey, 
Model No. 445. 





Shoes, $4, $4.50 and $5. 


The ‘‘PLIO,”’ 
Red Cross comfort features. 


Write for this unique Style Book 
It illustrates the correct 
new models for every oc- 
casion and every pur- 
pose. Arranged with 
blank pages for shopping 
notes, this dainty little 
booklet will be a helpful 
companion on your shop- 
ping trips. With it we 
will send you the name 
of your nearest Red 
Cross dealer or tell you 
how to order direct. 





graceful, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


TOss Sloe 


“Bends with your foot” 
Trade Mark 


Prices: Low Shoes, $3.50, $4 and $5; High 
A few styles, $6 
1 A to $10. Each the standard of value at its 
ginger or ivory. price. 
The ‘‘Plymouth.’”’ 
The huge buckle of this charming 
patent Colonial accentuates, by con- 
trast, the smallness of the slipper itself. 


a stylish shoe embodying 
Low Shoes, 
$3 and $3.50. High Shoes $3.50, $4 and up. 

















THE WOMAN AND 
THE WAR 
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There can be no question that the behavior 
of the great mass of women in Great Britain 
has not simply exceeded expectation but hope. 
And there can be as little doubt that the suf- 
frage agitation, in spite of the self-advertising 
violence of its extravagant section, did contrib- 
ute very materially to build up the confidence, 
the willingness to undertake responsibility 
and face hardship, that has been so abundantly 
displayed by every class of woman. 

It is not simply that there has been enough 
and to spare for hospital work and every sort 
of relief and charitable service; that sort of 
thing has been done before, that was in the tra- 
dition of womanhood. It is that at every sort 
of occupation—clerking, shopkeeping, railway 
work, automobile driving, agricultural work, 
police work—they have been found efficient 
beyond precedent and intelligent beyond prece- 
dent. 

And in the munitions factories, in the han- 
dling of heavy and often difficult machinery, 
and in adaptability and inventiveness and en- 
thusiasm and steadfastness, their achievement 
has been astonishing. More particularly i in rela- 
tion to intricate mechanical work is their record 
remarkable and unexpected. 

There is scarcely a point where women, hav- 
ing been given a chance, have not more than 
made good. They have revolutionized the esti- 
mate of their economic importance, and it is 
scarcely too much to say that when in the long 
run the military strength of the Allies bears 
down the strength of Germany it will be this 
superiority of our women, which enables us to 
pit a woman at—the censorship will object to 
exact geography upon this point—against a 
man at Essen, which has tipped the balance of 
this war. 


HOSE women have won the Vote. Not the 

most frantic outbursts of militancy after this 
war can prevent their getting it. The girls who 
have faced death and wounds so gallantly in 
our cordite factories — there is a not incon- 
siderable loss of dead and wounded from these 
places—have killed forever the poor argument 
that women should not vote because they had 
no military value. Indeed, they have killed 
every argument against their subjection. 

It is not simply that the British women have 
so bountifully produced intelligence and indus- 
try; that does but begin their record. They 
have been willing to go dowdy. The mass of 
women in Great Britain are wearing the clothes 
of 1914. 

In 1913 every girl and woman one saw in the 
streets of London had an air of doing her best 
to keep in the fashion. Now they are for the 
most part as carelessly dressed as busy busi- 
ness men or clever young students might have 
been. They are none the less pretty for that, 
and far more beautiful. But the fashions have 
floated away to absurdity. 

Every now and then through the austere 
bustle of London in war time drifts a last prac- 
titioner of the ‘‘eternal feminine’—with the 
air of a foreign visitor, with the air of devotion 
to some peculiar cult. She has very high- 
heeled boots; she has a skimpy skirt with a 
peculiar hang, due no doubt to mysteries about 
the waist; she wears a comic little hat over one 
brow, there is something of Columbine about 
her, something of the Watteau shepherdess, 
something of a vivandiére, something of every 
age but the present age. 

Her face, subject to the strange dictates of 
the mode, is smooth like the back of a spoon, 
with small features and little whiskerlike curls 
before the ears, such as butcher boys used to 
wear half a century ago. Even so, she dare not 
do this thing alone. Something in khaki is with 
her to justify her. You are to understand that 
this strange rig is for seeing him off or giving 
him a good time during his leave. Sometimes 
she is quite elderly, sometimes nothing khaki is 
to be got, and the pretense that this is desired 
of her wears thin. Still the type will out. 

She does not pass with impunity: the last 
exponent of true feminine charm. The vulgar, 
the street boys, have evolved one of those 
strange sayings that have the air of being frag- 
ments from some lost and forgotten chant: 


She’s the Army Contractor’s Only Daughter 
Spending it now. 


Or simply: “Spending it now.” 

She does not pass with impunity, but she 
passes. She makes her stilted passage across 
the arena upon which the new womanhood of 
Western Europe shows its worth. It is an exit. 
There is likely to be something like a truce in 
the fashions throughout Europe for some years. 
It isin America, if anywhere, that the holy fires 
of smartness and the fashion will be kept alive. 


a D so we come to prophecy: I do not be- 
lieve that this invasion by women of a 
hundred employments hitherto closed to them 
is a temporary arrangement that will be re- 
versed after the war. It is a thing that was 
going on, very slowly it is true and against 
much prejudice and opposition, before the war, 
but it was going on; it is in the nature of things. 

These women no doubt enter these employ- 
ments as substitutes, but not usually as inferior 
substitutes; in quite a number of cases they 
are as good as men, and in many they are not 
underselling, they are drawing men’s pay. 
What reason is there to suppose that they will 
relapse into a state of superfluous energy after 
the war? 

The war has merely brought about, with the 
rapidity of a landslide, a state of affairs for 
which the world was ripe. The world after 
the war will have to adjust itself to this ex- 
tension of women’s employment, and to this 
increase in the proportion of self-respecting, 
self-supporting women. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 61 

















| Fight disease > 





Always used in water. Many times stronger 
than carbolic acid—but safe to use. 


New England women have been using 
the disinfectant Sylpho-Nathol (for- 
merly Sulpho-Napthol) for thirty years. 
They know that it gives sure, safe re- 
sults and is economical. 


Boston is noted the world over for its 
hospitals. All the leading ones use 
Sylpho- Nathol in the most delicate 
surgical operations, to prevent blood 
poisoning, and in all vessels, sinks and 
toilets as a disinfectant. Arrangements 
have now been made so that you, wher- 
ever you live, can get Sylpho-Nathol. 
Used as antiseptic—for cuts, wounds, bruises, 


bites and stings. Asa gargle, for sore throat, 
as a douche. 


As a disinfectant—for utente sinks, garbage 
pail, closet, cellar, waste pipes. In the sick- 
room and for general cleaning. 


For toilet uses—Tired, aching feet—perspira- 


tion odors—bath and shampoo. 


CABOT’S 
None genuine without this signature 


SylphoNa 


Very economical. Safe and easy to use. The 
U.S. Govt. has pointed out that many so-called 
disinfectants have no more germ-killing value 
than water. Be safe: ask for Sylpho-Nathol 
and see that you get it. In bottles of four sizes, 
10c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sent prepaid on receipt 
of price if your druggist hasn't it. 


Trial Size FREE 


For 30 days only we will send 
trial size free with booklet show- 
ing uses and directions. Postage 
alone costs us 8c. We make this 
unusual offer so -you may try 
Sylpho-Nathgl. Write us today. 


4 The Sulpho Napthol Co. 
9 Medford Street Boston, Mass. 
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White Rose 
Glycerine Soap 


For over three generations No. 4711 White 
Rose Glycerine Soap has been used—and en- 
dorsed—by discriminating women the world 
over. 

Its daily, regular use insures a clear, soft and 
velvety- -smooth skin. 

So pure and transparent, it is a delight to 
use No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap. Its 
delicate perfume and the richness of its creamy 
lather are a lasting pleasure—a revelation in 
how satisfying a good soap can be. 

You can get it at your favorite department 
store or druggist’s. 

Send a 2 cent stamp for a sample cake of No.4711 
White Rose Glycerine Soap ; or 10 cents in stamps fora 
sam ple cake of the soap,a sample bottle of No.4711 Bath 
Salts and a sample bottle of No.4711 Eau de Cologne. 


MULHENS & KROPFF 


Dept. K, 25 West 45th Street, New York City 














Face Powper’ 
PROVED TRUE 


What I was told proved true. I am using 
LABLACHE and now my complexion is per- 
fect. They tell me LABLACHE will keep it 
so. It is invisible, pecul- - 

iarly adherent and del- 
icately perfumed. I 
shall use no other. 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 











by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 


for a@ sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept.A —% 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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WATERMAN'S 
PAT. APR.28.1903 












Safety 
Type 
Fountain Pen 
for Pocket 

or Purse 


—for ladies or gen- 
tlemen—any one 
who wishes a writ- 
ingcompanion that 
can be carried any- 
where in any posi- 
tion, ready for use. 





Toss it in your purse, suit case or 
trunk—drop it into any pocket up- 
side down or sideways; it CANNOT 
SPILL. The Cap seals it absolutely 
ink-tight. It will not soil the fingers 
and is always ready to write. A 
necessity for tourists and vacation- 
ists, an appropriate gift for gradu- 
ates—a convenience for everybody. In 
small sizes for purse or change pocket ; 
larger sizes for home use and men. 


Dainty, yet strong, sturdy and built 
for service—has all the patented 
parts and superior features that 
make it a Waterman’s Ideal through 
and through. 


Ask your local dealer for this pen, $3.00 and up 
Regular and Self-Filling Types 2.50 and up 


Free Souvenir —a desk holder for your 


fountain pen. Mailed free 
to any one who sends us the names of three dealers, 
either jewelers, druggists, stationers or department 
stores, who do not carry Waterman's Ideal Foun- 
tain Pens. 


Avoid substitutes. Booklet on request. 


L. E. Waterman Co., New York 


Boston Chicago San Francisco Montreal 


London Paris Buenos Aires 














AND BE COMPLIMENTED ON 
YOUR COMPLEXION 


Erce 
sph « dainty cream of flowers makes the 
skin like velvet and adds an irresistible 


charm to the use of powder. 
Sold everywhere. Send 10c for dainty trial size 


JAMES C. CRANE, Sole Agent 
108 N. Fulton St. New York, N.Y. 
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§Y Don’t torture 
i] yourself ironing! 


Don’t iron in a hot room. Don’t per- 
spire near a hot stove. Usea 


UNEEDIT GAS IRON 


Irons comfortably, pleasurably, leisurely. 
The UNEEDIT IRON will not burn or 
scorch. Always gives steady heat. Handle 
always cool. No wax needed. Always gives a smooth, glossy finish. 
"xpert laundresses use UNEEDIT GAS IRONS, It makes even 
“xpert work better. 

, lron, stand and six feet flexible steel tubing for $350 
‘‘ yourdealer’s or we'll shipdirect onreceipt of price. Money 

bsolutely returned if not better than claimed. Write os Booklet. 


ROSENBAUM MFG. CO., 35 Bleecker Street, N. Y. 


























THE WOMAN AND 
THE WAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


Contributing very largely to the establish- 
ment of this greatly enlarged class of inde- 
pendent women will be the great shortage for 
the next decade of marriageable men, due to 
the killing and disablement of the war. The 
women of the next decade will not only be 
able to get along economically without mar- 
riage, but they will find it much more difficult 
to marry. It will also probably be a period in 
which a rise in prices may, as it usually does, 
precede the compensating rise in wages. It 
may be that for some years it will be more 
dificult to maintain a family. This will be a 
third factor in the fixation of this class of 
bachelor women. 

Various writers, brooding over the coming 
shortage of men, have jumped to the conclu- 
sion that polygamy is among the probabilities 
of the near future. They write in terms of real 
or affected alarm for which there is no justifi- 
cation; they wallow in visions of Germany 

“legalizing” polygamy, and see Berlin seeking 
recuperation in man power by converting 
herself into another Salt Lake City. 

But I do not see any great possibility of an 
especially rich class, capable of maintaining 
numerous wives, being sustained by the im- 
poverished and indebted world of Europe, nor 
the sources from which a supply of women 
preferring to become constituents in a polyg- 
amous constellation rather than self-supporting 
freewomen is to be derived. The tempera- 
mental dislike of intelligent women to polyg- 
amy is at least as strong as a man’s objection 
to polyandry. Polygamy, open or hidden, flour- 
ishes widely only where there are women to be 
bought. Moreover, there are considerable ob- 
stacles in religion and custom to be overcome 
by the innovating polygamist. 


O FAR from a great number of men becom- 

ing polygamists I think it would be possible 
to show cause for supposing that an increasing 
proportion will cease even to be monogamists. 
The romantic excitements of the war have 
produced a temporary rise in the British mar- 
riage rate; but before the war it had been 
falling slowly and the av erage age at marriage 
had been rising, and it is quite possible that 
this process will be presently resumed and, asa 
new generation grows up to restore the balance 
of the sexes, accelerated. 

We conclude, therefore, that this increase in 
the class of economically independent bachelor 
women that is now taking place is a permanent 
increase. It is probably being reénforced by a 
considerable number of war widows who will 
not remarry. 

We have to consider in what directions this 
mass of capable, intelligent, energetic, undo- 
mesticated freewomen is likely to develop, 
what its effect will be on social usage, and 
particularly how it will react upon the lives of 
the married women about them. Because, as 
we have already pointed out in this paper, the 
release of feminine energy, upon which the 
feminist problem depends, is twofold, being 
due not only to the increased unmarr: ‘edness of 
women through the disproportion of the sexes 
and the rise in the age of marriage, but also to 
the decreased absorption of married women in 
domestic duties. 

A woman, from the point of view of this dis- 
cussion, is not ‘‘married and done for” as she 
used to be. She is not so extensively and 
completely married. Her large and increasing 
leisure remains in the problem. 

The influence of this coming body of free- 
women upon the general social atmosphere will 
be, I venture to think, liberalizing and relaxing 
in certain directions and very bracing in others. 
This new type of women will want to go about 
freely without an escort, to be free to travel 
alone, take rooms in hotels, sit in restaurants, 
and so forth. 


Jat gest as the women of the past decade 
showed, there are for a woman two quite 
ae agonistic ways of going about alone. Noth- 
ing showed the duplicate nature of the suffragist 
movement more than the great variety of de- 
portment of women in the London streets dur- 
ing that time. There were types that dressed 
neatly and quietly and went upon their business 
with intent and preoccupied faces. Their inten- 
tion was to mingle as unobtrusively as possible 
into the stream of business, to be as far as 
possible for the ordinary purposes of traffic 
“men in a world of men.” 

A man could speak to such women as he 
spoke to another man, without suspicion; could, 
for example, ask his way and be directed with- 
out being charged with annoying or accosting a 
delicate female. 

At the other extreme there was a type of 
young woman who came into the streets like 
something precious that has got loose. It 
dressed itself as feminine loveliness; it carried 
sex like a banner and like a challenge. Its 
mind was fully prepared for insult. It swept 
past distressed manhood, imputing motives. 
It was pure harem, and the perplexed mascu- 
line intelligence could never determine whether 
it was out for a demonstration or whether it 
was out foraspree. Its motives in thus march- 
ing across the path of feminine emancipation 
were probably more complicated and confused 
thanthat alternative suggests, and sheer vanity 
abounded in the mixture. 

But undoubtedly that extremity is the van- 
ishing extremity of these things. The new 
freewoman is going to be a grave and capable 
being, soberly dressed, and imposing her own 
decency and neutrality of behavior upon the 
men she meets. 

And along the line of sober costume and 
simple and restrained behavior that the free- 
woman is marking out, the married woman will 
also escape to new measures of freedom. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 62 
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The store that deals 
in friendliness 










In some stores the proprietor comes to meet and 
greet you. 


He remembers your likes and dislikes. You re- 
ceive attention. 


This kind of a store is usually well located, well 
arranged and carries good merchandise. Almost in- 
variably it is equipped with up-to-date National Cash 
Registers. 


This machine furnishes every customer with a recetpt 
or sales slip. 


It prints on this the amount paid or charged. 


On this ts also printed the date of sale and who 
made tt. 


It forces a duplicate, printed record for the merchant. 


Safeguarded with this machine the proprietor can 
devote his time 


to his customers, 

to his delivery and store systems, 
to display of merchandise, 

to advertising. 


In other stores you seldom meet the proprietor. 


Practically all his time is spent in straightening 
out mistakes in accounts. 


His mind is full of details of bookkeeping. 


You are conscious of this difference in stores. 


We want you to know one reason for the difference 
and where to look for this better kind of service. 








LOOK FOR THIS 
SIGN IN THE 
WINDOW 





MR. MERCHANT 


One by one we have discovered new ways to protect 
merchants’ profits. ° 

We have now ready for delivery many new models of 
the National Cash Register. 

These 1916 models are the very last word in protection 
to you, your clerks and the public. The added improve- 
ments are worth your investigation. 

Write for full information. Address Dept. B. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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FoLMES & EDWARDS 


Silverware 


Silver - Inlaid spoons and 
forks are given the-s 
durability of solid silver 
amrelCcnuretemmelrare ttevel Sitver 
at the wearing points be- 
ornems eo) cheve len 


A high quality XIV plate 
without the inlay is also 
cer waticletere 


Special booklet ‘7-128 on request. 


RoLmES.& EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
International Silver Co. Succ. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN.,U.S.A. 














































In some poor seasons the vanilla 
plantations yield no genuine first 
quality beans. At such times no 
beans are bought for Burnett's 
Vanilla because it must contain 
only the choicest of the crop. 
Enough is kept in reserve to 
hold to its standard of quality 
when the crop so fails. 


Vanilla Ice Cream 


Heat 4 pint of milk in dou- 
ble boiler and dissolve in it 

34 cup of sugar. When cool 
he a pint of cream slightly 
whipped—and then two 
teaspoonfuls of Burnett’s 
Vanilla. Mix thoroughly 
and freeze in the usual fash- 
ion. This makes one quart. 































































Look at the label 
on your Vanilla 


re \ bottle 


} Itprobably reads “‘pure’’ vanilla 

—it certainly should. But if it 
does, are you helped much? 
Good flour is “pure” wheat— 
and sO Is poor flour; good coffee 
is “ pure’’—and sois much very 
bad coffee. Different countries 
produce many kinds of Vanilla 
beans—good, bad and indiffer- 
ent—all “pure” vanilla. But 
in only one spot in the world is 
the vanilla bean brought to its 
final pitch of perfection—the 
mountain valleys of Mexico. 
Here only are grown, gathered 





It is certainly worth while to use a vanilla 
extract with so rare and exquisite a flavor that 
even plain desserts become a treat. As for the 
heights which can be reached by using Burnett’s 
in more elaborate dishes—ask anyone who uses 
it—probably your Mother does. 


DESSERT BOOK— FREE 


Send us your grocer’s name and we will mail you a copy 
of “*115 Dainty Desserts.’’ It is interesting and helpful. 


Joseph Burnett Company 
36 India St., Boston, Mass. 


and cured the beans that make 
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THE WOMAN AND 
THE WAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


I do not believe that among women of the 
same social origins and the same educational 
quality there can exist side by side entirely 
distinct schools of costume, deportment and 
behavior, based on entirely divergent views of 
life. I do not think that men can be trained to 
differentiate between different sorts of women, 
sorts of women they will often be meeting si- 
multaneously, and to treat this one with frank- 
ness and fellowship and that one with awe and 
passion and romantic old-world gallantry. All 
sorts of intermediate types—the majority of 
women will be intermediate types—will com- 
plicate the problem. 

This conflict of the citizen-woman ideal with 
the loveliness-woman ideal, which was breaking 
out very plainly in the British suffrage move- 
ment before the war, will certainly return after 
the war, and I have little doubt which way the 
issue will fall. The human being is going to 
carry it against the sexual being. The struggle 
is going to be extensive and various and pro- 
longed, but in the serious years ahead the seri- 
ous type will win. The plain well-made dress 
will oust the ribbon and the décolletage. 

In every way the war is accelerating the 
emancipation of women from sexual specializa- 
tion. It is facilitating their economic emancipa- 
tion. It is liberating types that will inevitably 
destroy both the “atmosphere of gallantry” 
which is such a bar to friendliness between 
people of opposite sexes, and that atmosphere 
of hostile distrust which is its counterpart in 
the minds of the oversexual suffragettes. 

It is arresting the change of fashions and 
simplifying manners. In another way, also, it is 
working to the same end. That fall in the birth 
rate, which has been so marked a feature in the 
social development of all modern states, has 
become much more perceptible since the war 
began to tell upon domestic comfort. 


>VERYWHERE the war signifies economic 

stress which must necessarily continue long 
after the war is over, and in the present state 
of knowledge that stress means fewer children. 
The family, already light, will grow lighter. 
This means that marriage, although it may be 
by no means less emotionally sacred, will be- 
come a lighter thing. 

Once, to be married was a woman’s whole 
career. Household cares, a dozen children, and 
she was consumed. All her romances ended i in 
marriage. All a decent man’s romance ended 
there too. She proliferated and he toiled, and 


when the married couple had brought up some 
of their children and buried the others and 
blessed their first gr randchildren, life was over. 


Now, to be married is an incident, in a 
woman’s career as in a man’s. There is nct 
the same necessity of that household; not the 
same close tie; the married woman remains 
partially a freewoman and assimilates herself 
to the freewoman. There is an increasing dis- 
position to group solitary children and to dele- 
gate their care to especially qualified people, 
and this is likely to increase because the high 
earning power of young women will incline them 
to intrust their children to others and because 
a shortage of men and an excess of widows will 
supply other women to undertake that care. 

The more foolish women will take these re- 
leases as a release into levity, but the common 
sense of the newer types of women will come to 
the help of men in recognizing the intolerable 
nuisance of this prolongation of flirting and 
charming on the part of people who have had 
what should be a satisfying love. And there 
will be not much wealth or superfluity to make 
levity possible and desirable. 

Winsome weak womanhood will be told 
bluntly by men and women alike that it is a 
bore. The froufrou of skirts, the delicate mys- 
teries of the toilet, will cease to thrill any but 
the very young men. Marriage, deprived of its 
bonds of material necessity, will demand a 
closer and closer companionship as its justifi- 
cation and excuse. A marriage that does not 
ripen into a close personal friendship between 
two equals will be regarded with increasing 
definiteness as an unsatisfactory marriage. 


HESE things are not stated here as being 

desirable or undesirable. This is merely an 
attempt to estimate the drift and tendency of 
the time as it has been accentuated by the war. 
It works out to the realization that marriage 
is likely to count for less and less as a state and 
for more and more as a personal relationship. 
It is likely to be an affair of diminishing public 
and increasing private importance. People 
who marry are likely to remain more detached 
and separable. The essential link will be the 
love and affection and not the home. 

With that go certain logical consequences. 
The first is that the circumstances of the un- 
married mother will resemble more than they 
have hitherto done those of many married 
mothers; the harsh lines once drawn between 
them will dissolve. This will fall in with the 
long manifest tendency in modern society to 
lighten the disadvantages (in the case of legacy 
duties, for example) and stigma laid upon ille- 
gitimate children. 

And a type of marriage where personal com- 
patibility has come to be esteemed the funda- 
mental thing will be altogether more amenable 
to divorce than the old union based upon the 
kitchen and nursery, and the absence of any 
care, education or security for children beyond 
the range of the parental household. Marriage 
will not only be lighter but more dissoluble. 

To summarize all that has gone before: This 
war is accelerating rather than deflecting the 
stream of tendency, and is bringing us rapidly 
to a state of affairs in which women will be 
much more definitely independent of their sex- 
ual status, much less hampered in their self- 
development, and much more nearly equal to 
men, than has ever been known before in the 
whole history of mankind. 
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BABCOCKS 
CORYLOPSIS + DAPAR 
TALC POWDER 
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How soft it makes your 
clothes feel to the skin! 
That’s the wonderful 
smoothness and “‘slip” of 
the powder. Rub a bit 
between the finger and 
thumb. See how free from 
grit it is—how smooth and 
downy! 












How delicate and charm- 
ing! This exquisite fragrance 
is found only in Babcock’s 
Corylopsis—the name _ has 
been imitated but not the 
fragrance. 













Insist upon Babcock’s 
Corylopsis. Your money 
back if you're not satisfied. 










15c at your dealer's (25c in Canada) 


Send two cents postage for sample and 
test Babcock’s yourself. 











AP BABCOCK CO 
118 W. 14th Street New York City 











Music Lessons 
Sent Free 


You, too, can now quickly and easily satisfy 
your musical ambitions—learn to sing or play your 
favorite instrument, whether for pleasure, social 
prestige or to teach music, by our wonderful home study 
lessons under great American and European teachers. The 
lessons are a marvel of simplicity and completeness, en- 
dorsed by Paderewski and other great authorities. 


Any Instrument or Voice 


Write us the course you are interested in, age, how long 
you have taken lessons if at all, etc., and we will send you 
six lessons, free and prepaid, any of the following Complete 
Courses: Lessons in ap (students’ or teachers’ courses) 
by the great Wm. Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. 
Protheroe and Rosenbecker, PIPE ORGAN by Clarence 
Eddy, VOICE COUR E (with aid of Phonograph) 4 
Crampton, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC by Frances E. Clark 
VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, REED 
ORGAN, CHORAL CONDUCTING, by equally eminent teachers. 

This offer is Free—we do not ask you to pay one cent for the 
six lessons, either now or later. We want to prove in this remark- 
able way what fine lessons they are—SEEING IS BELIEVING. 
This offer is limited, so write today. A few Special Introductory 
Scholarships now being awarded by our Faculty. Full particulars 
sent along with free lessons. Send no money. 


SIEGEL-MYERS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 
1341 Siegel-Myers Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


TREO 
| oy no LO 
GIRDLE 


This is charming Cleo Mayheld, 
Star of ““Blae Paradise,’’ 
who writes: 
“*The Treo Elastic Girdle is the 
most perfect corset I ever wore.”’ 
And an actress is most critical 
regarding her corset. 
The Treo Elastic Girdle is made 
entirely of porous woven sur- 
gical elastic web which gives 
freely to every movement of the 
body, but firmly holds the figure. 
It is the most popular 
Corset for Stylish Women, 
and especially suited for the Bride’s 
Trousseau. Whether for street, danc- 
ing, evening wear, or the links, its 
construction and material make it 
equally suited for women or girls. 10 
to 16 inches long. Whiteand flesh pink, 
retail $2.00 to $7.00. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write for free 
booklet. Do not accept a substitute. 
TREO CO., Inc. 
160B 5th Ave. Ne ew York City 
Eis & Co. 


man 
Toronto, Can., Licensee 
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Proper. Shampooing 


Makes the 


Farr Beautiful 


It brings out all the real life, lustre, 
natural wave and color, and makes 
it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 


The hair simply needs frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
but it cannot stand the harsh effect 
of ordinary soap. The free alkali, in 
ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 
This is why discriminating women use 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


FOR SHAMPOOING 


MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL 
is especially prepared for washing the 
hair. It is a clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product, that cannot pos- 
sibly injure, and does not dry the 
scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often it is used. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the 
hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply moisten 
the hair with water and rub it in. It makes 
an abundance of rich, creamy lather, which 
rinses out easily, removing every particle of 
dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. The hair 
dries quickly and evenly, and has the appear- 
ance of being much thicker and heavier than 
it is. It leaves the scalp soft and the hair 
fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to do up. 


You can get MULSIFIED COCOANUT 
OIL at any drug store, and a 50 cent bottle 
should last for months. 


Splendid for Children 
THE R. L. WATKINS CO. Cleveland, Ohio 

















Why" Half-Clean”’ 


with Gasoline? 


Gasoline alone is not a iin 
cleaning agent—no more than is water 





without soap. Soap won’t work in 
gasoline; you must use Putnam Dry- 
Cleaner to get results. 

Specially prepared for home use. Dry 
cleaning dresses, gloves, waists, laces, 
curtains, etc. The process is simple 
and effective. Saves time and money. 
Will not injure the most delicate fab- 
rics—change color or shape—cause 
shrinking or wrinkling. 

Ask your Druggist—25c and 50c. If 
he can’t supply you, we will send bot- 
tle, postpaid, for 25c. Monroe Drug 





Co., Dept. E, Quincy, Ill. 
FREE booklet —‘*The Secret of Dry 
f Cleaning’’—also calendar. 





3-M a The Original and Genuine. 





DDIE-KOoP 


COMBINATION CRIB, PLAY-PEN AND BASSINET 


for the cost of a good crib alone. 


mattress raise as desired. 
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Before the Stork Arrives Buy 
Baby and Mother this Wonderful 


Saves handling baby—saves mothertimeand worry. 
Safety screened sides. Springs and 


Folds Instantly to Carry Anywhere 
Patented—accept no substitute. 

& Write for free folder and 10-day 

trial offer. Dealer's name appre- 


' E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. Co. 
~ 9 Carthage Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 
Lea-Trimble Mfg.Co., Toronto,Can. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 





“*Tet’s have no misunderstanding about 
that, Jim,’ I said dryly. ‘It was not through 
any concern regarding you. I was perfectly 
willing to let you run to ruin your own way; 
but did not then, and do not now, propose to 
let you drag Nell, who is infinitely too good 
for you, along the same road.’ He started as 
if to get to hisfeet. ‘Stop!’ I commanded him. 
‘You may as well control yourself. You are 
going to hear some very unpleasant truths 
before you leave here tonight.’ 

“For a moment he scowled at me, and then 
shifted his eyes and fixed them on his wife. I 
saw the anger in them give way to pain and 
humiliation. 

“*Tom,’ I said very quietly, ‘you went to 
Nell’s cabin and tried to give her a claim that 
might make her rich. Your motives were gocd, 
but you went about it the wrong way. Men 
act thus for only one reason where women— 
other men’s wives—are involved.’ 

“Tom Runyon’s face went black and his 
eyes flashed. ‘You mean—you mean to in- 
sinuate that I i 

““No! No! Not that, Tom!’ I interrupted. 
‘I believe you honorable; I’m certain of it. 
You tried to protect Nell Hogue because— 
because you love her.’ 

“All of us watched him. The man struggled. 
His face was pitiable. His hands clenched 
spasmodically. The veins on his forehead 
seemed to swell. And then, solow that ina still- 
ness less tense his words could not have been 
audible, he said: ‘It istrue. Ido. Love her? 
Love Nell? I love her so much that I wou!d 
give my life to insure her happiness.’ ”’ 





E LIFTED his eyes desperately and looked 
at her, where she sat with drooping head, 
her fingers twisting themselves together and her 
lips quivering. Then abruptly, almost defi- 
antly, he turned toward her husband. 

“*But I never told her, Jim,’ he said. ‘I 
never intended to. I tried to be of assistance 
to her through you. You wouldn’t let me, 
Jim. I liked you; I still do. You wouldn’t let 
me help you. You told me to keep away from 
your cabin. I did so until it became certain 
that if she was to get that claim something 
must be done at once. I went to your cabin 
tonight and told her so. She was in tears. I 
dared not comfort her lest I say too much. 
I ran away to keep from speaking. I don’t 
know what had previously happened, nor what 
has since happened, nor why I was asked to 
come here.’ 

““*Vou were asked to come here, Tom,’ I 
explained, ‘because Jim Hogue saw his wife 
lean against your shoulder, saw you pat her 
and then turn and leave; because he ran up the 
hill, got his gun and started out to shoot you. 
I stopped him.’ 

‘I did not give any of them a chance to talk. 
The ice was breaking. I was resolved to smash 
it completely. 

“¢Jim,’ I said, ‘if you can give any reason 
on earth why your wife should respect you, 
after reviewing your actions since you came 
to this camp, you have cause for complaint 
when she admits, as she did up there in your 
cabin, that she loves Tom Runyon.’ 

“Almost to my surprise he hung his head 
and stared somberly at the rug beneath his 
feet. I was aware that Tom Runyon started 
from his chair, gave a sigh as if his soul were 
being wrenched loose from its moorings, then 
fell back again, and I heard Nell’s startled, 
faint ‘Oh!’—long-drawn as if she were in phys- 
ical pain. But a surgeon must use his knife 
remorselessly if he would cure, soI continued: 

“Vou took it for granted that, being your 
wife, she was not entitled to any share in your 
plans. You fell into bad company; you per- 
sisted in continuing in it long after you knew— 
for you must have known—that it distressed 
her. You didn’t play the man. Ashamed of 
yourself, you became irritable and reckless. 
You were mean enough to become jealous long 
before there was the slightest cause. You drove 
this woman to contrast your own worthlessness 
with the worthiness of Tom Runyon, who is 
clean, honest and a gentleman. When he tried 
to help you, with none but decent motives, 
you insulted him, lost your temper like an in- 
corrigible boy, acted like a foolish child. And 
now, when the result of your actions comes 
home, you feel outraged, aggrieved, abused. 
Come! Face it; think it over. If there i is any- 
thing possible for you to say in your defense 
there are three of us here who would like to hear 
it. Youlove Nell. SodoI. SodoesTom. You 
can’t blame either him or me. You should be 
proud of it. She loves Runyon, and Jim, 
be honest! Can you blame her?’”’ 





IM HOGUE spoke then, and his voice 

seemed to partake of distance, as if it came 
from some remote and final cavern of despair, as 
if he spoke across some insurmountable barrier 
over which he might never return to us. ‘It’s 
true!’ he said, as if appalled by some suddenly 
gained knowledge, some swift comprehension. 
*There’s nothing I can say that could make it 
other than truth. Nothing you can say that 
would make me seem one-thousandth part as 
contemptible as I see myself. I deserve all and 
more punishment than can ever be given me. 
All that I shall suffer I have earned.’ 

“He got to his feet, and stood unconsciously 
twisting his cap in his hands, twisting it until 
it was a shapeless wreck; and his hands were 
eloquent of his despair. 

“*Nell! Nellie!’ he whispered with broken 
wistfulness, abruptly stretching out yearning 
hands, one holding the crushed cap, toward 
her; and when she did not lift her head they 
dropped slowly, hopelessly, back to his sides as 
if they had lost their grasp on life. 

“T stepped across and lifted her very gently 
to her feet. Swaying, she leaned against me. 

“*Come!’ I said. ‘The decision must be 


rs.’ 
yours. —_ CONCLUDED ON PAGE 64 
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The PROOF of the COOK 
STOVE is in the COOKING 


S DELICIOUS pudding as ever 
you tasted, cooked at less cost, 
and with less work on a New 

Perfection Oil Cook Stove. 


The New Perfection Oil Cook Stove — 


cooks better—keeps utensils cleaner— 
at less cost— 

with no smoke or odor— 

with less work—no coal, wood orashes— 


is as easily regulated and as satisfactory 
as gas. 


The secret is the /ong blue chimney. 


Such a chimney on an oil stove corre. 
sponds zo the long chimney on a lamp. 


It is as zecessary for a clean, satisfactory 
heat as che long glass lamp chiraney i is for 
clean, steady light. You can’t have clean 
combustion without it. 


That is why there are over 2,000,000 
New Perfections in use, more than all 
other oil stoves combined. 


Get an oil cook stove this summer. It 
means kitchen comfort, economy, better 
cooking—but be sure it has the New 
Perfection Jong blue chimney. 


New Perfections are sold in many styles 
and sizes by most good dealers. Prices 
from $3.00 up. 


NEW PERFECTION OVENS 


Bake to perfection because of correct 
heat circulation—no air pockets. Glass 
or steel doors. Fit any stove. 


Also 
made in Canada 
by the Perfection 
Stove Company, 
Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 






Write Dept. B for 
free catalogue and 
booklet “What 
Every Woman 
Should Know.” 


PERJECEION 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO., 7440 Platt Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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CAMERAS & SPEEDEX 


For taking pictures full of 
human interest, natural and 
without posing, two things are 
essential: acamera witharapid 
lens, which can be brought 
into action quickly, and a 
lightning-speed film. 


o- 
No. 3A Folding Ansco. 
ture, 34% rt = Prices 
$20, . $27. > 


With a No. 3A Folding Ansco 
p.. loaded with Ansco Speedex 
Film you have the right com- 
With this camera 


you are enabled to change the focus instantly 
and accurately to catch a child’s rapidly chang- 
ing movements. 


The exact radius finder, one of the exclusive 
features of this camera, prevents the disappoint- 
ment of discovering on development that 
the most important part of the picture is 


missing. 


Catalog from your dealer or us 


free upon request. 


Write us 


for specimen picture on Cyko 


The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 


Paper. 











DING Write for book 
of latest styles, 


? prices on En- 
mF graved Invitations, Announcements, Cards, 
- etc. With each order we will make free Hand- 
some Card Receiver from copper plate they are engrav ed from. 
VIRGINIA STATIONERY CO., 915-C Main St., Va. 







Angel Food Cake 


Eight inches square 
Five inches high 

I teach you to make it. Also other cakes. They bring 
$2.00 per loaf—profit $1.50. My methods are original 
and different. Never fail. Particulars free. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, Box 30, Bay City, Mich. 








Busy Mothers 


mend stockings and garters 


Insist upon having 


Cord and Slide Garter. 
never jerk or tear. 
Garter and stockings wear 
longer. Child is absolutely free 
from all garter discomfort. 
For Boys and Girls, 2 to 14 yrs. 
Shoulder style as shown, slips easily 
over head, white or black web, 25c. 
Give age. 
Women’s Shoulder Style, like on 
little girl, fine for home, athletics 


They 


or Maternity wear, 50c. 
At Dealers’, or we mail postpaid at 
price given. Money back if not the 
best you ever had. 

A. M. WILSON CO. 
101 Main St. Cherokee, Iowa 





-BURROWES Cedar Chest 


Why do you everlastingly | 


when you can stop most of it? | 


The WILSON | 


Moth-proof, Aromatic $100 DOWN 





Small monthly . 
payments if you keep it. : x4 : 
Many other styles, all at factory prices. as hors 
“ ° ” y Ox21x 
BURROWES “Colonial” Chest 22 
Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs, 
feathers, clothing, blankets and all fabrics from moths, mice, 
dust and dampness, and will last for generations, an heirloom. A 
superb gift. Handsome, massive piece of furniture, exquisitely 


made. AU chests shipped on free trial. Write for catalog. 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 562 South St., Portland, Me. 
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P iesifil Summer Holidays 


Refreshing and healthful, is your visit to the Chicago 
Beach Hotel on cool Lake Michigan. Here are the finest } 
of outing pleasures with the advantages of the city and 
theatres, only 10 minutes away. 

Every room outside—large and airy. Cuisine and 
service of the first quality. An ideal summer playground 
for grown folks and children. 
the Lake Shore overlooking parks and drives. American 
or European plan. 


CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 
Hyde Park Blvd. 
on the Lake Shore 
CHICAGO 











Magnificently located on 


Write for rates and reservations. 





















































NELL HOGUE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63) 


““We were all of us now on our feet; all pity- 
ing her in her torture; all awaiting her deci- 
sion. She fought her weakness, inch by inch. 
Suddenly she took a step forward, and we saw 
her direction. It was toward Runyon. He 
stood quiet and repressed, with not even ex- 
pectancy on his face. Jim Hogue shuddered as 
from a stiletto stab, and turned his head. The 
intervening space she must traverse seemed 
inordinately long, and her progress painfully 
slow. She was inspired with magnificent brav- 
ery; it flamed from her; it glorified her. She 
held both hands out to Runyon, who caught 
them reverently in his own. 

“*Tom,’ she said, and there was tender pity 
in her voice, ‘I do love you. Iam not ashamed 
of it. A woman may love two men—very 
truly; and yet she may love the one for whom 
she has the least admiration and respect—more 
than the other. It’s the mother in us, Tom, that 
makes us love that one most who most needs 
our care. Oh, I thank you—thank you, Tom, 
for being what you are; for being so honor- 
able; yes, for your love itself. But we are say- 
ing good-by. I could not live without Jim—my 
poor, impetuous, foolish, darling Jim!’ 

“‘She turned deathly white, as if the strain 
had been too much, sighed heavily, and would 
have fallen had not Jim Hogue, with an inde- 
scribable cry, leaped to her side and caught her. 
He laid her on the couch. I jumped forward 
and stopped with a sense of great intrusion, for 
I heard a hoarse whisper. 

“*Tom Runyon was looking into Jim Hogue’s 
eyes. Their hands met with sincere under- 
standing, and for a moment did not unclasp. 
Then they fell apart. ‘May I—Jim, may I— 
bid her good-by?’ the whisper asked.” 


OGUE nodded his head. Runyon knelt 

on one knee by the side of the couch on 
which she lay and slowly, reverently, like one 
paying homage and farewell at some inviolate 
shrine, bent over and pressed his lips to her 
forehead. His face was whiter than hers as 
he arose. He seemed incapable of speaking to 
either of us. Not evena good-by was audible. 
His eyes were unfaltering, his steps unfaltering, 
as he walked across to the door. The biting, 
murderous chill of the Arctic rushed upon us 
for an instant and we glimpsed the blue-black 
night, the stabbing stars, the sullen glow of the 
aurora behind the crest of the pines. He 
never looked back; and the closing of the door 
seemed subtly to have removed him forever. 

“He was not in sight when, two or three 
minutes later, knowing that my part was done 
and that now, of all times in their lives, Jim 
Hogue and his wife would wish privacy, I 
slipped on my cap and coat and wandered out 
to walk backward and forward alone. Aimless, 
I went far, and when I returned the room was 
empty. I looked up at their cabin. The blind 
was drawn, but the room was ablaze-with light, 
a light that seemed bright with promise, as if 
darkness might never again enter. Common 
sense had ruled. There was no tragedy—only 
understanding and reconciliation instead of a 
mad shedding of life.’’ 

He stopped significantly; but I, who had 
promised to ask no questions, could not re- 
frain from one. “ But—but—Runyon! What 
of Runyon?’’ I asked. 

He answered almost absently, as if he found 
difficulty in arousing himself from retrospect: 
“None of us ever saw him again. A native 
from more than fifty miles away brought me 
a letter. It was very brief. It requested me, 
in the bond of a common friendship, to have 
registered a transfer of the deed inclosed. It 
forbade my seeking him or making inquiry. It 
wished the blessing of God upon all of us who 
had been entangled in that pitiful little drama. 
He gave all he had to the woman he loved and 
to whom he had said farewell. And, consider- 
ate to the last, the transfer was made to her 
husband’s name. He was, after all, a very great 
and noble man!” 
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Smartest 
Styles 






Daintiest Designs 


Dove Under-muslins consist of all styles of 
night gowns, under-skirts, envelope chemises, 
corset covers, drawers, combinations, chemises 
and princess slips. 


DOVE 


TRADE MARK 





Under-muslins 


Examine them carefully. They will conform 
to your highest standard and delight you. Ma- 
terials are excellent. Workmanship is fine. Fit 
is accurate. To insure long service every open 
arm-hole is re-inforced by an extra shield. 


Nearly every town has a Dove Under-muslin 
store. Go see the new Dove styles. If you can- 
not locate the store in your town write to us. 
Dove Style Book mailed free. We do not fill 
mail orders. 


D. E. SICHER & CO., 47 W. 21st St., New York 


“World's Largest Makers of Muslin Underwear” 


Dove Envelope Chemise No. 
4847—A pretty new model, per- 
fect fitting Envelope Chemise, 
made of mercerized flesh-color 
batiste; finished with pale blue 
fancy stitching around neck and 
at bottom, with shirring at sides 
and gathered satin bow to match. 
Price $1.00 at Dove Stores. We 
cannot fill mail orders. 























OUR piano should not be 
bought on Price alone, 
nor on Looks alone. The 


Hallet & Davis 
| Piano 


has reputation for Purity of Tone 
three-quarters of a century old. 
One of the oldest pianos, one of 
the best constructed and very rea- 
sonable in price. Write 

. € 
for Free Catalog today. 





























» Hallet & Davis Piano Co. 
146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. -.’ 
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A handsome 
ing into a comfort- A TABLE by DAY 
able, sanitary bed. 
Springs, mattress and bedding 
fold up automatically into th« 
Write for FREE Booklet 
\f | “The Table that Went to Bed” 
aD designs. Send your dealer’s name. 
United Table-Bed Company, 3652 MorganSt., Chicago 
Guaranteed to Boil 
as well as stand Soap or Soda with- 
RI ee ero BS Made by TION 
Manufacturers of 


Est. 1839 
¢ AS 
library table, open- 
[=| 75 -Bod Y 
i ve . 
a ———~.. drawerspace; perfect ventilation 
{illustrating the many beautiful 
THE EMBRO/DERY COTTON 
9 € 
Gummed Back Foundations. 





out losing its lustre or color. 
REIS’ TEX The Patented Cloth Covered and 


S.REIS & BRO.NEW YORK 


end 10c for sample skein and color card, 








also your initial in the Reis’ Tex. 
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' Florence Oil Stoves 
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The “Florence Kitchen” 


| Florence Oil Stove — Florence Oven— Florence Water Heater | 
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: HE “‘Florence Kitchen’? makes the happy family. Florence Automatic Oil 

} Stoves simplify the cooking question. They are so easy to use, so clean, so \? 

: safe, so economical and reliable that all old-time stove worries are banished. : 
+ Handsome, solid and substantial, the new models really ormament a kitchen. Florence i 
| Water Heaters mean plenty of hot water—any time—without heating your kitchen. : 
a § No hot summer kitchens. The Florence is ready reservoir holds a full gallon. We believe the Florence Send for | 
| when you want to cook to give as much heat as you principle the best yet invented for oil stoves. All  **ffgousehold t 
4 want, right where you want it—n the cooking, of out Florence stoves and ovens are fully guaranteed. Helper’’— 4 
> in the room. Heat is always under perfect control. Florence Glass Door Ovens are perfect bakers, insu- FREE : 
Pe Costs /ess than a cent an hour per burner. You can lated with air space and asbestos which retains the heat, Very interest | 
- keep one or four burners at an intensely hot flame for the cooking. Specially constructed heat distributor hide Ok ae: ; 


ing book of un- 
usual recipes 
and household 
suggestions. 
Every housewife 
should have it. 


or merely simmering. “lo regulate the heat you turn 


keeps baking from burning on the bottom. Rust-resist- 
the lever according to the dial. 


ing, white lining has curved corners. No heat wasted. 
Grates firm, and run from front to back. No slopping. 
No spilling. Glass in door fits snug, but is easily re- 
moved for cleaning when necessary. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE COMPANY, 182 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 


Made and sold in Canada by McClary Manufacturing Co., London, Ont. 


There are no wicks to trim nor valves to leak. The 
oil supply is automatically constant. A glass bull’ s-eye 
always shows you how much oil is in the tank. Upper 
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Blue Flame 


Automatic 


«| Wickless 
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For Only $1 a Week 


omestic Science ex- 
perts have worked years 
in perfecting the convenience of 


this Kitchen Cabinet. 


Now we want you to try it right in your 
kitchen. Pay only $1 a week if you keep 
it. Your money all back if you are not 
delighted. 

Preparing meals, baking and cooking 
are positively a pleasure when you have 
this modern equipment. 

For the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet is a 
roomy food pantry, a utensil cupboard, 
and a kitchen table with large sliding top 


HOOSIER. 


$12. 75 
$51. 00 


According to de- 
equipment 


Kitchen Book 
FREE ficseecct 


Hoosier models and reveals 
many scientific kitchen 
helps. It's 
Free. Send 
your name 
today. 





San Francisco 


Hoosier’s unrivaled convenience won the 
Gold Medal at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 


of pure aluminum or porcelain—all com- 
pactly built into one. It has 40 labor- 
saving inventions. 

Your utensils and supplies are always 

andily arranged in front of you ready 
to measure and mix without exertion. 

The Hoosier’s unrivaled convenience 
has now won a million women. 

Pay a small amount and try it in your 
kitchen. $1 weekly pays the balance. Go 
tell the Hoosier agent in your town today 

to show you our newest Roll Door model. 


THE HOOSIER MFG. CO. 
166 Lake St., New Castle, Ind. 
Branch: 1067 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 




























Try ey Fireless Cooker | 
My Rapid, 30 Days — FREE | 


Cook every meal on it. 

If you are not satisfied and 
delighted I will refund every 
cent. Get my 

| Special Low Factory Price 
direct to you. Cooker is alumi- 
num lined throughout. Full 
set of famous ‘‘Wear Ever” 

aluminum cookingutensils 
comeswithit. Askforfree 
book of valuable recipes. 
William Campbell Co. 
1 Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 





















CUT THE COST 
OF FURNITURE 


Shipped in sections, knock-down— 

saves factory space—packing costs 
| andfreight charges. Direct from fac- 
| tory to you saves you money. Ten 
| minutes assembles any piece. Over 
100 designs—everything for the 
home, office or club. 


Home Exhibitors Wanted 
Exchange spare time for furniture 
or cash commissions. A new _busi- 
ness for men or women. FREE 
CATALOG with full particulars. 
BROOKS MFG. CO. 
106 Rust Avenue Saginaw, Mich. 
Largest Plantof Its Kind in the World 


Desk and Bookcase 
Price $29.75 

































































26 babies poisoned in 11 states; 
fortunately some recovered. 








Catch the disease- 
carrying fly that strays 
into your home with safe, 


=) 





Lpesoted | 


The Journal of the 
Michigan State Medical 
Society reports 26 cases 


efficient, non- poisonous AX el of arsenical poisoning 
TANGLEFOOT; not OO from fly destroyers in 






arsenic poison in an open 
saucer set within reach of the baby, or 
a can from which a poisoned wick pro- 
trudes, sweetened to attract both flies 
and babies. 

Flies kill many babies, and fly poison 
more than all other poisons combined. 

— But in homes where careful mothers 
have protected their babies from such 
risks by using only TANGLEFOOT, 
both dangers are avoided. 


THE O. & W. THUM CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. «5, 





1915 in only 11 states; 
in 1914 there were 46 cases in 14 states. 


lar to those of cholera infantum; undoubtedly a 


cases of arsenical poisoning, but death, if occurring, 


It states editorially: 
‘*Symptoms of arsenical poisoning are very simi- 
number of cases of cholera infantum were really 


was attributed to cholera infantum. 


“*We repeat, arsenical fly destroying devices are 
dangerous and should be abolished. Health officials 
should become aroused to prevent further loss of 
life from their source. Our Michigan Legislature, 
this last session, passed a law regulating the sale 
of poisonous fly papers."” 














WHEN LILA TURNED 
WAGE-EARNER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 





worth it or soon would be; but she was still 
tearful and unmoved. Her explanation was So 
vague that it lingered in Lila’s mind like an 
unsolved riddle: ‘‘ Youkind, Mr. March kind; 
but too strange—all different now.’ 

After, that Lila employed no more “Ka- 
tinkas.”” She engaged a superior maid at a 
superior agency in town and paid the difference 
herself as well as the wages of a biweekly char- 
woman. The superior maid, who had never 
done general housework before and seldom al- 
lowed Lila to forget it, took a charwoman for 
granted, and Lila meekly engaged one. 

In the trained hands of Baines—she was 
called by her surname, English fashion—the 
house ran like clockwork. Baines had only 
one fault: she was not amenable to suggestions. 
Informed that Cort liked more oil in his salad 
dressing, she behaved as if Lila had made a 
social break in mentioning it. She viewed with 
an indulgent smile the menus and order lists 
Lila wrote. 

Baines’ cooking was characterless, but Lila 
did not care. She was tired of the taste of her 
own cooking. She had taught herself to cook 
from sheer love of good eating and the wish to 
please Cort; but now she was tired of it. And 
she was tired of dusting the rooms and being 
personally responsible for the position of every 
chair, rug and book that made up the un- 
studied, lived-in effect so much admired in her 
house. Now Baines was responsible. It was a 
rest and relief. 


Y THIS time the intoxication of spending 
her own money had palled, and she was 
spending thriftily. Her twenty-five a week 
seemed asimportant asthe four thousand a year 
Cort averaged; for if hesupplied bread and but- 
ter she could add jam, and jam was more inter- 
esting. She completed the rose medallion tea set 
she had been acquiring piece by piece, bought 
Cort’s favorite authors in editions de luxe, and 
put in a hundred-dollar talking machine. 

‘*She’s a great little business woman!” Cort 
told the Warings, who were dining with them 
as usual on Friday night and going on to the 
dancing class. 

After dinner, when Cort started the talking 
machine playing and gave Billy a much needed 
lesson in a new dip, Lila took Francesca up- 
stairs to see her latest bargains. 

“‘Dear,”’ said Francesca casually, ‘‘ doesn’t 
Cort seem to you a little—thin?”’ 

“He'll be crazy about you if you tell him 
so,”’ said Lila. ‘‘He loves my job,” she added 
defiantly; ‘calls it the beautiful adventure 
and the great idea.” 

“*He loves you.” 

Francesca did not approve of her experi- 
ment. Well, if Francesca did not approve, 
Cremona did. The Cremona Woman’s Club 
had put Lila on the executive committee and 
petted her, and she was more popular than 
ever at dances. 

If Cort did look thin—and she was forced to 
admit in the next few weeks that he was not 
like himself—she knew why. He was worried 
about business. Other men were. Billy War- 
ing’s chin had a bulldog set. Joe Morton went 
through an anxious period of short, unexplained 
vacations, weathered it, and kept his position. 
In such an uncertain world even her little 
twenty-five a week, coming in regularly, must 
be a comfort to Cort. 

He was sometimes shabby—for Cort. He 
had taken a queer dislike to the new business 
suit she had ordered for him at Billy’s expen- 
sive tailor’s. Sometimes his tiny bald spot 
looked really conspicuous. And he was grow- 
ing irritable and difficult. He would not hear 
about her day’s work, nor talk about his own, 
as she felt he should now she was a business 
woman. Little things annoyed him out of all 
proportion, as when Baines moved his shaving 
things or u..ew away the sporting page of the 
Sunday paper, or when Lila proposed buying 
more expensive records. ‘‘With your miser- 
able little twenty-five dollars? I’m sick of the 
sound of it,’ he said, but apologized almost 
before he had said it. 

Lila would not have confessed it to Cort, but 
she was tired of getting into stiff street things 
instead of fluffy morning dresses. She dreaded 
dining with the Mortons, because Katinka fol- 
lowed her about with the wistful eyes of a lost 
dog. But, if she was sometimes homesick for 
the old order of things, she knew it for senti- 
mental weakness. She was quite content with 
her job, herself and her world. 


NE Friday night in April Lila stepped 

daintily through the melting snow on Sea- 
view Avenue, holding up the voluminous skirt 
of a premature spring suit expertly. Mrs. 
Heriot had kissed her good night. Baines was 
cooking out-of-season asparagus. The dancing 
class was meeting for the last time, at the 
Mortons’. She had a new dress, cerise, with 
silver beading, complete from the silver slip- 
pers to the fillet in her hair. 

Cort was at home, nursing the last of a 
grippe cold. Lila felt protecting and adequate, 
trudging through the rainy dark while he was 
safe by the library fire. But she felt very tired 
as she dragged herself up the steps, fumbled 
for her latchkey and let herself in. It was an 
effort to hang her modish little coat and man- 
nish velours hat neatly away. 

She went into the library. The top lights 
blazed high. The room was cold and close. It 
smelled of laundry soap and the Italian char- 
woman’s garlic. A little fire had smoldered 
dead on the andirons. There was not a speck 
of dust in the room, and there was not a chair 
or a table that had not been pushed slightly 
out of place. 

Cort was asleep on the sofa, with an injudi- 
cious selection of pillows bunched under his 
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Sold by 
Leading 
Merchants 


Ferris 


Good Sense Corset 


Waists 


Take the Place of Corsets 


Have every advantage with none of the 
corset discomforts. 
Made in various styles to perfectly fit 
Women, Misses, Children 
Made in Coutil or Batiste, with or with- 
out shoulder straps, either button or — 
clasp front. Always give satisfaction. = 
Ferris Maternity Corsets 
Preserve a stylish figure yet are com- 
fortable. Elastic laces give proper ad- 
justment. Comparison with any other 
will show the superiority of 
the Ferris Maternity. 
Ask for the genuine Ferris Waist at = GOOD = 
your dealer’s, Look for the label— = SENSES 
FERRIS GOOD SENSE. Getthe waist = REG-U.S.PAT. = 
best suited to your needs and those of Fyyyyiiiis141111101//IIlis 
your children, = 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 


If your dealer cannot supply the style you select, send 
your order direct to 

















: FERRIS BROS. CO., 48-52 East 2ist St., New York 











Should bea healthy, 

happy, growing baby 

if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing. 


‘NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest, smoothest and least irritating 
flannels made (25c to $1.00 a yard) and are sold 
only by us. ‘‘ Non-Nettle”’ stamped every half yard 
on selvage except silk warps. 

Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White 
Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. Also illustrated 
catalog showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). Separate Gar- 
ments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the 
baby, and valuable information on care of the baby. 
No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will adda 
comple te set of seventeen Modern Paper Patternsfor 
baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought 
separately. Writeat once or save this advertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, O. 


Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 








What NewThought Will Do 


CHANGE YOUR MENTAL 
habits, banishing fear, worry, 
doubt ‘and nervousness. 

DEVELOP YOUR MIND 
to self-confidence, self-com- 
mand and success. 

GIVE YOU TACT, fore- 
thought and ability to win 
respect, friendships and heart’s 
desires, 

Letters in our files show that 
many others have accomplished 
the above by the aid of New 
Thought—why shouldn't you? 


“The Gist of New 























Thought” 

in eight chapters explains New 
Thought. It’s a clear and inter- 
esting hand-book, easily under- 
stood and applied. Complete in 

ELIZABETH TOWNE itself and different. 
Editor of Nautilus FOR 10 CENTS you can get the 
above booklet and 3 mos.’ trial 
subscription to NAUTILUS, magazine of New Thought. Elizabeth 
Towne and William E, Towne, editors, Edwin Markham, Paul 


Ellsworth, Dr. Orison gg 3 Mz arde n, Edward B, Warman, A. M., 
Horatio W. Dresser, Ph. D., contributors. Send now and we'll 
include **‘ How to Get What ; Want.”’ 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO. Dept. 978, Holyoke, Mass. 


FREE Trial 


Piedmont Red Cedar 
Chests Protect furs 
or woolens from 
moths, mice, dust 
and somo. Pineet 
? wedding or birth- 
5 ss NewLow Factory Prices day gift. 15 days’ free trial. 
Write for big new catalog with veduced prices. Postpaid o~ 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 9, Statesville, N. 
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“Start Right! 
“Aluminum utensils are NOT 
‘all the same’. Be sure to buy 
“Wear-Ever’. Look for the 
trade mark on the bottom of 
every utensil. If it is not there 
it is not ‘Wear-Ever’. Refuse 
substitutes ]”’ 


earEve 


Aluminum Utensils 
give enduring satisfaction because 
they are so carefully made. Only the 
best metal can endure the rigid proc- 
esses through which “Wear-Ever” 
utensils pass. The enormous pressure 
of rolling mills and stamping ma- 
chines makes the metal in “Wear- 
Ever” utensils dense, hardand smooth. 
“Wear-Ever” utensils are made in 
one piece—have no seams to leak or 
give trouble—no place for particles 
of food to lodge—are pure and safe. 
Get this one-quart “Wear-Ever”’ 
Stewpan. 
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FOR ONLY 


25c 


and the coupon on or before July 20, 
1916. See for yourself the difference 
between “Wear-Ever” and other 
kinds of aluminum and enameled 
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7 wares. 4 Fa 
Replace utensils that wear out Pd 
with utensils that ‘“Wear-Ever’’ F ai The 

Alumi- 
eg i ga a num Cooking 
wer ¢ Utensil Co. 









to ! 
day J New Kensington, 
o Dept. 12, Pa. (or if 
F4 you live in Canada) 
gy? Northern Aluminum Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Send, prepaid, 1-qt. “WEAR- 
EVER” stewpan. Enclosed is 
25c in stamps or coin— money to 
be refunded if not satisfied. Offer 
good until July 20, 1916, only. 


WEAR-EVER 
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Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains 
Brockie & Hastings, Architects, Philadelphia 


For All Kinds of Houses 


from bungalows and camps to suburban 
residences and country mansions, the 
deep, rich colors of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


are most beautiful and appropriate for the shingles, 
siding or timbers. The colors are clear and transpar- 
ent and bring out the beauty of the grain of the 
wood instead of covering it as paint does. They cost 
only half as much as paint, can be put on twice as 
fast, the colors are lasting, and the Creosote ‘‘is the 
best wood preservative known.” 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 2 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 














rot-Moc 


THE GENUINE HAVE THE TRADE MARK 
STAMPED ALL OVER THE SOLE 


==Back to Nature Shoes 
FOR VACATION WEAR 


Just the shoes for you and the children. 
Light in weight, flexible and long wearing. 
Nature shaped with heavy spring heel for 
outing and sport wear or stylish shapes 
in whites and tans with heels for 
home and street. 
Ve recommend the Tan 
cose Trot-Moc with 
specially petenned 
rot-Moc soles for serv- 
ice. Try them fhistime for 
the poungniars and 














WATCH THE 
to 3000 dealers. 
$4.00 Folder Free 
According to Size on Request 


ASHBY-CRAWFORD CO., Bot. A, Marlborough, Mass. 

















WHEN LILA TURNED 
WAGE-EARNER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


head, one arm flung across his eyes, and the 
glare of the light full upon him. The sporting 
page lay crumpled beside him. Had he ven- 
tured into the drafty shed to rescue it himself ? 
“Well, dear!’ she said brightly and briskly. 
Cort blinked, and sat up and looked at her. 
“You ought not to go to sleep in the draft from 
those windows, dear.’’ 
“*T lay down only for a minute. They didn’t 
get through cleaning till five.” 
“Darling, did they bother you? I meant to 
tell them not to touch the room you were in.” 
Cort pushed her cool hands away from his 
forehead. ‘‘Don’t, please. I’ve got a tempera- 
ture. Oh, they only cleaned one room at a 
time, you know.” 
‘If you don’t feel like dancing ——— 
“I'm better. Dll dance off the rest of this. 
“You won't have to go in town tomorrow. 
T phoned your office.’’ 
**VYou—what?” 
“‘Phoned your office. Wasn’t that all right? 
I only did it to please you.”’ 
“Tt does. I'll go dress.” 
““Darling, come back here a minute. I’d 
rather I had a cold myself than you had one; 
you know that, don’t you?”’ 
‘IT know it.’ 
“ Darling —— 
He could not have heard, for he went on up 
the stairs. Lila dropped down in his place on 
the sofa and closed her eyes, too tired to turn 
off the glaring light. Cort bumped and blun- 
dered about overhead; Baines stepped softly 
about the dining room; and these sounds were 
not so soothing as usual. 


” 


” 


” 


| eek began to feel as if something was going 
to happen, something that had been coming 
for a long time. In spite of it she dropped 
asleep. She was wakened with her heart beat- 
ing hard and the echo of a crash in her ears. It 
had been the slam of Cort’s door as he closed it 
and ran downstairs. 

Cort was standing beside her. He was fully 
dressed, but not in evening things. He was 
pale and dangerously composed, but he was 
angry; and she knew now she had never seen 
him really angry before. 

“*T—can’t— find—my collar buttons.” 

It was the last thing she had expected this 
white-faced, dangerous-looking creature to say, 
but it did not sound trivial. It struck terror to 
her heart. 

“TI don’t know where they are, dear. I don’t 
know.” Hedid not care what she said nor really 
hear. It was like a bad dream when you scream 
and make no sound. ‘Cort, I’m sorry.” 

‘It is not your fault. Your maid has put 
them somewhere.” 

“‘Cort, if you don’t like Baines, why didn’t 
you say so before? I can send her away.” Lila 
ge ithered courage from the sound of her own 
voice. ‘‘If you don’t want Baines ——” 

“Want!” The pause was dreadful. Lila 
shrank back among the pillows. “I want a 
little peace. I don’t want to be hounded from 
room to room by a cockney mutt and a dago 
dub. I’ve had enough of this.” 

“*T tell you I'll send Baines away. Oh, Cort, 
where are you going?” 

“‘What’sthe use? You’re running a hotel. If 
I’m going to live in a hotel I'll pick it myself 
and be satisfied with the service I get. Iwanta 
home, and not a hotel; with a wife in it, not 
somebody else’s second-rate stenographer. I 
want my home and my wife. I want - 
With the street door in his hand Cort paused 
to fling back at her what, in that agonized 
voice, was not an anticlimax: “I want my 
collar buttons.” 


YROMPTLY at eight o’clock Mrs. Billy 

Waring stepped into the Marches’ hall and 

slipped out of her serviceable but stunning 
black-velvet evening cloak. 

‘Billy has not turned up,” she said as she 
adjusted the violets that set off her green gown 
delightfully. ‘‘ He may be dining in town, but 
he won’t miss the dancing. Why, child’’— her 
hostess had emerged from the obscurity of the 
vestibule, faced her with tear-stained cheeks 
and trembling lips, then burst into tears on her 
shoulder—“ what is it?” 

“‘Oh, Francesca, Cort—Cort ——”’ A dis- 
creet step crossed the dining room. Lila shrank 
closer into the violet- scented embrace. “She’s 
going to announce dinner,’ she sobbed. ‘Don’t 
let her see me crying. She's a dago mutt—]I 
mean a cockney dub. Oh—oh, Francesca, Cort 
couldn’t find his collar buttons!” 

If Francesca laughed— but she did not laugh. 
“‘Couldn’t he? And that was the last straw? 
Well, no wonder.” 

I’d have sent Baines away; I 2 

“Ves. Now run upstairs and liedown. I'll 
come.” 

I don’t want to go up there alone.”” 

Francesca did not laugh even at this. “Then 
wait here,” she said, and vanished into the din- 
ing room. 

There was comfort in the sound of her low, 
unhurried voice, talking to Baines. She came 
back with a steaming cup of Soup On a tray. 

“Tcan’teat that. I never want toeat again,” 
said Lila. 

But upstairs, on her own rose-flowered couch 
in her own rose-flowered room, she did, while 
Francesca unlaced her damp boots and found 
her ruffly silk negligee. 

“Better now?” said Francesca; and Lila 
was. 

She gave a passable imitation of her saucy 
laugh and said: ‘‘If you’re going to scold, 
scold now.” But Francesca did not scold. She 
only stroked a hot little wrist with her cool 
hand. ‘‘Twenty-five dollars a week goes a long 
way,” said Lila. 

““A good long way.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 68 
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Many Kinds 
Many Colors 
Many Uses 


There are many kinds of Jap-a-lac in an endless variety 
of colors and effects, all for the touching up of worn and 
discolored surfaces about the home. Whether on furni- 
ture, floors or woodwork, you'll get just the right effect 
with Jap-a-lac Household Finishes. 


Aerie 


Jap-a-lac Finishes Do More 
than Beautify 


They beautify with lasting durability. They cover up 
mars and scratches, hide worn surfaces, produce a new, 
rich color and bright, attractive finish. They renew all the 
worn and soiled surfaces about the home on woodwork, 
furniture or floors, and they do these things durably. 











































When you Jap-a-lac a floor you have covered it with a 
coat that will last, harmonious color that will hold its 
richness without fading, and finish that will stand the 
supreme test, “the daily wear of household use.” 

Restore the 


Renew your Cover up the Tire- 


Old Chairs Discolored Floors some Woodwork 
When not discolored, One coat of Jap-a- White enamel it with 

simply one coat of Jap- lac Ground Color will Jap-a-lac White En- 

a-lac Clear Varnish or cover the old surface. amel. On old natural 

Jap-a-lac Varnish Stain Then Jap-a-lac Varnish Wood surfaces, use two 

(any color) will pro- Stain (in any color de ri cee Soaks een Cans 
“e : ic > snis < ek 

duce a rich new finish sired) will give S DEW Har worm white enamel 


on old worn furniture. wood finish in brilliamt surfaces, onecoat Jap-a- 
Other similar surfaces, effect. Youcam dothe jac White Enamel(Gloss 
whether on floors or samething with achair White) is sufficient. 
woodwork, can be’ or woodwork in similar Finish chairs and iron 
treatedin thesameway. condition. beds in the same way. 


If youare buildinga mew home or refinishing the old one ina big 
way, goto a practical painter and be sure that he uses Glidden 
Architectural Finishes (Varnishes, Enamels, Stains, Etc.). 


Leading Finishes in the Jap-a-lac Line 


Jap-a-lac Varnish Stains—Eight at- Jap-a-lac Gold—A brilliant gold 
tractive transparent colors; stain finish for wood or metal. 
and varnish combined. 

Jap-a-lac Clear Varnish (Natural) 

durable floor and interior var- 
nish for general use. 

Jap-a-lac Enamels— Solid enamel 
finishes; six colors, also Flat White as 
and Gloss White. Beautiful and Jap-a-lac Black Finish—A durable 
lasting. black in dead and brilliant effects. 


Jap-a-lac Aluminum—A practical 
silvery finish for wood or metal. 


Jap-a-lac Floor and Porch Paint— 


A tough, weather-resisting paint 
for both inside and outside use. 


Jap-a-lac Household Finishes sold by dealers everywhere. 
Send for color card and interesting, instructive booklet. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., CLEVELAND, U.S.A. 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
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For Personal Hygiene and 
in the Care of Children 


The Safe Antiseptic 





Personal Hygiene means applying the 
principles of Sanitary Science in main- 
taining personal health and cleanliness. 








Listerine is very useful and acceptable ae 
in many matters of personal hygiene. 
It is an effective deodorant for employ- pe 
ment in cases of excessive perspiration. 
After bathing, Listerine applied to ae 
the body will impart a refreshing sense i 





_ of cleanliness. 
- T 
ma = s«The Care of Children 
Mothers should know that Listerine 
ae is a safe antiseptic. A teaspoonful of 





Listerine in a half glass of water ap- 
plied to the baby’s body after bathing 
makes it sweet and clean. 
























A superior dentifrice is Listerine, be- 
cause it is liquid and antiseptic. It 
therefore can reach and protect all 
exposed tooth surfaces. 


Children’s book, 
Germ,”’ 


‘General D. K. 
sent free upon request. 





Listerine is sold everywhere in origi- 
nal packages—round bottles in brown 
wrappers. 


Four Sizes: 





15c, 25c, 50c, and $1.00 





Manufactured only by 





Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 








BEFORE YOU BUILD seas for BuNGaLow 
HOMES’’—my book of 

.. photographs and reduced blue print 

plans of well lighted and ventilated 
all-climate homes costing $1,200 
to $4,000. Sleeping porches ‘and 
built-in conveniences. Choice of hun- 
dreds I have built for hot sum- 
mers and cold winters—result of 14 
re ars’ experience. Price, $1.00. 

Money-back guarantee. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 416 Oxford Building, Topeka, Kansas 


2 RideaRANGER 


bicycle and know you have the best. Buya 
machine roe mt can peeve before accepting. 

DELIV. E on approval and 30 
| days’ aa ENO EXPENSE to you if, after 
# trial, you do not wish to keep it. 

LOW FACTORY COST, great improve- 
ments and selves never before equalled. 

WRITE TODAY for our big catalog show- 
ing our Pier ed line of 1916 bicycles, 
TIRES, sundries and parts, and learn our 
wonderful new offers and terms. 


& AGES 
GLUE 10: 


WILL MEND THAT VASE |f 























BECOME | & 
A NURSE | 1916 


WE Bare trained thou- | Model 
sands of women in 

their own homes to earn | 
$10 to $25 a week as nurses. 
Send for “How I Became 
a Nurse”’—248 pages with 
actual experiences. 48 
illustrated lesson pages free. 


Fifteenth Year, 


The Chautauqua School f DO NOT BUY a bicycle, tires or sundries, until 
{N y you write and learn what we will do for you. 
1) ursing postal card brings everything—write it now. 





315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-25, CHICAGO 





On a Great, Big, Luxuriously 4 
Comfortable Easy Chair anil 


Here’s the chair your tired-out body has longed for! 
A low, deep den chair, made of fumed oak, richly covered with 
best Spanish Leatherette, supremely comfort: able, of highest qual- 
ity, yet now offered ata hug ze price reduction! 























**Push the Button” and the back reclines to any comfortable angle, lock- 
ing there until another finger pressure releases it. And a concealed leg rest is an added comfort per- 
fection. Real relaxation, real rest. Because all parts of the body, including the legs and feet, are 
supported in an easy, natural position. Artistic, durable, simple, silent in operation. Guaranteed 
trouble proof. Price? A straight $26.75 value. But as an introductory offer, now only $19.75. 
(Add $3.00 Denver and West.) And this CASH price pared down to $18.75 if you take the redeem- 

able dollar coupon below, to your dealer. Likewise acceptable as First 
“Push the Button-Back Reclines” Payment down if you buy on easy terms (price then slightly higher). 

BS o All genuine Royal Easy Chairs have the name ‘‘ ROYAL” stamped 
on the Push Button. Insist on seeing it. 


ot FREE BOOKLET tanta alpndostncme- te aetna eetartaad 
H | | 
Take coupon to your dealer today. If har «ny COUPON to Your Dealer 
he doesn’t carry Royals send coupon to us and Royal Chair Co., 703 Chicago St., Sturgis, Mich. i" 
we'll mail free an attractive 16-page de- In consideration of $1.00 allowed on 
scriptive bookletandthename ofa Royal Ml SPECIAL Wl 
dealer who will accept the coupon. i ia 


Royal Chair Co. ry No. 1—No. 2—sold under date of ______ T 


703 Chicago St. ot to_ a 


- s tonne ia 
Sturgis, Mich. please credit 1 us with $1.00 as per agreement. ia 


Special No. 2 











Dealer’s Signature 7] 
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Special low prices | 


Dutch Bulbs 
















WHEN LILA TURNED 
WAGE-EARNER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67) 


“Tf I can keep house and earn money, too, 
I’m a more efficient member of society.” 

‘*Far more efficient.” 

Lila jerked her hand away and sat up. ‘‘Oh, 
I know I’m wrong, but why? I can’t see.” 

Francesca looked grave and sweet. There 
was a pricked place on her finger from darning 
Billy Waring’s socks. The green gown had the 
grace of lovingly worn clothes, but it was 
shabby—and Francesca might be earning 
thirty-five hundred a year! 

“Francesca, don’t you believe in the eco- 
nomic independence of woman? Don’t you 
believe married women ought to earn money?” 

“You may have sized up the case of married 
women as a class correctly; I won’t argue the 
point,” said Francesca slowly. ‘‘ But you’ve 
made a more vital mistake; you’ve sized up 
your own case wrong. I can prove it to you” — 
a reminiscent smile curved her lips—‘‘in dol- 
lars and cents. You wish to secure the highest 
economic efficiency for yourself and Cort— 
that is, you as a team want to get as much 
money as you can?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 


““You earn twelve hundred a year. You are 
an untrained worker and the demand for them 
is slight; you are an inspired housekeeper and 
only an adequate secretary, but we will assume 
you can go on earning twelve hundred a year. 
You figure that twelve hundred as clear gain. 
Now we'll talk about Cort. 

“Cortlandt March is an exceptional man in 
two ways. He isa born financier. It’s not my 
judgment or Billy’s alone; Billy hears it every- 
where. Cort will be a big success or a big fail- 
ure, and, my dear, it’s up to you which. For 
Cort needs his home. Suppose you don’t have 
to sweep and scrub; put the time that saves 
you into gracing your house and beautifying 
it; make your personality felt in it. Without 
that, it’s not a home. 

“*Make Cort such a home, take care of him, 
pet him, and for the one efficient servant you 
can pay now he may get you a whole retinue 
some day, for the one tailor-made a whole 
wardrobe. But, if you don’t make his home, 
you see what will happen.” 


F® ANCESCA paused, then went on: “It’s 
happeningalready. Cortis losing his nerve. 
He had a chance to go in with Curtis West last 
month; there was less money in it, but the 
firm stands better. You didn’t know it? Billy 
did. Cort ought to have taken the offer or got 
more money out of his own firm on the strength 
of it. Your twelve hundred is not clear gain; 
Cort pays for it. He’s paying already—in 

nerves and brain, in dollars and cents. 

“* My dear, it’s not women like me who upset 
the world, women who lecture and agitate; it’s 
women like y you, who listen and misunderstand 
and nuance at weapons you don’t 
know the use of. The pity of it—the danger; 
great, blundering weapons in women’s little, 
careless hands!” Francesca was silent, then 
laughed her comfortable laugh. “I did scold— 
almost. Billy will be here if I don’t go home 
and stop him. Telephone the Mortons if you 
want me.” 

When Francesca had left her, Lila lay quite 
still, with blue, unwinking eyes on the rose 
border of the wall paper. Francesca was right; 
but why had she not talked like that before? 
Now it was too late. She could never forgive 
Cort that outbreak. Cort would never trust 
her to make his home again. Her heart ached, 
and one hard little spot in it still felt that her 
experiment was a good experiment and did not 
want to give in. And she wanted Cort to come 
home; she wanted it more every minute until 
she could think of nothing else. 

Where was Cort? Her tiny clock ticked 
away the minutes, and she would not look to 
see how long he had been gone. She would not 
get up from that couch until he came back. 
But men walked straight out of the house 
sometimes and never came back. Perhaps 

The street door opened noisily, and shut 
with a big, satisfying bang. There was a pause, 
surely longer than usual, while he took off his 
coat. Then his step came up the stairs. He 
came into the room, and stood looking at her. 
How tall he was! How big his shoulders were! 
She did not care very much what he said. He 
was here. 

“Well, Kitten!’”? Cort was not angry or re- 
morseful at all. He was just embarrassed, like 
a small boy caught doing something silly. “I 
thought I would go in town and maybe spend 
the night at the club, and then I thought I— 
wouldn’t. So I took the next train back.” 

“‘Oh, Cort!” Lila held out her arms. 





ORT dropped on his knees beside her and 

pressed his face against her. His big shoul- 
ders shook, then were still. ‘‘Darling, I’m a 
brute. Will you forgive me? Go ahead and 
demonstrate your economic independence. 
Demonstrate anything. I love you—I love 
you.’ 

“Don’t talk,” whispered Lila, and held him 
close—this amazing, helpless, quivering boy 
who was Cort. 

Through her head, not blurring the won- 
der of that moment but echoing faintly, like 
remembered music, ran Francesca’s words: 
‘Great weapons in women’s’ hands—in 
women’s little, careless hands!” This was 
what Francesca meant. Cort had surrendered. 
Her experiment was a triumphant success. She 
could do what she liked with her future and his. 
It was really up to her. 

“Cort, listen.” Lila took his head between 
her two hands, held it away, and looked into 
his eyes, half laughing, half crying. ‘‘I’ll 
phone Mrs. Heriot tonight. I won’t go there 
again, even once. I never want to earn another 
penny. I don’t want to demonstrate anything. 
I just love you.” 
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Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissi, 
Crocuses give, for a 


FREE! small outlay of time 
and money, an abun- 
Fall dance of flowers in the house 


from December until Easter, 
and in the garden, from earli- 


Ready est fisy Bulbs ax the middle of 
Write s are grown almost 
Today asians in Holl in enormous quantities. 


and sold at very low prices. Usually they cost 
double before reaching you. 

By ordering from us now instead of waiting until Fall, 
you make a large saving, get a superior quality of Bulbs 
not usually to be obtained at any price in this country, an 
have a much larger list of varieties to select from. 

Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, and are 
shipped to our customers immediately upon their arrival 
in pe pest oobi condition. 

WIN TUL: ee now supply the magnificent 
oa aR bei Ba ee ulips at a great reduction. They 
are sensational in their beauty and should be included in 
every garden. They last for many years. 

If you wish to tal e advantage of our very low prices, we 
must have your order not later than July Ist, as we im- 
port Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid for until 
after delivery, nor taken if not satisfactory. (References 
required from new customers.) For prices on smaller 
quantities see our import price list, the most comprehen- 
sive catalog of Bulbs published, which may be had for 
the asking. 

A FEW PRICES 


Fine Mixed Hyacinths - 


Per 100 Per 500 
$2 90 $14 00 


Fine Mixed Tulips - - 80 3 75 
Darwin Tulips—Fine Named - 2 25 10 00 
Darwin Tulips—Fine Mixed - i 3S 6 00 
Double Daffodils - ~ 1 90 8 75 
Narcissus Empress (Monsters) 3 00 13 50 
Narcissus Golden Spur - 2 40 10 50 
Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture 55 2 00 
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You want the Best Hot-weather Refriger- 
ator at the lowest price that money can buy. 
Get a “WHITE FROST at FIRST COST.” 
. a a 
Direct from Factory to Home 
30 Days’ Free Trial Freight prepaid 
Easy payments to suit purchaser 


seaieeee the GOLD MEDAL at World's Fair, 
San Francisco Exposition, 1915 

Let us tell you about the best. Send postal 

today tor handsome FREE CATALOG. 


H. L. SMITH, President 
WHITE FROST REFRIGERATOR C0., 
646 North Mechanic Street, 
Jackson, THE GREA: 
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“NEW-SKIN” 


— for cuts 


Use New-Skin to prevent infection. It is 
an antiseptic liquid for cuts, scrapes, and 
little hurts. When it dries, it forms a 
waterproof ‘‘film’’ that protects the cut and 
allows it to heal. 


Carry it with you always. 
in the house. 


Keep a bottle 


See directions and circular. Prices (in 
U.S.): 10c., 25c. At all druggists’. Or send 
us 25c. in stamps for the larger size by mail. 
Be sure to get the genuine. Always in 
glass bottles; red and gold paper cartons. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 
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H teaches children to walk 
n. correctly by straightening 
a turned ankles, and giving 
& a firm, confident tread. 
; Your child’s feet will grow 
a naturally in a pair of 
® Coward Shoes. Try them 
. next time. 
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Sold Nowhere Else 


FOR CHILDREN, 
WOMEN and 
MEN 


James S. Coward 
262 - 274 Greenwich St. 











N.Y. 
(Near Warren Street) 


Mail Orders Filled 
Send for Catalog 








Life-like 
Baby 
Grumpy 


65c and up 
Effanbee Character Dolls 


They’re just perfect dears—sosweet-faced and lovable, withexpres- 
sionsadorably naturaland truly baby-like. Everychild instinctively 
wants to hug Cute Baby Grumpy—the sweet, pouting baby-doll. 

Baby Grumpy shows only one of the many, many baby-expres- 

sions which characterize Effanbee Dolls. All are made under sani- 
tary conditions according to improved American formulas and 
by methods vastly superior to those used abroad. They will not 
break-—cannot peel—and the delicate tints won't come off. Each 
doll is fully guaranteed. Your baby may treat them with all 
child-like cruelty, but cannot hurt them. Sold by good dealers 
everywhere—Look for the Guarantee Tag. 


Send for our interesting Doll His- 
tory and Illustrated Catalog—FREE 


FLEISCHAKER & BAUM 
45 East 17th St., Dept. A, New York 


Manufacturers of Effanbee Guaranticed Dollis. 





















HER FATHER’S 
DAUGHTER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


““Gh, yes! You’ve been thinking ever since 
you came that you’re dead thankful you don’t 
have to come back to it—now, haven’t you?”’ 

“‘Jimps, dear, I lived all my life in the hard- 
est, narrowest economy. If I had had all this 
beautiful experience Jean is having 

“T know. But you wouldn’t come back, 
even to this place of ours 

“That’s begging the question. For Jean it’s 
a wonderful change, and anyone can see what 
it’s done for her.” 

“Physically, yes. But I want you to find 
out whether she’s actually happy or not.” 

“*T will,”’ promised his friend with a nod; for 
she knew James Stuart much too well to im- 
agine she could put him off without complying 
with his expressed desire. 

It looked as if Jeannette herself were anxious 
to assure her cousin’s mind, for Stuart had no 
sooner brought Georgiana back to the porch 
than his wife took possession of her. 

““George, dear, I want you to tell me one 
thing,” began Jeannette, as the two moved 
slowly a little away from the rest: ‘‘Do you 
think we are making a success of it?” 

“*A wonderful success, Jean. I couldn’t have 
believed it, even what I see on the surface. 
How about it—inside? That’s a pretty search- 
ing question, and you needn’t answer it if you 
don’t want to. Everything about you seems 
to answer it.” 


EANNETTE stopped short and turned to 

face her cousin. ‘‘ Haven’t I written you the 
answer, over and over?” 

“Yes. That’s why I want to hear it from 
your own lips.” 

“Vou shall. First, though—George, you 
knew Antoinette Burw ell married Miles Chan- 
ning last December?” 

“T heard of it. How do they come on?” 

**Separated; she’s gone back to her father. 
She was the most wildly happy bride I ever 
saw. Think of it, George—in six months! 
What do you suppose would have happened if 
you 

“Don’t! I didn’t.”” And Georgiana’s grate- 
ful thoughts went back to one of the crises in 
her life, the one from which Jefferson Craig had 
rescued her 

“Do you know the Ralph Hendersons? 
Married two years now—I’m sure you’ve 
heard me speak of them. Everybody knows 
they quarrcl like cat and dog; they’re hardly 
civil to each other in public. And I know sev- 
eral more of our old set who are none too 
happy, if one may judge by their looks. Yet 
they all married ‘in their own class,’ as mother 
is so fond of saying, as if I didn’t!—I married 
above it! 

““And I am supposed to have cast away all 
my chances for this life, not to mention the 
next, by marrying my farmer! George, I’m 
getting to hate that word farmer! Why isn’t 
there a new word made for the man who reads 
and studies and uses the latest modern methods 
on his farm? There are such a lot of them now. 
College graduates, like Jimps, and men who 
have taken agricultural courses and are put- 
ting their brains into their work. Why isn’t 
there a new word?” 

“The old word must be made to acquire a 
new dignity,’’ Georgiana suggested. ‘‘ Never 
mind the word; you're glad you married your 
farmer?” 

“Glad! I thank God ev ery night and morn- 
ing; I thank Him every time I go running 
down the lane to meet my husband coming up 
from the meadow! Of course I know, George, 
that the life I’m living isn’t the typical life of 
the farmer’s wife at all—thanks to Jimps’ 
success and my own little pocketbook! But 
it has all outdoors in it and lots of lovely in- 
doors; and I’m growing so well and strong— 
you can see that by just looking at me. 

“And I’m getting to know my neighbors, and 
like them—some of them—oh, so much! Life 
never wasso full. Mother talks about how hard 
Vl find it to get through 4 second winter. It 
doesn’t worry me. We'll order books and 
books, and we'll go for splendid tramps, and 
every now and then we’ll run into town—for 
concerts and plays. And, best of all, George’ — 
her voice sank—‘‘T’ m sure—sure—Jimps i isn’t 
disappointed i in me.’ 

‘Disappointed ! I should say not—the 
lucky boy!’ Georgiana agreed, all her fears 
gone to the winds. 


\ HEN they returned to the porch it was 

to hear an outcry from Jeannette’s 
mother: ‘‘Chester Crofton! Have you gone 
absolutely crazy?” 

“T think so, mother. Positively dippy. Got 
it in its worst form. It’s been coming on me 
for some time, but it’s taken me now, for better 
or for worse. I’m going to buy that small farm 
across the road and try what I can do.” 

“T’ll back you,” came in Mr. Thomas Crof- 
ton’s deepest chest tones. 

‘“‘Hear, hear!” Dr. Jefferson Craig’s shout 
drowned out Mrs. Crofton’s groan. 

“Oh, Ches—I’ll come and keep house for 
you—part of the year anyhow!” This was 
dainty Rosalie, her silk-stockinged ankles 
swinging wildly as she sat upon the porch rail. 

Georgiana was laughing, as her eyes met her 
husband’s in a glance of understanding, but 
her heart was very warm behind the laughter. 

Beyond the gleam of the lanterns she caught 
the golden glow of a great summer moon rising 
to illumine the depths of the country sky— 
the immense star-spangled arch of the heav- 
ens, beneath which lay so many homes, big 
and little, all filled with human lives, each with 
its chance somehow to grow; each with its 
chance, small or great, as a beloved writer has 

said inspiringly, “‘to love and to work and to 
play and to look up at the stars. 


THE END 











Real Clam Chowder 


A chowder that is rich, substantial, 
satisfying. A chowder with the brac- 
ing tonic flavor which reminds you 
of ocean breezes and the surf rolling 
in on the beach. 


Campbell’s 
Clam Chowder 


We make this tempting Campbell 
‘kind”’ from fat, juicy, tender clams 
selected especially for our use. 

These are examined separately and 
opened by hand. This careful method 
insures positively fresh clams in per- 
fect condition. 

They are then cut small and com- 
bined in their pure delicious juice with 
cubed potatoes, tomatoes and fine herbs. 

A wholesome invigorating chowder 
which everybody enjoys to the last 
spoonful and which makes a delight- 
ful addition to any meal. 

The simple directions on the label 
make it easy to prepare this nourishing 
dish in three minutes without worry 
or fuss. 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
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Simplify Your 
Summer Housework 
with the aid of a few UNIVERSAL Electric appliances 


you can do your housework easily and in about half the 
time required by old fashioned methods. 

By the UNIVERSAL Electrical way you can cook 
light meals right at the table, do your ironing in any 
room where there’s a lamp socket and perform many 
other household tasks without going near ‘the stove. 


UNIVERSAL 


Electric 
Home Needs 


are distinctive in many ways from any other line of 
electrical appliances and embody several exclusive patented 
features which make for greater efficiency and low 
operating cost. When you buy an Electric Iron, 
Percolator, Toaster or Grill ask to see those bearing the 


UNIVERSAL trade mark. 
Look for this Trade Mark {UN IVERS AL} on each piece or label 


Your Central Station will 
recommend them 











Also on sale at Hardware 
and Housefurnishing stores 








LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


New Britain, Conn. 


501 Commercial Street . 







Electric Toaster 
No. E944 $4.75 
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UNIVERSAL 
Electric Grill 
Four Heats 
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Out of Harm’s Way | 
Developing Each Day 


Asafe place for baby—how hard tofindit! 
Too often they fall off of beds. Carriages 
rolloffof porches—upset! Avoidsuchacci- | 
dents. Getthe Automatic Nurse—the Ideal 
Sleeping Nook—the Baby Playground— 
where baby will develop sturdy health and 
remain for hours contented, indoors or out. Bre ITIFULLYsmooth,extra 

strong, permanently white, 

PEQUOT Sheets are truly 
economical. The best hospitals 
and hotels prefer them because 
of the way they stand daily 
laundering. 

Get them big enough: We rec- 
ommend 72x99 or 81x99 inches 
for single, and 90x99 inches for 
double beds. Longer, if they are 
to be turned down. 









and Pillow Cases 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


It’s just a comfortable nest for baby—for 
sleep or play—that swings from ceiling, | 
doorways, porch or trees. If baby gets rest- 
less, fretful, stirs, the spring up near the 
ceiling begins to gently jump baby up and 
down—stops the crying spell that’s brood- 
ing—delights the youngster. Develops legs 
without strain. Walking comes naturally. 

Recommended by prominent physicians— 

hundredsof delighted mothers beingsaved 

time, worry, work and the cost of maid. 


30 Days’ Free Trial Sent Charges Prepaid $3 | 
Order one today. Use it thirtydays. If not | 
satisfactory, return and money refunded. | 
} 
| 
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Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 


Salem, Mass. 
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SHEETS 
AND 

PILLOW CASES 






Parker, Wilder & Co. 
C.R. PATTEN & CO. Selling Agents 
Tacoma, Ohio, Box 202— Waverly, Va.,Box 249 


Address nearest office. Dealers wanted in everycity | 


Boston and New York 
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WHEN MAISIE 
PASSED YOUR HOUSE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


“Can you tell me where she does live?” she 
pleaded. ‘‘It’s very important.” 

The butler was a butler, but he was a man 
first; and Maisie, for all her beads and brace- 
let and the angle of her hat, was so irresistible 
a bit of girlhood! His voice softened and he 
really looked human. ‘‘I’m sorry, miss; I never 
heard of her,’”’ he said regretfully. 

Maisie the audacious took advantage of 
his weakening, and stole another ravishing 
glimpse of the great hall behind him. ‘‘ You’re 
sure she isn’t anywhere near here?”’ she asked, 
lifting those wistful eyes once more. 

“There's no doubt about that,’’ he answered 
positively. 

That was all there was to it. Maisie thanked 
him and walked slowly, as befitted her disap- 
pointment, down the steps. 

Around the corner the soberness vanished 
like a bit of thistledown. 

“*Gee!”’ Maisie breathed ecstatically. ‘Gee, 
gee, gee!” 

Words quite failed her; it meant delight 
over an artistic triumph, amazement over the 
wonders her eyes had seen, joy over the begin- 
ning of her day. How she would boast to the 
other girls and keep them guessing as to the 
how of it! Under the pink feather Maisie’s 
little face sparkled with joy. 

She walked on, not noticing where she was 
going, building her dream palace for her own 
enraptured vision; her ‘‘boo-door” should 
have pink silk walls and pink velvet chairs; 
the ballroom should be all gold, and as for her 
clothes— Maisie drew a long breath. 

It was then, with her face alight with fancy 
and her eyes shining with dreams, that ‘“‘He” 
met her. 


HIS is not a fairy story and “He” was not 

a millionaire, nor was there any remotest 
probability that he ever would be. Neither was 
he a baseball hero. He was merely a clean-eyed 
country boy, who had come to the city to make 
his fortune and was at present employed in the 
office of Powers & Jacobs, attorneys, at eight 
dollars a week. He was conscientious and 
industrious, and was taking a course at night 
school; in time he would get a position at 
twenty dollars, or possibly twenty-five, a week. 
He was going on an errand for the firm, down 
a street where he had been a hundred times 
before; and suddenly a group of people before 
him parted, and behind them was Maisie with 
her flower face and eyes of shining dreams! 

The boy stopped short. It was as if a star 
had fallen at his feet and its glory had blotted 
out all the world. His dazzling look pierced 
Maisie’s dreams, and for a second she, too, 
stopped as if he had called her name. Then, 
flushing, she turned her eyes away and walked 
swiftly past him and around the next corner. 

The boy whirled about and started after 
her—his one impulse to learn her name. Then, 
with hot face, he turned back. What would she 
think of him, an utter stranger? What would 
any girl think? The blinding glory passed, 
leaving a gray blight of desolation. 

Maisie, for her part, walked on swiftly, but 
she had not failed to glance over her shoulder, 
and when the glance revealed only a score or 
two of people, none of whom was a boy with 
startled, adoring eyes, the world—her rainbow- 
tinted dream world+suddenly went black. 
She was sick of Hildegarde; rose walls nause- 
ated her. She did not know what was the 
matter. She did not understand that Life 
had passed by, and that before his royal pres- 
ence dreams had shriveled to nothingness. 
She knew only that the golden day was myste- 
riously darkened, and fought blindly with all 
her small store of philosophy and splendid 
store of courage. 

““Ain’t you the mutt, Maisie Brown?— 
wanting a fellow you never saw before to speak 
to you! Wouldn't you have given him ‘Hail, 
Columbia’ if he had! And serve him right 
too! Ain’t there just as many people in the 
world as there were five minutes ago? Then 
what are you fussing about, I'd like to know?” 

But it was no use. Something had happened, 
something inexplicable, incomprehensible, as- 
tounding. Maisie walked on as one not seeing 
where she was going—seeing only a boy’s 
startled face and involuntary pause. 


T WAS long after, when she had been wan- 

dering nearly an hour, that the unfamiliarity 
of the world about her pressed upon her con- 
sciousness. She had reached one of the city’s 
close-lying suburbs—not the kind where the 
“swells” lived but a region of small, irregular, 
friendly homes, each in its own friendly yard, a 
place of green hedges and gay flower beds and 
sociable piazzas. 

Maisie stared about her in astonishment. 
She knew the country—that is, she knew it 
when she saw it, both from the inevitable 
‘*movies’’ and from occasional trips to Jeffer- 
son Park; but a place like this she never had 
seen. Unconsciously, the past hour forgotten 
for the moment, she stopped before a yard 
where a lady in a pretty blue linen gown was 
tying up some roses. 

Presently the lady turned and saw her. 
** Are you admiring my roses?”’ she asked. ‘‘I 
think they are pretty too. Won’t you come in? 
They love callers.” 

As if in a dream, Maisie pushed open the 
gate in the hedge and stepped inside. She did 
not look at the roses; she looked at the lady. 
And the lady looked at her; powder, beads, 
bracelet, pink feather, flower face, and eyes 
with the bewildered pain of the last hour still 
taunting them—she saw them all. 

And she turned swiftly and cut a rose, long- 
stemmed and perfect, and slipped it into 
Maisie’s hand, saying gently: ‘I have a little 
daughter just about your age. You remind me 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 71 
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Significant 
Signature 
LU Low DDS 


For fifty successful years the 
signature “I. W. Lyon, D.D.S.,” 
has been used upon standard 
dentifrices. 

The significance of this to you 
is the fact that the products 
bearing that name are produced 
as the result of the long experi- 
ence, intimate knowledge and 
skill of an ethical dentist. 

You can always feel safe 
when you use either of these 
safe dentifrices — 


Or. Lyon's 


PERFECT 


To oth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Send 2c stamp today for 
a generous trial package 
of either Dr. 
Lyon’s Perfect 
Tooth Powder 
or Dental 
Cream. 
I. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 


524 West 27th St. 
New York City 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 76 Benson Street, Lockland, O. 
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Ideal refrigeration requires 100% perfection 
in FOUR POINTS: s 
( 1)—Cleanliness. (3 )—Coldness—or 
(2)—A scientifically correct low temperature. 

circulation of dry air. (4)—Ice Conservation. 
Some refrigerators have a high percentage 
in some of these points. But the high average 
in all four points goes to the 


“Monroe’ Refrigerator 


Cleanliness is assured by the ‘‘ Monroe’s”’ 
solid one-piece porcelain food compartments 
~—all corners rounded. No metal to corrode. No 
enamel to chip. Not a single crack, crevice or 
corner to harbor dirt or germs. Easy to clean and 
keep clean. Circulation of cold, dry air is secured 
by features scientifically installed. 

Low temperaturesare obtained by heavy and high- 
classinsulation—tight-fitting doors and automatic 
locks which prevent leakage of cold air. All these 
things mean ice conservation and small ice cost. 
The ‘‘Monroe”’ is not sold 
in stores. We ship it from 
factory—freight prepaid 
—on 30 days’ trial. 


GET OUR 
FREE BOOK 


It tells many “hot weather” 
food facts—and how you may 
judge the “ Monroe.” It will 
& measure up fully to all your re- 
@? quirements. There is no obli- 
gation. Your name and address 
will bring the book promptly. 


Tested and approved by Monroe Refrigerator Co. 
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You Can Weigh 


You can, I know you can, be- 
cause I havereduced 32,000women 
and have built up that many more— 
scientifically, naturally, without 


drugs, in the privacy of their own rooms. 
EE 


Exactly What 
You Should 
















You Can Be 
So Well! 


if you only knew how 
well! I build up your 
vitality—at the same 
time I strengthen your 
heart action; teach you 
how to breathe, to stand, 
walk and relieve chronic 
ailments. 
One pupil writes: ‘I weigh 
83 pounds less, and I have 
gained wonderfully in 
strength.” 
Another says: ‘‘ Last May 
I weighed 100 pounds, 
this May I weigh 126 and 
oh! I feel SO WELL.” 
Won't you sit down and 
write now for my interesting 
booklet? You are welcome 
to it. It is FREE. Don’t 
wait, you may forget it. I 
have had a wonderful ex- 
perience and I should like 
to tell you about it. 


| 














Dept. 36, 


Susanna Cocroft 


624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co. have just published Miss Cocroft's 

new book, “ Beauty a Duty.” For sale at all 
booksellers. Beautifully bound. 
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WINDOW SHADES 


—made in 14 varieties, offering a choice 
for every purpose—at every price 


HADES have so much to do with the good looks 

of your home that it is wise to take no chances 

in buying. So always look for that name— 
COLUMBIA—stamped upon the roller-end. 
Columbia Window Shades have a national and 
justly deserved popularity. There is a Columbia 
Shade for every purse and every purpose—and so 
wide a range of colorings that it is never difficult to 
find exactly the tint you wish. 
The firm-textured fabric wears and wears— hangs straight 
and smooth. And with the exclusive Columbia closed-end 
roller, which is dust-proof and rust-proof—with the hand- 
somely nickel or copper plated fixtures and the conven- 
ience of the READY -TO-HANG package which comes 
with slat in hem and ALL fixtures enclosed, they are 
unexcelled in VALUE. 


THE COLUMBIA MILLS, 
New York City 
World's largest makers of shades. Branches in all the principal cities 


Incorporated 
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Be sure to say: “ Columbia” 
to your dealer—and AI 
WAYS look for the name 
COLUMBIA—stamped on 
the roller-end; it guaran 
tees quality. Write for this 
helpful book—“ Cheerful 
Windows.” 
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Klever Kraft Silver Dessert Saucer— 
cut glass lining, $1.00 complete. 


Serve Desserts in These Klever- 


Kraft Silver Dessert Saucers 


These KleverKraft Silver dishes fill a long-felt need 
for distinctive dessert service. 

The linings are cut glass, in a beautiful flower de- 
sign, and the colonial mountings are heavily silver- 
plated and lacquered for protection, so that they are 
kept clean and bright by simply wiping off with a 
damp cloth. The cut glass linings, of course, are 
removable. 

They will stand the wear of years and for formal 
occasions and company dinners, as well as for every- 
day use, these dessert saucers are just what you want. 


Ad Write for free’ booklet 
Attractive Leaflet Free showing the whole line 
of KleverKraft Silverware, or see it now on sale in your 
store. See that “* Kleve rKraft Silver” is stamped on the 
bottom of each piece. Any piece not so marked is not 
genuine. For leaflet, address American Ring Co., 526 
Bank St., Waterbury, Conn. Useful rec ipe book sent for 6c. 


KLEVER KRAFT 


TRADE MARK 


S ILVER 


Dealers: It sells—send for proposition 











Requires No 





Try the 
Tempting Recipes 
for Tapioca and Gelatine in 
the Minute Cook Book sent Free. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 106 E. Main St.,Orange, Mass. 
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WHEN MAISIE 
PASSED YOUR HOUSE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


of her some way. Will you let me give you this 
for her sake?” 

Yes, looking at the powder and bracelet and 
pink feather, thinking of her own little daugh- 
ter’s lovely, untouched girlhood, she said it. 
There are mothers like that in the world. 

And Maisie? Maisie stood dumb, looking 
not at the rose but at the lady. “I didn’t know 
they grew in the city,”’ she said, but she was 
still not looking at the rose. 

“They do, if you invite them 
plied. 

Suddenly Maisie broke the spell. The wist- 
fulness left her eyes and the dimples appeared. 
“T feel like Gwendolin when the Dook gives 
her the pearls,’’ she declared. 

“‘Gwendolin?”’ the lady inquired, her brows 


,’ the lady re- 


puzzled. 
‘In the ‘movies,’”’ Maisie explained. 
“Oh!”’ The lady’s exclamation was enlight- 


ened. She put a motherly hand on Maisie’s 
thin shoulder. ‘“‘ Wasita nice play?” she asked. 
“Tell me about it.” 

Maisie shook her head, wise, alluring, defi- 
ant, wistful all at once. ‘‘‘ Movies’ ain’t your 
style,” she said abruptly. ‘I can tell! But 
thank you for the rose. I never had one be- 
fore.’”’ And swift as a swallow she was gone. 


ND out of the lovely green yard she car- 

ried a rose and a heartache. It was differ- 

ent from the heartache of the hour before, 

sharper, fiercer. She felt as if she had been 

robbed. She knew now what she wanted, what 

she had wanted all her life. She wanted a 
mother! 

One of the girls at the store had a mother 
like that. Oh, she didn’t look like that, of 
course, but it made you feel the same. Maisie 
had been to Carrie’s once or twice, but had 
stopped going because the look in Carrie’s 
mother’s eyes when she looked at Carrie, the 
sound of her voice when she spoke to her, made 
Maisie restless and unhappy. It was like that 
now, only much worse. Maisie hated the girl 
that belonged to that yard and those roses and 
that mother. 

<"hasn ¢ tae,” 
“for girls not to have mothers to belong to! 

The street was still a street of happy, 
friendly homes; Maisie could not seem to get 
away from them, although she was tryjng now. 

Presently, in her effort, she came to a low, 
brown church, ivy-draped. Maisie never had 
been in a church; they were rare in her part of 
the city; but she knew about them vaguely. 
‘‘Bertha, the Beautiful Cloak Model,” had 
gone into one and prayed at one of the crises of 
her life. Maisie was seized with a sudden idea; 
shyly, as nearly awkward as she ever could be, 
she slipped into the vestibule and pushed the 
door; it gave way at her touch, and Maisie 
found herself in a place of cool, green-brown 
gloom and silence. She slipped into one of the 
pews and looked about her wonderingly, wait- 
ing excitedly for something to happen. Noth- 
ing at all happened; the silence grew heavier 
and heavier. 

At the end of ten minutes, unable to endure 
it any longer, Maisie tiptoed out. 

“‘T thought it was rot all the time,” 


she said between her teeth, 


” 


she said. 


6 3 AT’S about all of the story. Maisie went 
to the ‘‘movies”’ that afternoon with Char- 
lie Lambert. She wore the pink blouse and 
beads and feather, but not the pink rose; that 
was in the pitcher on the chair behind the door. 

At supper she drove Lola nearly wild with 
her references to Hildegarde’s brownstone 
front; but after supper she ‘‘made up” and 
went to the ‘‘movies’”’ again with her and 
four others. She laughed and chattered and 
flirted and joked, and the strange fellow Gertie 
Jay brought was very much taken with her and 
tried to make a “date” for the next ev ening. 

Maisie refused—why, she could not have 
told. But that night, up on her hard cot, she 
buried her face in her little thin arms and 
sobbed and sobbed. 


That night a boy sat huddled up on a cot in 
his tiny room, staring with unseeing eyes out 
over the city roofs. 

“There ought to be some way!” 
passionately. ‘‘At home you know everybody, 
but here — How is a fellow ever going to 
meet nice girls? How is he ever going to have a 
chance ?”’ 

He did not dream that he was a problem that 
sociologists were studying. He only knew that 
he was suffering and couldn’t see any way out. 

“It’s fierce!” he cried thickly; ‘‘that’s what 
it is. It’s fierce—in a city!” 


he cried 


In the study in a wing of the ivy-covered 
church a young minister sat absorbed, his eyes, 
too, full of pain. He was seeing that proces 
sion—endless, heartbreaking—of boys and 
girls that filled the city streets—fifty thousand, 
according to statistics, in his own city, that 
never entered a church door. How to reach 
them— how to reach them! 

God!” he cried. It was his Master’s agony. 


And in three houses that Maisie passed that 
day were still rooms that little daughters would 
never use again; in those houses mothers were 
living through the empty days, with aching 
hearts —— 


So Maisie passed your house—and mine. 
The next morning she was back at Marston & 
Bridges’. 

“Gee, but my feet ache! Say, Lou, you’d 
orter see the Heaton palace. Business? You 
bet I wasn’t there on business! Velvet wasn’t 
in it with those rugs. Mirrors like — No, 
ma’am, we can’t match that shade this year. 
This is the nearest. How would you like 
cerise?”’ 
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‘‘Pull with a thread— 
Goes like Ned!’’ 





Make This Test 


In Your Own Home— 
Prove How Thoroughly the Torrington Cleans 





To still further demonstrate the reliable and well-known 
cleaning qualities of the Torrington Vacuum Sweeper, we 
made a most remarkable test 
ban home. 

We ran the Torrington over the rugs in this home which 
are cleaned in the usual manner just as thoroughly as it 
is possible to clean rugs with a broom, and in exactly ten 
minutes the Torrington sucked up enough trodden-in dirt to 
fill a pint jar. Make this same test in your home — try the 
Torrington over what you think is the best cleaned rug and 
see what happens. We know. But we want you to know. 


in a comfortable subur- 


VACUUM-SWEEPER 


This is another test we made some 
We had the Torrington con- 
nected with the machinery in our 


which pushed and pulled 


it over a carpet without 











time ago. 


plant, 
stop- 
ping until the wonderful Vacuum 
Sweeper had run 500 miles or 
swept the equivalent of 12,200 room 
size rugs. And everything was found 
to be in perfectly serviceable condition 
when the Torrington was examined 
Every 


Torrington will stand the same test. 


afterwards in our laboratory. 


On These Tests Alone 
You Are Safe in Selecting 
The Torrington 
You can pull the 
Torrington over your carpets with a silk 


thread — it’s so light. You don’t need 
electricity to run it—with very easy 


But read more. 


pushing it glides over your carpets and 
rugs, sucks up every speck of trodden- 
in dirt and brushes up all surface litter, 
leaving the nap raised, fresh, bright 
and clean. 





Try The Torrington 
7 Days 


Send us your name and address 





right away and we will arrange a 7 
days’ trial for you with our dealer in 
Your money will be 
cheerfully refunded if the Torrington 
doesn’t satisfy you completely. Write 
us today. 


NATIONAL SWEEPER COMPANY 


4 Laurel Street, Torrington, Conn. 
or 52 Bruce Ave., Westmount, Montreal, Canada 


your town. 


Enough dirt picked up 
in ten minutes to fill a 


Pint Jar. 
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HAT?’S why Black Cat Silks wear so long. 


high spliced triple heel. And there are extra threads in the toes and double 


“See That Reinfo 










S MS YA 


rcement!” 


Shoes do not rub through that 


strength in the soles. Even the transfer line at the non-tearing silk lisle garter 


top is doubly reinforced. 


But the beauty of Black Cat Silks is that these reinforcements do not show. 
The eye sees only rich, lustrous, purest Japan Silk. 





Reinforced Silk Hosiery 


For Children 
No. 55—A fine gauge silk 
lisle ribbed hose. Extra 
heavy 4-ply silk lisle heels 
and toes. Lustrous and 
well-finished. For 
girlsorfor boys’ Sun- 25c 
day wear . . 

For Women 
No. 470—A fine gauge pure- 
thread women’s boot silk. 
Silk lisle top. Wear-proof, 
heeland toe. Seamless. Com- 
bines silk beauty at 
ankle with durabil- 50c 


ity at wearing points 


crease the brilliance. 


wearer’s feet. 


Made in 


is sheer as spun cobweb. Seventeen separate inspections 
assure even weave and guard against flaws. The perfect 
fit of fine gauge knitting and the trim, shaped ankle in- 


Fast-color, non-crocking dyes in 


a wide selection of shades, add to the life of the silk and protect 

Insist by name upon Black Cat Reinforced 

Silks—the brand of hosiery that is made For All The Family. 
Send for the Black Cat Catalog showing : 
214 Styles for All the Family—FREE! 


CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY COMPANY 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
U.S.A. for over 30 years! 








GAU MER 


GUARP NTEED 





Change your old Fixtures 
to beautiful modern designs 
Ask your dealer for the famous “| 


GAUMER FIXTURES 


Distinctive, artistic, 
unequaled for durability. 
Refuse substitutes — get the 


genuine. Look for this 
GuaranteeTag when you buy. 








See ycur dealer first—ifhe can’t supply 
you write usforadvice. Address Dept.L 


BIDDLE -GAUMER COMPANY i | fa 
PHILADELPHIA 









“See what 
, Mama made 
,. for me!” 


—and you can make one 
for your little fairy with 


DEXTER 


/_ CORDONNET 


ceo’ CROCHET COTTON 


Never Kinks ~ Always Lies Flat 


A perfectly balanced thread, giving even- 
ness and firmness in the finished design. 


Your Dealer has “‘ Dexter” — 
or can get it for you 


FREE Handsomedesigns, complete 


directions, sent on request. 
Get our book, ‘‘ Old and New 
Designs in Crochet Work.’”’ 
Handsomely illustrated, full 
directions, sent for 25c. For 
introductory purposes only, a 
ball of Dexter Cordonnet, white, 
sent FREE with each book. 









DEXTER YARN COMPANY 
Dept. D. Pawtucket, R. I. 

















Let Electricity Do Your Washing 


The only really easy way to wash clothes is 
safest and 
most economical way. Let us tell you how 
to have a free trial in your own home of the 


by electricity—the cleanest, 


Western Electric 
Washer and Wringer 


Just drop us a post card, and we’ll tell you 
how to get it. And we’ll send you “‘Sunny 
Monday,”’ the fine little book which ex- 
plains all about this wonderful electric 
laundress. Take a moment NOW, and 
write for Booklet No. 83-AP. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, Inc. 

463 West Street, New York 

500 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
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TWO GIRLS IN THE 
SOUTH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 





time for a simple heart happiness than I ever 
dreamed a clock could round off. Just now I 
have come up from the east porch, where the 
roses flushed a soft pink at the secret of the 
last bride whose balcony they climb. Edna 
Lee is just nineteen years old, and her husband, 
only twenty-two, is Mis’ Sems’ youngest son. 
But they’re such a pair of turtledoves they 
deserve all the teasing they get. 

As she looked from the soft silky thing she 
was sewing, and rested her head, bound with 
brown braids, against the rose trellis, her 
deep-set pansy eyes glowed. I ran just one 
finger into a sleeve, so little and somehow help- 
less, and I told Edna Lee tenderly and shyly, 
as only a girl can tell a girl, of what the look 
of her sitting there, waiting day after day, 
sewing all her dreams into the funny bits of 
white, had done to me. 

“But why have you never married?” she 
asked. ‘‘You are both such pretty girls to 
be She almost said “‘old maids!” 

Then a sudden understanding softened her 
brown eyes. It was so absolutely incredible to 
a Southern girl that anyone on the shady side 
of twenty could be unmarried. 

“He died!” she said, and took my hand in 
pity. 

It was dreadfully hard to explain that he 
hadn’t died at all; that, worse still, he hadn’t 
lived, as a prospective husband anyway, until 
Phoebe and I came South and learned the 
happiness of the heart’s country. 

“We were both afraid before,” I told her. 
“We didn’t want to give up the easy life we 
had at home, with pleasures of a big city that 
seem very artificial now, for the quiet homes 
we would have to start with. It’s going to be 
so different now,” I added quietly. ‘‘The 
South has taught us many things.” 





HEN appeared at my elbow, like an ebony 

Caliban, that impish Needy, his grin an- 
nouncing that something very important was 
going to happen. Needy is the blackest picka- 
ninny that ever rose out of aninkpot. He isso 
black his eyes are white and his lips are blue. 
Mammy Minerva named him from the hymn, 
“‘T Need Thee Every Hour,” because she said 
it had such a grand “get up and go”’ to it. 

But there Needy’s utility ended. Carlyle 
says every man has a genius for something, so 
Needy’s must be for just hanging round. 

“Never saw such a sophisticated piece ob 
black iv’ry,”” Mammy Minerva declares. ‘“‘If 
you don’t want nuthin’ dat chile will wear his 
feet off gettin’ it. If dere is sumthin’ you do 
wants he’ll wear ’em off avoidin’ it.” 

But now Needy announces that Marse Sems 
has sent up word from the cornfields that we’re 
all to go possum hunting this evening. So the 
whole house is astir and Phoebe and I are 
thrilled to death with excitement and mystery, 
for we have never hunted anything outside of a 
department store before. 

I declare it’s time for me to be going North, 
for I’m getting so tender hearted. I’m in all 
sorts of trouble, ‘“‘de worst kind dat you can’t 
blame on someone else.” 

With the negroes whispering and the dogs 
sniffing, and all the plantation folks of every 
kind and color muffled in sweaters and coats— 
for the moonless night was crisp under its bril- 
liant sweep of stars—we started off on our 
possum hunt, a tremendously silent procession. 
The lantern Merton held darkly silhouetted 
the crowd ahead as we raced up the hill 
through the brush, losing our hats and catch- 
ing our clothes on the low-lying trees until our 
two dogs circled together, pawing and rattling 
the loose stones of the cornfield. 

“Look, look, there’s a possum footprint 
Merton cried, and threw the full glare of the 
lantern on the cutest little fat footstep, just 
like a brownie’s. Something clutched at my 
throat. I felt that I just couldn’t go on, but I 
was afraid to turn back. What would everyone 
say? How Phoebe would laugh and tell them 
at home! I stiffened with a bitter determina- 
tion. Then suddenly we heard a whistle, hard 
ahead in the darkness, and off we rushed pell- 
mell until we came to a big fir tree and Phoebe 
standing in the lantern’s circle, her hood blown 
back, both hands out to Gordon with a desper- 
ate pleading. 

‘*He’s up there—the possum!” She grabbed 
my sleeve. ‘‘Gordon says the hunters all get 
together now and burn the tree, and then, 
when the poor little thing falls with it, they let 
the dogs on him. It’s terrible!” she whis- 
pered. ‘‘He hasn’t done a thing to hurt any- 
one. It’s not like a mouse you naturally hate. 
I’m begging Gordon not to tell them he’s up 
there, and to let us protect the possum from 
harm.” 


1? 


k IGH in the branches I saw the little crea- 

ture quivering, his eyes glinting timidly at 
me, and the silliest grin you ever saw, pleading 
comically for mercy. 

It was all up with my hunting spirit. I 
added my tears to Phoebe’s. The two boys put 
down the lanterns and shook with laughter. 

“Well, if this doesn’t beat all!” cried Mer- 
ton. ‘‘Here we got up a possum hunt just for 
your benefit, because you said it was the thing 
you wanted most. You talked about it all day, 
and dressed all evening for it, and had all the 
men and negroes and dogs of the plantation 
running their legs off to catch this possum, 
and when you’ve got him right under your 
hand you don’t want him.” 

‘Girls are mighty curious things—tell me!” 
Gordon answered from the depths of a chuckle. 
“When it really comes to playing possum you 
can’t beat the women!” 

NOTE—In the July Home Journat the “Two Girls 
in the South” revel in the quaintness of New Orleans, 
“‘where the spring was born.” 














should always open on a 
bottle of 


e@ e 
3-in-One Oil 
The Universal Oil 


For Dusting For Floors 
Sprinkle alittle 3-in- Sprinkle3-in-OneOil 
One Oil on a piece ona mop (any cheap 
of cheesecloth. mop )andletit 
Put aside until stand till per- 
cloth is well meated. This 
permeated. will take up 
Then pick up dust and lint 
all the dust from your 
and shake it floors, bring 
out of the out the grain, 
window. 3- and give a 
in-One leaves fine finish, 
no greasy sur- for 3-in-One 
faces,preserves polisheswhile 
the wood and it cleans and 
the finish. preserves. 



















































At all stores: In bottles, toc, 25c, 
and soc. In Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 


FREE —Generous sample and Dictionary of Uses. 
Three-in-One Oil Company, 
42CVH. Broadway, New York 





























A New Novel by 


MARIA 
THOMPSON 
DAVIESS 


Author of 
““The Melting 
of Molly”? 









Roberta, Marquise of Grez and Bye—the 
“*Daredevil,’”’ quaintly American, piquantly 
French—is the adorably feminine, irresist- 
ible heroine of a spirited, delightful story. 
All Bookstores, $1.35 Net 


REILLY & BRITTON 





Publishers Chicago 








» This dainty blouse 
of Alice Blue 
linen is bound 
with Wright’s 
Bias Fold Tape 
(white) — the 
prettiest and 
. Most eco- 

nomical trim- 
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WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


““W & N” Monarch and Meteor Brands 
sold at notion counters. The great sewing 
room labor-saver for trimming, binding 
and finishing lingerie. 
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Send for our new booklet. Address Dept. F. 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., Mfrs. 
40 Lispenard Street New York 























“‘Doublewear” Maternity Dresses fit both 
before and after maternity without altera- 
tion. They are stylish, well made, and do 
not differ in outward appearance from other 
dresses. You get healthful exercise without 
embarrassment. Sold direct to you, de- 
livery paid by us, at savings of $2 to $5. 
Write for our free catalogue 

showing maternity dresses, waists, 
skirts, tea gowns, corsets, layettes, 
and infants’ wear. Prompt deliveries 
—satisfaction or money back. 
Economy Manufacturing Co. 
433 W. Broadway New York 


ERNITY DRESSES 


Fit the figure perfectly both before and after 
without alteration or your Money Back 


A Big Saving ( 
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CASS THE 
”" Fish Flakes RED-CHEEKED 


1iOc— SIZES— Se (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 
(2 Fy , 






























“T do not take the money. The lady has 
been kind. Romany does not forget. I read 
the lady’s palm for her kindness; I look into 
the lady’s future, for she has fed my children.” 

A bargain is a bargain—and Cass was 
Dutch; she drew out her hand and thrust it 
forward. ‘‘ Yes, well,’’ she said sheepishly. 

The crone mumbled, as usual, above the 
hand: ‘It is a good life line—and the fate line 
is strong.” Suddenly she thrust a dirty, histri- 
onic finger at Cass: ‘“‘Change is coming to 
you—great change. Love and marriage. One 
is coming who will offer it. Watch for him 
soon—at your gate—yes, within the week— 
I see him—a man with the dark complexion, 
the black hair. Love and marriage—great 
change.” 

She dropped the hand and Cass tittered and, 
blushing, put it behind her. ‘‘It’s all t? dumn,” 
she laughed. 

Still, she watched the caravan go away— 
thoughtfully. How did the crone know she was 
a lone woman—that she had not a husband al- 
ready? How did the crone know that she liked 
a “black”? man? Old Elder Kreider had been 
blond, with the watery, gray-white blondness 
of the aged. A man could be almost Ethiopian 
and still please Cass. But she laughed about it. 

“Tt’s chust t’ dumn,”’ she said again as she 
locked her house that night; ‘‘it comes once a 
dark-complected man. Ach, suchatalk! Well, 
if he comes once, perhaps we leave him stay.” 
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Valspar Resists 


a Texas Hurricane! 


ARLY last August Mrs. Reyband of Galveston 
tried Valspar on some porch chairs. A few days 









































Makes All 
Delicious 


Fish Dishes 























































































































































































































































q Cults tae, lk And, although it was dusk and no one near, later the hurricane of August 16 blew up from the 
3 18 alls, Fis ass’ red cheeks grew even redder. : = : 
E Flaives an Grotto, Seek i i ee Gulf and the chairs were mercilessly buffeted by the 
4 1 d Fish, ed Fish SS and Elam went to market, as sched- 7 y ~ 
y oped Fish, Creamed FisI al Ge sued, be cle eae wind as well as drenched in the rain and salt spray. 
: rs beng 3 = Chania yin Cass thought all the day after about the gypsy P 
eS ak. uk oes ae and her prophecy; but by the second day after Mrs. Reyband expected to find the finish of the 
LE ried Fish, Fish Timbales, Fish she had put it from her mind. It was a busy aease : d B ll Tl : h 
ae” Fish Salad and many season and, with washing, ironing, milking and chairs ruined. ut not at all. 1e€ varnis was 
others. a dozen other duties, she found little time for 
; romantic contemplation. Not even the cata- absolutely unmarred. 
— B&M FISH FLAKES—all sweet, logues were disturbed. 
- ae On the afternoon of the second day Noah 
mais ype paras Hoover, the butcher, stopped at her gate. VALENTINE Ss 
ones or skin—no waste—sealed in Noah was unquestionably ‘* dark-complected,”’ 
air-tight, parchment-linedtins. Inper- as Cass noted with inward mirth; but, being a 
f diti | Riad Sat respectable married man with seven children, 
tect condition always—Ixeady—Ddat- Noah offered her neither love nor marriage, Z : 
isfactory—a fine seafood at small cost. only the usual two-pound round steak of her The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
choosing. Cass had another caller the same 
Introductory Offer day —a dusty, red-haired, freckled young man, 
Most grocers have Burnham & Morrill Fish Pb ie racer oa a ices ee eee = When the sun came out after many hours of storm 
akes or w ge 1em for yo Oo nail . = . ° oS 
us $1. 00 and Se ue send you te . 0c thas, cally, bought a patent egg beater, although she = the varnish was 1n exactlv as good condition as 
prepaid anywhere east of the Missouri River. already possessed a good one, and sent him on = I f Tl ti f V ] Cc ha ned 
ecipe bookle 700d Eating,” free for JOICInNE ¥ ‘OG / SD¢ ras 
j —e “ihe asking. pice aa we the legitimate prey of agents and 2 cies x thd ] “4 oo o- “ >| - i e nat : ‘~ 
B h & M ill C peddlers. Her isolation, her naive interest and in the leas y 1e arene ling. t gave rea pro- 
urnham Orrl 0. yearning for company made her a helpless tection to the wood 
W. S target for wares of all kinds. In her carefully fl 
1 Wolter Strest losed and shrouded parlor stood a cherry 
ciose é Ss , ie s é -nerry 
Portland, Maine cupboard laden inside and out with peddlers’ Mrs. Reyband wrote us these facts and added: 
spoils. Fancy near-silverware, ‘‘hand-painted” ce ° e a" ° 
vases, “souvenir” seashells, a water-set of I believe in recognizing merit when 
green glass (bought at a bargain, because re- os : . . > 
jected by the person for whom each piece had I find it, sO I am sending you this letter. 
been lettered ‘‘Ella” in gold), post-card al- — ; . 
bums, picture puzzles, match receivers—there This is but an added proof of the satisfaction Valspar 
was no sort of peripatetic merchandise that i ‘ 
passed through the township — deposit- gives out-of-doors — on window casings, doors, 
ing some at Cass’ door. She realized this and ace : . 
her own weakness, and scowled at the oe porch ceilings, furniture and natural W ood columns, 
bought egg beater. Each time she took the vow Bee . 
of total abstinence, and never failed to break it. Ww hich should always be Valsparred. 
There were things, secret things, she had ; F 
Fastener bought inexplicably, which she seldom men- But Valspar is not alone an outdoor varnish. 
with the tioned even to herself—the huge, crayon en- 
° largement of old Elder Kreider’s photograph . . _ : = = 
Waldespring taken at a period when she had still been teeth- It 1S suitable for use on all V arnishable Ww or 
ing; the shaving set of pink-and-gold china, vn > S 4 = 
OHLNOOR never untae accidentals. ve- WM | bight shamelosiy when she had been & ve: everywhere about the home— because it is abso 
se en eee year widow; the little sack and shoes of pale lutely waterproof and unaffected by liquids, and 
| a Soars . blue wool, which she had gone boldly, irresist- a : D = ee 
oe agi ae 8 Se oe ee ibly into a Lancaster shop to buy. She had pre- because it gives a hard, durable, handsome finish, 
nd ze a ges Can tC a tended that she would give these last to Annie dull or bright, as may be desired. Valspar is the 
i Koh-i-noor is smoothed, beveled and finished to a Geib’s baby. But Annie Geib had never seen : i ~ 
ts j nicety. Washing won't rustit. Ironing can’t crush it. them. Cass herself never took them out and ideal varnish for every household use. 
pe i No sewing directions necessary. — dressing looked at them, but she was conscious of them 
7 Set eee aaa vo ve Wie and thought about them, ruefully, lying in the 
WALDES & CO., Makers We as ee 2 ak we te Special Offer 
nd 137H Fifth Avenue, New York City re DT cud atiascaly dan uae te a 
lig Sans Leaves Soak Tacs Mis. houg it now; and solemnly she took the ol« P 1 . Bae d k 
O- Ebon Sikes ean, Sole Canes vow again. “I don’t buy nussing more—from Upon receipt of 10c. in stamps, to cover mailing and package, 
m- se nobody,” she vowed. we will send you enough Valspar to finish a small table or chair, 
ng a | eee ee ——in order that you may learn first hand what a wonderful var- 
looked out at sundown to see a peddler nish Valspar is. 
coming up her garden walk. He was little, and 
=) stooped over under a heavy canvas ‘“‘tele- 
DE nEC.US scope”’; his hat, face and clothing were thickly VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 
* . covered with dust. br v4 saw Cass = the Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 
; : door he produced a roll of white stuff and un- = 5 aaa aye : 
ing A F T : l furled it; it was a piece of soiled lace work. = New York Chicago Le TIN ie Toronto London 
“a | ree irla The little peddler smiled over it a smile = Boston ISH Amsterdam 
ing E of cloying sweetness. ‘‘Cheab! cheab!” he eevaussiel 2606 
Something that is worth your crooned as he approached. “ Nize laze! I sell = = i : <n A e ee 
hile j ffered bv the manu- cheab.” = W. P. FuLier & Co., San Francisco and principal Pacific Coast Cities 
 F: Wale, @ Caste y Cass stood her ground boldly, though her = 
facturers of heart sank. An Armenian! Not less than = 
‘ork gypsies, the half-feared, wholly detested of the = so aaa accra os EEE 
Dutch farmwife; the indefatigable barter- e 
people, who stick like leeches to their purpose! = For your white woodwork use 
She spoke boldly: ‘I don’t buy nussing.” = 
both The little man approached as though she 
tera- had called him. ‘‘Nize laze! Fine, prettee! aE; NTI NE’ S 
aa ; 3 Sell cheab; I sell bargain. Cheab! cheab!”’ he 
+hout If this aan remarkable cooking cuckooed. 
os. i aid did not have great merit, we “Go away! I don’t buy nussing.” Cass 
ou could not afford to spend money spoke firmly, but she opened the door and Q e ) 
nists, } sae 3 stepped out. $ 
attes, to advertise it, and send you a ep a Lae 
eries free bottle The peddler unshouldered his telesc 7 ane 
dropped it to the porch floor. ‘‘ Nize—cheab! W, . W, ° 
>. : Just send us a card with your cheab!”’ he crooned. At Cass’ feet he owed we hite— Stays hite 
; name and address and we will a libation of laces, linens, spun-silk scarfs. | 
mail a trial bottle and an up-to- ““Cheab! cheab!” he encouraged her, thrust- Ask your dealer | 
date book of recipes. Send now ing a pink scarf into her hand. “I sell it cheab; _| i 
E : 4 = two dollar!’ “a 
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The 
Answer 


Milk 
Question 


Your answer to this question is 


Carnation Milk 


It is the only milk supply you need in your 
home. It is safe, it is clean, sweet and pure. It 
protects you and your children from all the dangers 
that lurk in milk which is not properly handled. 
After the rich, clean Carnation Milk is put into cans and her- 
metically sealed, it is sterilized. It cannot become contami- 


nated. When you open it, it is as wholesome, pure and 
healthful as when fresh from the cow. 


Use Carnation Milk diluted for cooking, baking and for drinking; 
undiluted for coffee and over fruits and cereals. 


Do as the western housewives do — keep a few cans of Carnation 
Milk in the pantry and the rest of the case in the basement or the 
store room. 















Our special handsomely illustrated recipe book 
contains tested, evaporated milk recipes for 
everyday dishes and special ones—we send 
it free on request. Write for it now. 


Order it by the case. If you are not 
already a user, try three cans. 
Your grocer is ‘‘The Carnation 
Milkman.”’ 


Carnation Milk Products 


Company 
640 Stuart Bldg., SEATTLE, U. S. A. 














Their cool, restful color- 


ing has an inviting charm 


Your Baby and TURKNITS that does not grow less. 


should be fast friends 


T= 7. | “KOMI” 
Luinit, = sca Porch Curtains 


KNITTED Wash Cloths ©4 are guaranteed not to fade or peel off. Should 








Are made from \ soremgpaa soft, strong this happen for any reason, your dealer will 
yarn—cannot irritate. TURKNITS are 4 1 h . f d . : 
looped on one side for baby’s healthful ae rep ace the curtain or refund its price. : 
rub fathom the nthe woe bie tender ag Their tough-fibred bamboo makes ““KOMI”’ 
skin. Absorbent—dry quickly — keep ; - 
their shape. They cost no more—Se at ae Porch Curtains as durable as they are attrac- 
your Department or Jrygoods store. oe . n¢ bd 

0 ee a eee ¥ By tive and inexpensive. Your dealer has them. 
PUTNAM KNITTING CO. Dept. 0 im Write for descriptive literature. 

+ Cohoes, N. Y. “ R. H. Comer Co., Jefferson Ave. ore N. 4. 





Fine Rugs 3" Old Carpets 


Denworth Rug Mill 1125-27- bP ye Ave. 


100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
Invitations,$6.75,2 envelopes foreach. 
® Eachadd’'! 25,55c. Postpaid. 100 En- 
graved Calling _— Cards,$1.Writeforsamplesand correct 
forms. Royal Engraving Co., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 






Send for Catalogue. 
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The great superiority of the Duplex is 
attested by the enormous yearly increase 
in the number sold. 


It has many exclusive features of the highest 
value. It makes cooking a pleasure and cooks 
better meals. 





Write for valuable free booklet, ‘‘How to Buy Meats,” 
and illustrated catalogue showing sizes to fit the needs of 
every family, at surprisingly low prices. 


DURHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


“World’s Largest Makers of Fireless Cookers” 


a if 
| 


ma” ' 











150 Durham St. Muncie, Indiana Duplex Dealers 
i c none have this cut in their show 
Dealers Everywhere Branches in Principal Cities windows—Look for it. 
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CASS THE 
RED-CHEEKED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73) 


“Two dollars! I don’t give two cents.’’ The 
admission was fatal, the entering wedge of the 
usual bargaining. 

Before the peddler’s urging, his brandishing 
arms, the seduction of the scarf, Cass was lost. 
Step by step she sank ever deeper, until she 
had agreed to take not only the scarf but some 
centerpieces besides. 

The peddler worked hard to achieve this— 
Cass scarcely realized how hard until the flat 
purse in her hand forbade further dickering. 
Then she was conscious of the man himself. 
Such ‘‘a little feller,” so bent over and tired 
and dusty! 

‘*Say,”’ said Cass, “‘you’re pretty tired. If 
you want it, I fetch out some early cider for 
you.” 

The Armenian rolled his eyes gratefully. 
‘“*Yez, yez; Llige haveadrink. I lige estopan’ 
res’ liddle.” 

Cass brought him a pitcher of cider and a 
piece of grape pie. ‘‘ Now you can set an’ cool 
off once,’”’ she suggested. 


—ILENTLY the peddler complied. He sat 
on the edge of the porch and looked down 
the road. Plainly he was pretty well tired out. 
‘Yes, well,”’ suggested Cass presently, when 
the cider was gone. 

The peddler turned to look at her, and 
Cass felt a queer misgiving. He was ‘‘dark- 
complected.”’ Cass had not noted it before. 

“IT lige you,” he remarked insinuatingly. 
Evidently her impulsive friendliness had en- 
couraged his artless, primitive emotions. ‘‘ Nize 
plaze too; good to estop an’ res’.”” He reached 
over and caught her hand. “I lige estay here 
with you,” he declared. And then suddenly, as 
if swept away on a flood tide of love at first 
sight, ‘“‘I lige marry with you,”’ he announced, 
and started to lift her hand to his lips. 

Cass, pale, half-hypnotized, sprang to life 
then. The pump stood two yards away; she 
made it at a bound. A pail of freshly drawn 
water stood here. She seized and hurled it. 
Swash! Fury spoiled her aim, and the water 
soused harmlessly to the left, involving her 
recent purchase. 

But one glance at her furious face and Arme- 
nia had begun to repack rapidly. 

Cass faced him, almost breathless with 
anger. “You go!” she gasped. ‘‘ Right away 
quick, or I'll drown you wis’ buckets where 
you stand!” 

Armenia went—pack and peddler flew down 
the path before the irate Cass. Only when they 
could be seen no more did she relax and find 
cause for mirth. She leaned against the pump 
and began to laugh. ‘‘So! It came once, the 
‘dark-complected feller’ after all; and it wass 
all true—oh, je!” = 

She laughed and laughed; then suddenly, 
without warning, she threw her apron over her 
head and burst out crying. She sat down on 
the pump bed and sobbed silently into her 
apron; and the memory of the empty years 
she had lived and the thought of the still empty 
years to come crowded close and bore her 
spirit down. 


*HE day that followed was a heavy one for 
Cass. She performed her duties mechani- 
cally, with cold lack of interest. Even the sound 
of the gate latch clicking that afternoon aroused 
no thrill. But presently a knock sounded on 
her door. 

She opened it, to find a man standing on her 
porch. He was a stranger, very tall, finely 
built. He wore a broad-brimmed felt hat, and 
clothing unmistakably not of the neighbor- 
hood. He had dark eyes under well-arched 
brows, a high-bridged nose, a crisp, short, dark 
beard, and a skin kissed and tanned to russet 
brown by a hundred winds; a handsome man, 
i ‘‘dark-complected”’ man! But Cass had lost 
interest in such possibilities. 

The stranger removed his hat and smiled at 
her. It was a smile as wide and happy as 
Cass’ own, and showed teeth as white and 
strong. ‘If I mistake not,” said the stranger a 
bit primly, ‘‘this is Mrs. Catherine Kreider 
that was Catherine Seifert.’ 

Cass seemed to be a little uncertain. Then, 
““Ves—lI guess it iss,’ she hesitated. 

The stranger’s smile broadened. ‘‘ You don’t 
know me no more, do your You've forgotten 
who I am, I guess.’”’ Cass clutched at memory 
vainly. ‘Il am Christian Hess,” said the 
stranger. 

The mists of memory parted. ‘Crist Hess! 
Well—-I—never!”’ Cass crescendoed down- 
ward. She put out her hand. ‘‘ Well—now 
stranger!” 

““Yes,” said Christian Hess; “it’s twenty 
years that you ain’t seen me in these parts. 
And now I’ve come back again.’”’ He spoke 
with only a trace of the Dutch intonation. 

“Tt was out West you went—you and your 
folks, ain’t?”’ Cass eyed him as one descended 
from another planet. She brought a chair for 
him, and another for herself. 

Twenty years before, a little schoolgirl, she 
had played “‘I spy” with Crist Hess, a swarthy, 
bare-legged little country boy; and now he 
had reappeared, an easy, masterful, actually 
handsome person in worldly clothes—and a 
broad gold watch chain. 

“Yes,” said Christian, ‘‘we went West 
a lot of us Dunkers. We done pretty good too.”’ 
Then, as he caught Cass eying his gold chain, 
““We don’t dress plain out West.” 

“Well, I never!” cried Cass. 

“Yes! Well, how goes it with you, Cassy? 
Old Lancaster County looks like always—to 
me; a nice old place, but slow. You live pretty 
quiet here, don’t you?” 

“Well, it gives quite a lot of work—with the 
haying and all. And I have five cows. I keepa 
boy though.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 75 
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 . your skin against the ravages 
of weather—enhance your natural beauty 
and bring out the lovely pinkness — the 
freshness — of girlhood with 


Warne OWDER 


—the fascinating new creation—the Pow- 
der that has won the hearts of discriminat- 
ing women through its rare softness, delicate 
but alluring fragrance and other exclusive 
- characteristics. 

At any Marinello Shop or 


Drug Store. A tint for every 
complexion. 


Send 2c Stamp for 

Miniature Box. 

Marinello Co. \ 
Dept. A, Mallers Bldg., Chicago 


























Look for 
this Label 


REG IN US. PAT. OFF. 


Sheets and Pillow Cases 


HE “Utica” label is a 
pledge of quality—a 
passport to the best homes 
—a surety of longest wear 
and biggest money value in 
sheets and pillow cases. 


Our‘ ‘Mohawk” Brandisagood sheet, 
not quite so heavy as ‘Utica.’ 





Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 

















On Home 
\Beautifying 
Sent Free 


Contains practical 
suggestions on how to make 
your home artistic, cheery and inviting. Ex- 
plains how you can easily and economically 
keep the woodwork, piano and furniture in per- 
fect condition. 


Building? 


This book will tell you of newest, most attractive 
color combinations for interior decorating. It gives 
complete specifications for finishing ine xpensive soft 
woods so they are as beautiful as expensive hard 
woods. Wewillsend you this book free and postpaid. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. L. H. 6, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


Fillow Tep GIVEN 


To prove the supe- 
rior quality of our 
celebrated Embroid- 
ery Floss, we will send 
this beautiful Blue 
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Bird Pillow Top [size 
17x21in.)stampedon 
White Embroidery Cloth, FREE to any lady sending 
only 14c in stamps to pay postage and material to 
embroider it. On this remarkable offer you get 
Pillow Top— Stamped — Ready to Work 
One Complete Instruction Diagram (15) 
Two Skeins Collingbourne’s Floss 
Send for this free Pillow Top today. If not pleased, your 
14c in stamps will be returned promptly. Address 


COLLINGBOURNE MILLS, Dept. 1565, Elgin, Ill. 
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gE TABE/ IE 
TOMATO 


KETCHUP 


URTICE BROTHE 





ES m’am, it’s made 

of tomatoes that are 
tomatoes. Firm ones— 
plump, fully-ripened 
beauties—such as you'd 
like to eat whole. Cooked 
lightly so as not to lose any 
of their natural flavor and 
‘‘appetized’’ by pure spices. 


BLUE [ABEL 


KETCHUP 


Adds zest to all it touches 


Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U.S. Government. 


It keeps after it is opened. 


Our chili sauce, soups, jams, jellies, 
preserves, meats, canned fruits and 
vegetables are equally as high quality 
and satisfying as Blue Label Ketchup. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Original Menus.’ A _ postal 
mentioning your grocer’s name will bring it. 


~Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 























Calox Cleans Without Friction 


Oxygen is the secret of CALOX. It 
dissolves the tartar, softens and carries 
away food deposits, and makes the teeth white, the 
gums firm and colorful, the mouth healthful. That’s 
why it is the only dentifrice for children, and for you, 
too. 25and 5O0cents. The 50 cent size contains almost 


three times the quantity of the other. 


cKESSON & ROBBINS 


M 
91 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
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for Free 


Founded 1902 


me CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
116 A Michigan Boul. So. Chicago, ill. 


pee] 
HU | We Teach You po ome! 
Nurses are highly respected— 
make big money—and do a great 
service to mankind. We have 
taught hundredstoearnfrom 


$15 to $25 


No matterwhat your pres- 
ent position or where you 
live, Dr. Perkins, the 
founder of this School, will teach 
you nursing in your own home, 
and let you pay in easy payments. 


Send 
Catalog and 32 Sample Lesson Pages 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


“Five cows!’’ Christian Hess sniffed, then 
chuckled faintly. ‘I got two thousand head of 
cattle on my ranch, Cassy. That makes a noise 
beside five.” 

Cass’ eyes grew saucery. “Ei du goodness! 
But it must give lots of room out there.” 

“‘Tt’sa big place—a big place; it’s got to be.” 
Christian Hess crossed his legs comfortably. 
Then he gave her the Great Western Bromide: 
“Tt’s God’s country out there.” 

“Ves, I guess!”’ said Cass. “I’ve heard still 
it’s real bick.’’ Her face grew wistful. ‘“‘Some- 
times it wonders me that a body keeps on stay- 
ing always in the one, same place when the 
world hass so many places to see still.” 

Christian Hess nodded. “I know. You get 
to feeling you got to go somewhere. Like with 
me now. Here I am—pretty well fixed, past 
thirty—and all I’ve done is grub along until 
this summer. I just felt I had to come back 
here. You see, I ain’t got married out there. A 
person gets to feeling the need of that after 
while.” There was a queer flutter at Cass’ 
heart. “‘And then I got to thinkin’ of back 
home here,” he continued. ‘It’s a good coun- 
try out there, but they don’t eat good; no 
cooks like our Dutch girls; and so I thought 
while I was here ——-”’ he paused suggestively. 

““Well,” said Cass, ‘‘it has lots of good cooks 
in the county here.”’ 

“Ves; still a cook ain’t all a fellow looks for. 
D’you know, Cassy,” he interrupted himself, 
““comin’ back East here, I got to thinkin’ a lot 
about the girls I used to know here—and you 
especially; you always had such red cheeks. 
You’ve got ’em yet ——”’ 

“T was always wonderful red-faced,’ apolo- 
gized Cass. 

“Well, I like ’em—rosy cheeks. I never used 
to see red apples that I didn’t think about you; 
and then they told me you were a widow, Cassy. 
Do you know, I think you’ve growed out a real 
pretty woman?” For a moment a queer chok- 
ing came into Cass’ throat. Christian Hess 
hitched his chair the smallest shade nearer. “I 
bet nobody here has told you that—eh, Cassy? 
A fine woman like you bein’ left a widow all 
these years ——”’ 


“ASS raised her eyes to his. She saw not 
only a man she could love, yea, worship— 
masterful; fiercely, blackly handsome; suc- 
cessful—but a man who liked an obstacle, born 
with a hunter’s love of the stiff chase. A still, 
small, inner voice counseled wisely, hushed the 
wild impulse she felt to melt into happy tears. 
She smiled slyly and looked down at the 
palm of her hand. ‘‘It came only yesterday a 
fella that told me that same thing.”’ 

Christian Hess jumped. His dark face grew 
a shade paler. ‘‘A fellow? Another party? 
Why, they told me Do you mean there’s 
someone else you're interested in?” 

Cass smiled like a Sphinx. ‘“‘Well—chust 
not right interested,” she said softly. 

Christian Hess frowned. ‘‘Say, Cassy,” he 
said, “T’m some fighter, but I want a chance 
to win. If there’s someone after you that cuts 
me out, I want you should say so ——” 

Cass tossed her head slightly and smiled at 
him. She was enjoying her newborn flirtatious 
sensations with ardent delight. “It ain’t nuss- 
ing decided,”’ she murmured. 

Christian Hess sighed with relief. ‘‘ Look 
here,” he said, “I’m a plain-spoken man, a 
business man. I ain’t got much time here—not 
much over two weeks. Now I put a proposition 
up to you. You let me have a chance with you. 
I’ll stay round and see you often. The West’s a 
fine place, God’s country, and I’ve got a good 
record. I’vealways thought a lot of you, Cassy; 
and somehow’”’—his voice trembled slightly — 
‘‘T seem to think more’n ever of you, seein’ you 
now—I—Cassy #3 

Cass smoothed her dress primly. “It’s too 
soon a body talks like that when they’ve 
chust met.” 

““Mebbe so and mebbe not,” demurred 
Christian Hess; ‘‘it ain’t anyhow a first meet- 
ing. We’ve knowed each other from little up, 
so tospeak. Why, the way you and me used to 
play—your eyes were as big an’ brown as an 
owl’s. They are yet.’ 

“‘Well,”’ said Cass, “‘it’s a far ways off—out 
West.” 

“You listen to me an’ you’ll think different. 
IT can’t tell you now; I’m due at Sam Ruhl’s 
for supper. But, Cassy, I’m coming every day 
till—till you see my way. Tomorrow’s Sunday. 
You go with me driving then; and—why, 
Cassy, I somehow—I couldn’t go West alone. 
An’ if you won’t ——-”’ There was something 
forlorn, boyishly dismayed in the big man 
facing her that stirred and thrilled Cass’ ma- 
ternal heart. She gave him a slow, rich smile. 
““Well, we see—once,”’ she said softly. 








HE watched Christian Hess leave her house 

and go down the road in a happy daze. She 
thought of many things as she watched him— 
of the lonely little road; of her empty past; 
of the wide boundaries, the physical and men- 
tal freedom of ‘“‘God’s country.”’ She thought 
of a pink-and-gold shaving set about to come 
into its own; of a little blue sack and a baby’s 
shoes She clasped her hands to her deep 
bosom with a thrill. 

It was only then that she thought of the 
gypsy and her prophecy: One shall come of 
dark complexion, offering love and marriage. 
It had been fulfilled—twice over, richly ful- 
filled; for two ‘“‘dark-complected”’ ones had 
found her lovely. And, thinking of the little 
peddler and his unconscious part in her new 
romance, Cass flung her apron over her head 
again and burst into emotion once more—not 
tears this time, but laughter. 

Long and loudly Cass laughed, for she knew 
she had entered into her heritage at last and 
had come to the end of her long, lonely road. 
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What's Beauty? 


It’s Nine-Tenths Vivacity 
It’s Bubbling Spirits, Snap and Glow 
It is Often Oat-Fed Vim 


The very soy of life 
—the love of beauty— 
urges Quaker Oats. 


Not placid beauty. 
That’s a gift, and little 
to be envied. 


The charm lies in 
life and sparkle. It lies 
in bounding energy. 


It comes from fires 
kept burning. And 
they must be fed by food. 





One is never unattractive 
who lives life to the full. 


That’s one great reason for 
Quaker Oats in plenty. It is 
animating food. 


It’s a mine of stamina, en- 
durance, vigor, force. 





To ‘‘feel your 


oats’’ means joy, success and charm. 


Oats are not for young folks only. 
At fifty they are more important 
than at ten. 


It’s a vast mistake, at any age, to 
neglect the morning oat dish. 


Quaker Oats 


The Luxury Dish 


We have made a luxury And they make large, lus- 
dish of oats—a dish that is cious flakes. From all the 
always delightful. world over, true lovers of 

We do it by discarding ats send to us to get them. 
all the puny oats—by using 
queen grains only. We get 
but 10 pounds from a bushel. 





Every package branded 
Quaker Oats contains this 
extra quality. Yet it costs 

But these big, plump the usual price. You owe it 
grains monopolize the flavor. to yourself to get it. 


10c and 25c Per Package 
Except in Far West and South 





Quaker Cooker: 


to our order to cook Quaker Oats in an 2% Qts. 
ideal way. No flavor is lost, no aroma. 
The oat flakes are perfectly cooked. 


lifetime. Cereal capacity, 244 quarts. 
Retail value, $2.50. 





Made to Order 
One for You 


This aluminum double cooker is made Pure Aluminum 






Retail Value 
It is large and heavy, made to last a $2.50 


the Quaker—cut from the fronts of five 
Over 7v0,000 homes are now cooking Quaker Oats packages. Send $1 with 


Quaker Oats in this way. Now we want — them and this Cooker will be sent by 
every home to have one. parcel post. This offer applies to the 


Send us our trademark—the picture of United States and Canada. (1287) 


Address The Quaker Oats Company, 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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We show the bristle end of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
giant size to emphasize these big Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 

bristle 
Each one of these fea- 


features —the big end-tuft; the 

shape; the separate pointed 
arched to fit the teeth 
tures originated with Pro-phy-lac-tic. 


and 


aids the Pro-phy-lac-tic to clean the backs 


of the teeth as well as in-belween the 
crevices. 

The quality of the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic is backed by our broad 
guarantee. 

FLORENCE MFG. CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS. 
To make sure, 

against imi- 
tations—look 

for the name 

Pro-phy -lac- 

tic and the 

Yellow Box. 


omar Soames 
MARKED WITH ONE OF THESE IDENTIFY TWE LONG TUFT CLEANS THE BACK TEETH y 
SYMBOLS YOUR BRUSH HUNG OM IIS HOOK iy ANO INNER SURFACES OF ALL THE TEETH. Ti 
PA CLEAN TOOTH NEVER DECAYS” 
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Pro-phy-lac-tic— 
the World’s Stand- 
ard Tooth Brush— 
Looks Like This 


tufts 


Each 


Brush your 
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Outdoor Life, Indoor Privacy 
VUDOR Porch Shades give you 
a cool porch, a secluded porch, 
make your porch into a new and 
delightful room. 
1916 Model 










Beenfeorccod 


Porch Shades 








have the latest VUDOR Safety Wind De- 
vice; prevents Shade from flapping and 
does not need adjusting when you roll 
Shade up and down. Four or more chains 
of double reenforcing warps. VUDOR 
Cord Slides in place of pulleys make roll- 
up cord last twicé as long. Many other 
special features. 







Be sure that you get VUDOR 
Porch Shades. 


Except in a 
few cities, we € 
sell only one [iy | 
single store. iz | 
Write us for ; | 
booklet, and 
name of that 


See that the 
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oP igs PORCH SHADES. guot® , 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 


JanEsvie, Wis, 





store and get 
genuine “last 

for years’ 
*‘Vudor Porch ; 
Shade. $3 





Aluminum Trade Mark exactly 
like the above is attached totopand 
bottom moulding. It saves you 
from imitations and counterfeits. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 3 
220 Mill St., Janesville, Wisconsin ae 







| wonderfully satisfying. 


| Plastic Shoes are endorsed by leading orthopedic physicians BS 













: There is 
> no longer need to 
endure the tor- 
ture caused by im- 
properly construct- 
ed shoes, built for 
style alone,when 











































you can have an 
perfect foot- Full |: 
comfort, yet Plastic Mode 


retain a smart, trim appearance, 
by simply wearing 


Plastic /« 


MEN 
OES | cHianen 


REC US PATENT 


Lace, Button, High and Low Cut 


Shaped to give that freedom of actiontoevery bcne 
and muscle of the foot, which Nature intended— 
foot troubles of all descriptions, pains in the back 
and limbs caused by the crushing of the lateral 
arch—all are relieved. Flexible arches correct flat- 
footedness. Properly constructed heels distribute 
the weight of the body evenly. No “ breaking-in.”’ 
From the very first step walking becomesa pleasure; 
while absolute freedom from burning or binding, graceful 
outlines and long wearing qualities, assured by the best of 
materials and expert workmanship, make Plastic Shoes 















Plastic Shoes are not sold in your local stores but will be 


Sent Anywhere—Parcel Post 


and by more than 20,000 possessors of happy feet. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
By New England’s Leading Shoe House 

Send for Every sufferer from foot ailments needs the valuable 

FREE information this booklet « ontains about the foot and 

its problems and about Plastic Footwear. A postal 

Booklet today will bring your copy by return mail. 


Thayer, McNeil Company 
12 West Street, Boston, Mass. 
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H AIR RETREAT 


CLOSE TONATURE OD 


As open to the air as an umbrella, but instantly closed weather tight. 
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‘NAIR CANVAS HOUSE 


Lets the Air IN, but keeps the Insects OUT. 


Quickly erected or taken down and rolled into convenient cylindrical bundles without the removal of a bolt or the use 


of a tool. Ei L 
sizes for family summer residences. 


Eight sizes, from the small ones that may be strapped on the automobile or motor boat to the very large 


Why swelter under hot roofs when the Canvas House is as cool as the atmosphere? Designed especially for sleeping 


outdoors, the shutters close by sliding upwards, thus givin 
Close-To-Nature house this summer and make enough re 


nervousness, insomnia, and ill health generally, sleep in the open air. 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY, 


ventilation under the eaves on stormy nights. 
blood to take you through the winter. 
Catalog free. 


325 Front Street, Colfax, lowa 


leep in a 
For tuberculosis, 
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DOMINIE DEAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


“T don’t know what it is all about, Hard- 
come,” he said, ‘‘but I have not a doubt it can 
all be satisfactorily arranged. My people are 
waiting for me now. Can you come to the 
house tonight? After the sermon? That’s 
good!” 

He let his hand slide down Mr. Hardcome’s 
sleeve and stepped forward, extending his hand 
for the shaking of hands that always met him 
after the service. Before he reached the door 
his brow was troubled. Not a few had seemed 
to yield their hands reluctantly; some had 
manifestly hurried away to avoid him. ’Thusia, 
always the center of a smiling group, stood 
almost alone in the end of her pew. He saw 
Mrs. Hardcome and Mrs. Derling sweep past 
’Thusia without so much asa glance of recogni- 
tion. On the way home he spoke to ’Thusia. 
She knew at once that the trouble must be 
something about the black prunella gaiters. 

“But, David,” she said, looking full into his 
eyes, “he is quite wrong if he says I said any- 
thing about untruthfulness. I have never said 
a word about that. I have never said anything 
about him or the gaiters except to old Mrs. 
Brown. I did tell her I was quite sure I had 
written the correct size on the slip of paper I 
gave you. But I never, never said Mr. Hard- 
come was untruthful!” 

“Then it will be very easily settled,” said 
David. ‘“‘ We will tell him that when he comes 
tonight.” 


R. HARDCOME did not go to David’s 
alone. When David opened the door it was 
quite a delegation he faced. Mrs. Hardcome 
was with her husband, and old Sam Wiggett, 
Ned Long, James Cruser and Mrs. Derling filed 
into the little parlor behind them. David met 
them cheerfully. He placed chairs and stood 
with his back to the door, his hands clasped be- 
hindhim. ’Thusia sat at one side of the room. 
David smiled. ‘‘I have spoken to my wife,” 
he said, ‘‘and <4 

“Tf you will pardon me for one minute, Mr. 
Dean,” said Mrs. Hardcome, interrupting him. 
“‘T do not wish to have any false impressions. 
I do not want my husband blamed, if there is 
any blame. I want it understood that I in- 
sisted that he ask for this apology. I am not 
the woman to have my husband called a—called 
untruthful without doing something about it. 
We don’t ask anything unreasonable. If Mrs. 
Dean will apologize ig 

Little ’Thusia, her hands clasped tightly in 
her lap, looked up at David with wistful eager- 
ness. David smiled at her and shook his head. 

‘“*T have spoken to my wife,”’ he said, ‘“‘and 
I have her assurance that she has never said 
anything whatever in the least reflecting on 
Mr. Hardcome’s veracity ——”’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. If[ardcome in a 
shocked tone, glancing at Mary Wiggett as if 
to say: ‘So she calls us liars too!”” Mr. Hard- 
come arose and took up his hat. 

““We came in a most forgiving spirit, feeling 
sure, from what brother Dean told me, that an 
apology would be given without quibble. We 
wish to avoid all anger and quarreling. If we 
begin a dispute as to what Mrs. Dean said or 
did not say, we cannot tell what unpleasant- 
ness may result. I am taking this stand, not to 
protect myself but to protect others in our 
church who may be similarly attacked. We ask 
Mrs. Dean to apologize.” 

“Mrs. Dean cannot apologize for what she 
has not done.” There was no mistaking 
David’s tone. He was not angry; he was not 
even resentful; he was stating an unchange- 
able fact. 








N A WEEK or less the church was plunged 

into all the mean pettiness of a church quar- 
rel. The black prunella shoes and the slip of 
paper with the shoe size were, while not forgot- 
ten, almost lost in the slimy mass of other 
factors. ’Thusia wept the greater part of each 
day, when she was not with David. The quar- 
rel was like a wasp—like a nest of wasps. From 
whatever quarter a stinging bit of malicious- 
ness set out, and whoever it stung in its circling 
course, it invariably ended at ’Thusia’s door. 
In a few weeks the quarrel was a factional 
quarrel. There were those who supported one 
side and those who supported the other, but 
the fight was, at the bottom, one to drive 
’Thusia out of Riverbank; and the result would 
be the same, whichever considered itself beaten 
and decided to leave the church. 

Mary Wiggett went home from her father’s 
office doubly incensed because her father would 
not call some sort of meeting to force David to 
resign. All the way home she planned with 
Mrs. Hardcome, and they decided that since 
Mr. Wiggett would not call the meeting Mr. 
Hardcome himself should call it. Then the 
matter would be settled once and for all and, 
they hoped, David would learn in an unmis 
takable manner that he was not wanted in 
Riverbank. It was arranged that, in order to 
give the call a color of popular demand, Mary 
should get half a dozen others to go with her 
to urge Mr. Hardcome that very evening to 
call the meeting. 

Mary did not gather the half a dozen to- 
gether and she did not go herself, because she 
was called away from the supper table to see 
her child, who was suddenly feverish and 
“*stopped up.”’ She did not return to the table, 
and Derling, when he finished his meal, found 
her holding the little one in her arms. 

**George,” she said, ‘I’m worried about 
baby. I’m afraid he’s sick. See how hot he is. 
Won’t you go and ask Doctor Benedict to 
come see the poor little thing?” 

**That old reprobate? Why don’t you get 
Martin? I thought you said you’d never have 
Benedict in the house after the way he’s raising 
Cain about Dean and his wife.” 

‘*Well, get Martin then, but I don’t have the 
faith in him I have in Benedict.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 77 





HIS shows how 
the one-piece noz- 


: I zle-and-dust-bag 


of BISSELL’S VAC- 
UUM SWEEPER emp- 
ties from the rear with- 
out even soiling the 
hands. This important 
feature, only second in 
importance to cleaning 
efficiency, is one of the 
many conveniences that 
make a BISSELL’S 
more than a box, brush 
and bellows on four 
wheels. The most thorough 
dust-getter made; the most 
easily used, easily cared 
for and practical cleaner, 
is what you secure when 
you invest in 


SELLS 


Sum Sweeper 


Then, in buying a carpet sweeper, 
that household necessity that no 
cleaning device made can possibly 
supersede, remember that 8&5 per 
cent of the world’s sweepers are 
BISSELL’S, and “ Put your sweep- 
ing reliance in any BISSELL’S 
appliance” and guarantee yourself 
satisfaction. 

Vacuum Sweepers and Cleaners 
(with and without brush) at $7.50 
and $9.00. Carpet Sweepers, $2.75 
to $5.25. Slightly higher in the far 
West, South and in Canada. 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Largest and Only Exclusive 

frs. of Carpet Sweeping 
Devices in the World 
Dept. 197 
Grand Rapids, 
ich. 
Made 


| in Canada, 
too. 



















































































Earning or 
Just 
Loafing? 


Next month schools 
will close. For hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
girl students and teach- 
ers there will be ahead 
two months or more of 
leisure. The pleasant 
hours can all be spent 
in “loafing,” or a part 
of them can be con- 
verted into bright, shin- 
ing dollars. Which 
shall it be? 


If you will devote a 
part of them to looking 
after our subscription 
work—to forwarding 
the local renewals and 
new orders for The 
Ladies Home Journal, 
The Saturday Evening 
Post. and The Country 
Gentleman—we will 
pay you liberally in 


salary and commission. 


Hundreds of others 
will do so—why not 
your Let us tell you 
about it anyway. 


Box 350, Agency Division 
THE CURTIS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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y Fhe Secree 
of Good Coffee 


Is a Really Clean Pot 


You must clean out that black bit- 
ter coating which forms on the 
inside. Ordinary cleaning will not 
touch it. But the Mystic Mit re- 
moves it like magic, making the 
oldest coffeepot as clean and bright 
as new. The 


YSTI 


is the new Magic Pot Cloth with crinkled 
copper strands woven into tough fabric. 
You use it instead of strong washing 
compounds for your aluminum, steel, 
tin and enamel ware kitchen utensils. It 
instantly removes all grease, burned 
food and dirt and does not injure the 
surface. 


THE MYSTIC MIT 
Is Only 10c 


It’s the Greatest Discovery Since Soap— 
will do the work of a dollar’s worth of 
soap. Beware of counterfeits. Get the 
genuine Mystic Mit. It lasts so long 
you forget when you bought it. 


If your grocer or hardware dealer hasn't 
the Mystic Mit send us his name and 
address with 10c and we will mail you one 
postpaid. 


THE MYSTIC MIT CO. 
127 Duane Street New York City 








Annette Kellermann says: 


There is a way to 


Good Health © 


and a 


Perfect Figure 


My own experience with 
thousandsof women proves 
that anyone can become 
healthy, graceful and at- 
tractive. No drugs or ap- 
paratus; just a few min- 
utes in the privacy of 
your own room each day. 
My FREE Booklet 
‘“*The Body Beautiful,’’ 
illustrated with photo- 
graphs of myself, outlines 
my system, a system that 
will perfect your health 
and figure and improve 
your energy. 
You owe it to yourself 
at least to investigate. 


Send two cent stamp for ‘‘The Body 
Beautiful’’ and trial plan today. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 


Suite 103J 12 W. 3i1st St., N. Y. 











DO YOU NEED 


To educate your — 
children, support a family, pay off a mort- 
gage, dress better, buy a home or automobile 


“Any one that is in need of money and willing to work can 
sell World's Star hosiery and underwear anywhere. I knew ab- 
solutely nothing about selling goods, and it was with a sinking 
and heavy heart that I started out. Well.the first three days [ 
sold $60.00 worth of goods, and made fifte®a dollars for myself, 
andattheend of the first year I had sold more than $1200. If [had 
more time to spend on the work I could double my sales here.” 

So writes Mrs. W. S. De Witt of Florida. 


Worlds Star 


Hosiery and 
Underwear 
We Have Helped More Than 9000 


ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same as they have 
done. Sell World’s Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear in 
yourhome town. Noprevious experience is necessary—we show 
you how to make money inan easy, congenial and profitable way. 
We are known everywhere. Our advertising makes sales easy — 
the quality holds the trade. PROMPT DELIVERIES and 
PROTECTED TERRITORY. Ourfreecatalogtells wholestory. 





QORLDS STAR KNITTING (7) ~ 
Dept. 34 Bay City, Mich, @ 
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DOMINIE DEAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


Martin came. He thought the child had a 
croupy cold, and he left a powder for the fever 
and advised Mary what to do in case the child 
got worse during the night. When he came the 
next day he said the boy had a bad sore throat. 
That evening Derling, sent down town for 
medicine, heard at the druggist’s that ’Thusia’s 
child had the diphtheria. He drove his horse 
home at a gallop and found Martin there. 
When the young fellow admitted that Mary’s 
child had diphtheria also, Derling almost threw 
him out of the house. He left Mary weeping and 
lashed his horse in search of Doctor Benedict. 

The old doctor was not at home; Derling 
found him at David’s and found him in a tear- 
ing rage. Mrs. Hardcome had proceeded with- 
out Mary and the delegation had just called on 
David to warn him that if he wished to protect 
himself he must attend a meeting the next 
evening. Benedict was still sputtering with 
anger when Derling found him walking up and 
down David’s little study. 

“Vou?” he shouted. ‘‘Go to your house? 
Id let you rot first, the whole lot of you! Go 
get your Martin—you called him in quick 
enough. You dropped me quick enough. I 
wouldn’t go if you got on your knees to me. 
Go to your bullyragging wife and your Hard- 
comes, trying to drive this girl out of town! 
If this was my house I’d throw you out!” 


OOR Derling—harmless creature—did all 

but get on his knees. He went away, hag- 
gard and looking twenty years older, to find 
some other physician. He got Wagenheim, a 
poor substitute. In fact there was no substi- 
tute for Benedict. It may have been that luck 
favored Benedict, but he seemed able to wrest 
children from the clutches of the awful disease 
oftener than other physicians, although even 
he had few enough cures to his credit. 

Derling felt as if the angry old physician had 
condemned Mary’s son to death. With the 
witlessness of a distracted man he tried to find 
Rose Hinch at her room on the main street, 
when he might have known she would be with 
’Thusia in such an hour of trial. He went 
home, hardly daring to face Mary, and found 
Wagenheim doing what he could, which was 
little enough. Mary was not there. 

When Wagenheim came she had guessed 
that Derling could not get Benedict, and she 
guessed why. She ran, half dressed and hatless 
as she was, all the way to the manse. In her 
agony she still thought clearly; Benedict 
would be there, and, if he was not there, David 
would be, and in David—calm and pitying and 
true to his people even when they turned 
against him—she placed her hope. In the dark 
she could not find the bell and she was fum- 
bling at the door when it opened and ’Thusia 
stood before her, silhouetted against the light. 
With the impulse of one suffering mother in 
the presence of another, and with all else for- 
gotten, Mary grasped ’Thusia’s arms. 

““Thusia!”’ she cried. ‘‘ My boy is dying and 
Benedict won’t come. Can’t you make him 
come? He knows, and he won’t come!” 

’Thusia drew back in horror. ‘‘He knows? 
And he won’t go?”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ But, Mary, 
he must go! Why—why—but he must go, 
Mary! Why, I don’t understand!” 

She turned and flew into the study where 
Benedict had usurped David’s easy-chair. She 
stood before him, one mother pleading for an- 
other. No one but the three—Benedict and 
*Thusia and Mary—will ever know what she 
said, but when she had said it old Benedict 
drew himself up and went with Mary. 


WEEK later little Davy, ’Thusia’s child, 

died. Mary was more fortunate—her boy 
recovered and, although he never was strong 
again, Mary loved him all the better for his 
need of care. Rose Hinch went to her, and for 
many months was like a second mother to 
Mary’s child. 

But it was the night following old Bene- 
dict’s denunciation of Derling and all the 
Hardcome clique that David Dean found a 
new supporter. The meeting that was meant 
to end David’s stay in Riverbank was to be 
held in Ned Long’s office, and David went 
early, not to be accused of cowardice. He left 
’Thusia and Rose with the sick child, drove old 
Benedict away and went alone. He walked 
slowly, his head bowed and his hands clasped 
behind him, for he had no hope left. It was so 
he came to the foot of Ned Long’s office stairs 
and face to face with old Sam Wiggett, stand- 
ing in the dark of the entry. He stopped short, 
for the bulky old man did not move aside. 

‘“Wuh!” growled the old lumberman. ‘So 
it’s you, isit? What are you doing here?”’ 

“There’s a meeting ” David began. 

“Meeting? No, by the eternal! there’s not 
going to be any meeting, now nor ever! I'll 
throw them out neck and crop; ‘I’ll boot them 
out, but there’ll be no meeting. Go home!” In 
the dark the heavy-jowled old man scowled 
at the slender young dominie. Suddenly he 
put his hand on David’s shoulder. ‘“ Dean— 
Dean -’? he said; ‘“‘you and that little wife 
of yours ——”’ That was all he could say. 

There was no meeting. A month later Mr. 
and Mrs. Hardcome went to the Episcopalians, 
and half a year later to the Congregationalists, 
where they remained. There was a lull in the 
church quarrel during the days when little 
Davy was sickest and while David and ’Thusia 
were in the first cruel days of grief. 

The quarrel was buried with little Davy, 
for, when David entered the pulpit again and 
the congregation waited to learn how their 
leaders would lead them, the powerful man of 
the church decided for them. When David 
came down from the pulpit old Sam Wiggett, 
stolid, heavy-faced and thick-necked,, waited 
for him at the head of the aisle and placed his 
arm around David’s shoulders, and Mary 
Derling crossed the aisle and stood beside 
’Thusia Dean. 

David had won. 
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These After-Bath Luxuries 


The senses are lured into luxurious rest by 
the clean, cool sweetness of these perfect 
toilet powders, with their caressing softness, 
their flower-fragrance, their inexpressible 
daintiness. Only the users of Lazell’s 
Talcums can realize the infinite care which 
goes into their making—the boundless 
satisfaction which comes from their use. 


Lazell’s Massatta (Japanese) brings the magic and 
the mystery of the Far East into your boudoir. 


Lazell’s Sweet Pea Talcum, sprinkled over the glow- 
ing body after the bath, recalls the soft, perfumed 
air of some quaint old garden. 


Lazell’s Field Violet has the woodsy warmth and 
fragrance that come only from the wild things 
living close to Nature’s heart. 


Lazell’s Japanese Honeysuckle is a perfect repro- 
duction of the well-loved flower of Japan. 


For sunburn and windburn, remember, Lazell’s Creme de Meridor remains 
unexcelled, the original greaseless cream, never successfully imitated. Used 
liberally before and after exposure to sun and wind it prevents skin irritation 
and protects the complexion. 


You Need this Complete Lazell Beauty Box, 25c 


It contains generous packages of toilet requisites in the delightful Mas- 
satta odor—soap, toilet water, talcum powder, a miniature jar of Créme 
de Meridor and a box of Sweet Pea face powder—all packed in dainty 
gold-covered case, convenient for traveling or home use. Sent for 25 
cents and the name of your merchant. 


Perfumer 
65 Renwick Street, Newburgh-on-the-Hudson 
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1347 ROGERS BROS. 
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|' is instinctive to find pleasure in the possession 
of fine silverware. Of all the things of intimate 
daily use that So toward the making of the home 
none contribute more to lasting pleasure aerete 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 
‘Silver Plate that Wears” 
Patterns in a wide variety to suit all tastes. Quality 
assured by an actual test of over 65 vears service 
in American households. 
Sold by leading dealers. Send for catalogue 7 28 


E éB) INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO, MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co 


' NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 
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SUMMERY looking waist of crisp white or- 

gandie, having the side fronts plaited and the 
back plain. The graduated lines on the center front 
are of dull white beads, serving a double purpose: 
to ornament the waist and to keep the tucks 
in place. Black ribbon is laced through hand- 
embroidered slots at the center front, finishing with 
a bow. Around the collar and cuffs an inch-wide 
plaiting of organdie, picot-edged, gives an attrac- 
tive touch to an altogether youthful waist. 
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Il am going to quote from a fashion article 

written in New York, May 5, 1868: *’One cannot 
help but gaze in astonishment at the different modes, 
and wonder what brain gave vent to such a world of 
puffs, ruffles and hoops. It is really wonderful! There 
is no such thing as ‘the style,’ since everything is worn. 
Short dresses reign supreme and some of them are 
becomingly worn. A woman can dress her hair in any 
way she pleases, the more outlandish the better, and 
still be in the mode. It is impossible to dwell on 
what color is really going to be the prevailing style, 
since all colors are worn.” 

How better can one describe the modes of today ? 
Dame Fashion has apparently set the seal of ap- 
proval on the adaptations of 1830 styles, but be- 
sides one sees a great deal of the ‘styles moderne.” 
Modern frocks are graceful and better adapted to the 
present-day needs, but they do lack the picturesque- 
ness of the older styles. 

The three dresses shown on this page I designed 
especially for midsummer wear, their very simplicity 
recommending them. The center figure (No. 9415) 
is a sort of redingote, made of white linen and trimmed 
with Delft blue linen; the stitching around center of 
skirt is of mercerized cotton, a color to match the blue 
linen. The hat is of white linen, with a blue-and-white 
band finishing in a bow. 

The right-hand figure (No. 9423) I designed for 
use at the many little summer affairs where such a 
dress will be needed. It may be made of any silk that 
is crisp enough to insure puffiness. The trimming 
around the corsage is of beads, and the little bouquets 
at tops of the shoulders and on the fake pockets are 
also made of beads. A similar bouquet finishes the 
girdle at the center back, to hide the opening. If one 
prefers to cover the arms I suggest full-length sleeves 
of two layers of tulle, or tiny puff sleeves. The long 
sleeves would be becoming made either tight or with a 
little fullness. 

The unnumbered figure at the left shows a dress 
made of a combination of two materials: Georgette 
crépe and taffeta. The embroidery at each side of the 
corsage, and which, by the way, runs down the back 
an equal distance, is done with tiny beads, as is the 
embroidery on the front and the back of the girdle. 
Such a dress will be found very useful for afternoon 
and informal evening wear during the heated term. 


4 | SO PROVE that history really does repeat itself, 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL FASHIONS 


| FOR SUMMER: Edited by HENRY T. FARRAR 


SHOWING DRESSES and WAISTS THAT are DIFFERENT 





ARIS sends us a new waist, especially designed 

for warm weather, of white and navy blue Geor- 
gette crépe. The white revers are trimmed with 
rows of navy stitching and beads between. Tiny 
bead cords come out of the waist, go under the 
rows of trimming on the revers, come out again, 
and finish with a navy blue taffeta drop, criss- 
crossed with beads. The same drops ornament the 
sleeves and the front fastening. The collar and the 
band cuffs are of navy Georgette crépe. 





9423 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Nos. 9410 and 9424 come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure, 
and Nos. 9415 and 9423 come in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had 
by mail, by stating the number and size, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia ; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 
114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. The summer number of ‘‘ The Home Book of Fashions” is now ready. Price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon good for any fifteen-cent pattern 
shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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HEN one lays aside the more severe and practical 
tailored blouse and skirt for an afternoon of bridge, 

one slips on a charming frock like the one above (pattern 
No. 9426) in palest flesh pink batiste, over a very full 
petticoat of lingerie satin flounced from waist to hem, 
with ribbon-trimmed net ruffles which give to the day 
dress the spreading silhouette that wire and featherbone 
provoke in one’s dancing dresses. In triple rows regu- 
larly spaced is fine Normandy Valenciennes lace inset in 
the three-piece skirt, and a scalloped edging of the same 


Y PRETENDING to be a devotee of tennis and golf, one 
could always appear in sport clothes and eliminate afternoon 


frocks from one’s list; but who could live without a summer silk? 
Whether of faille, taffeta or Georgette crépe, it is the most useful 
dress for summer if designed simply. Planning a day in town, the 
little lady above has donned her new taffeta (No. 9419) in an egg- 








plant shade, with a trim little lis¢ré toque topped by a big taf- 
Trimmed with silk tassels and bands of chiffon in a 


feta bow. 
matching color is this dress, encircling the long fitted sleeves and 
set low around the blouse. In four sections is the skirt, each wider 
than the preceding one, and each section edged with chiffon. 

A smock that slips over the head and a plaited skirt that sup- 
ports itself hygienically from the shoulders are centered here, pat- 


design forms the Medici collar, makes transparent the 
yoke and continues down each side of the blouse-front, 
which overlaps it midway with little outspreading points. 
From the long drooping shoulders the transparent net 
sleeves begin with a standing frill of lace, are trimmed 
with many drop buttons, and end in lace overhanging 
the hands in the manner of frills this season. 








tern No. 9425. Combining good features of the old middy with 
the dainty handwork of the newer smock, this blouse laces prettily 
in front, smocks its fullness back and front and at the sleeve ends, 
and boasts novel little slit pockets each side of the front. 
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“Isn't it a dear?—and so crisp and fresh 
looking!” She referred to the waist above, 
made of a fine white organdie. The back of 


“Just the waist I’ve been looking for ; ’tis so 
simple, yet smart and with good lines! And, 
too,’tis awaist good all the year round—surely 
an economical consideration.”’ The material 
used was handkerchief linen and the buttons 
were of anew shape, giving just the necessary 

The 





I heard alady remark the other day: ‘‘ How 
much Georgette crépeis being used!’’ She did 
hit it. ’Tis used for more than one reason: 
jirst, it Bnot expensive; second, it wears 


‘* For all this waist is so simple, I believe 
splendidly ; and third, it launders beautifully 


tis suitable lo wear with my new silk tailored 
A well-cut waist 


suit!” And she was right. A % ¢ 
like this made of two materials is quite dressy 
enough. As you will see, the front, collar and 


cuffs are of Georgette crépe, and the body is 


the waist is cut in one piece and is perfectly 
plain. As if afraid to run all the way around, 
the belt of self material slipped out of sight 
at the underarm scam only to appear again at 
the corresbonding seam on the other side. 


—surely a satisfactory alliance for practical 
people. The waist here shown was made of 
écru and navy blue, with coarse stitching. 


touch to place it out of the ordinary. 
pockets are useful as well as ornamental. 


crépe de Chine, wide tucked. The bow is an 











added attraction. 
ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for fifteen cents each, post-free. Nos. 9426, 9417, 9427 and 9422 come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure ; 
in si If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any 





34 to 46 inches bust measure. 


~ Nos. 9419 and 9425 come in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years, and No. 9429 comes in seven sizes: 


numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size and price to the Patiern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia; or to any of the 
following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California ; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, 
The summer number of ‘‘The Home Book of Fashions” is now ready. Price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a 





Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. ; 
coupon good for any fifteen-cent pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Layette for Less Than $20? 
By a North Carolina Reader 


M: FIRST baby was coming, and I was 


Vy 


much exercised over the subject of a 

dainty layette. I realized, however, 
that, to keep within our means and yet have 
everything nice, I must plan well ahead and buy 
3 only after each item had been carefully consid- 
; ered. With this idea in mind I finally decided 
on the following materials: 
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be 12 Yards of flaxon, batiste and nainsoo $3.00 
Be S Verge Or GIMNty., «6 8 6 ke ee .80 
Ea 3 Pieces of bird’s-eye . 2.94 
ES 6 Yards of flannelette . : 60 
Ls 12 Yards of heavier nainsook . 1.98 
* 10 Yards of cotton crépe . 1.50 
oa 1 Yard of linen sheeting . 1.00 
ES 1 Yard of Canton flannel 10 
< 1 Yard of rubber sheeting . 1.00 


re yee Py 
3 Gauze vests de) is 





Insertion, lace, embroidery,etc.. . . . 2.08 

1 Blanket for the bassinet ....... Py fo 

| 1 Crocheted sacque . oe ae Py 
Baeioet Gilt fees oc sk ks .78 

Drugs and toilet articles . s % 1.60 

Total $19.43 


cutting and scheming, to get a complete layette 
that would fill every requirement for a summer 
baby. The little garments were made the usual 
length of twenty-six inches; so for those with 
sleeves it required about two yards of material. 

Ten dresses, I decided, would be ample. The 
ten-cent dimity, of course, was narrow, but I 
contrived to cut from the eight yards four 
dresses which were made without yokes, like 
plain slips but with groups of pin tucks on each 
side of the front stitched to yoke depth. The 
only trimming used was a narrow lace edge at the 
neck and sleeves and the daintiest of narrow 
featherstitching between the tucks. 

The nainsook, flaxon and batiste were the 
twenty-five-cent quality. From the nainsook 
I made three little dresses with raglan sleeves, 
rolled and whipped in with insertion, and 
trimmed with lace at the neck and sleeves. 





| From these materials I managed, by careful 
} 
| 


LL dresses were made large enough to be used 
for the first six months, with a plain three- 
inch hem, so they could be cut off later. 

Three more little dresses for very best were 
made of the flaxon and batiste entirely by hand. 
The one of flaxon had a little round yoke, hand- 
embroidered, set in, as were also the sleeves, 
with insertion. The bottom of the skirt was 
finished with embroidered scallops. 

A three-inch hem, neatly hemstitched on one 
side, and a small spray of embroidery on the 
yoke gave an air of distinction to a dress 
of sheer, soft batiste. Batiste is particularly 
adaptable for hemstitching, while flaxon, being 
slightly stiffer, is easier to embroider. 

The third little dress was also of batiste, made 
with a pointed yoke of lace insertion and nar- 
row mull embroidery whipped together. This 
was also rolled and whipped in with insertion 
and the bottom finished with lace insertion, and 
rolled and whipped to that was a ruffle of em- 
broidery to match that used in the yoke. 

Next came the petticoats. I made six of 
these from the twelve-yard piece of nainsook 
heavier than that used for dresses. One had a 
narrow ruffle of embroidery around the bottom; 




































































Bath screen closed 
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An easily made cap of tucked 
nainsook, lace-trimmed 


another a ruffle edged with very fine tatting; a 
third a featherstitched hem and lace edge; a 
fourth had embroidered scallops, and the re- 
maining two just hems and three narrow tucks. 

After cutting the six petticoats I found that 
there was still a long strip of material nearly ten 
inches wide. With a little ingenuity and by 
using a flat seam down the middle of the backs 
I evolved three plain nightgowns. These were 
made very small for use right at first, when 
baby would look so swallowed up in the larger 
garments. I opened them all the way down the 
fronts, fastening with buttons and buttonholes 
so they could be easily put on and taken off. 









| HIS MAJESTY she BABY 







A baby’s cap made from a 
pocket handkerchief 


For use on cool days I purchased a crocheted 
sacque, and from scraps of batiste and lace 
fashioned a dear little cap, which was given an 
added touch of beauty by featherstitching and 
ribbon rosettes. 

When the garments were finished and laun- 
dered I arranged them in a steamer trunk. 
Besides the actual clothing the tray of the trunk 
contained a receiving blanket made from a yard 
of Canton flannel hemmed and sterilized, several 
soft old towels, squares of old linen, a soft brush 
and a cushion containing assorted safety pins, 
including some very small ones washed in gold 
which saved the making of many buttonholes. 


We will send directions 
for the cap opposite if 
you inclosea 
stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope 


Baby’s first dresses should be perfectly plain, without trimming save a very narrow 
lace or featherstitching. They should be made full for comfort. A pattern of this French 
dress will be sent free if you send with your request a stamped, addressed envelope 





From the cotton crépe I made five perfectly 
plain slips which could be used either as 
“nighties” or as little morning dresses; requir- 
ing no ironing, they gave twice the service of 
any other material. 

The three pieces of bird’s-eye were torn off in 
squares and hemmed on the machine, making 
three dozen napkins. The yard of rubber sheet- 
ing made two water-proof diapers, which kept 
baby’s clothing always sweet and dry. 

Six bands to cover the abdomen and come 
well up under the arms were made from an old 
cashmere skirt, whichwas softerthan newflannel. 

Three diminutive gauze vests were sufficient, 
as it took only a few minutes to wash and dry 
one when soiled. The two little kimonos were 
just too “‘cute” for anything. One was blue, the 
other pink, and the tiny round collars and bot- 
toms of sleeves were crocheted over the edges 
in silk to match. Short ribbon streamers were 
used to fasten. These were made large enough 
to use through the following winter. 

To serve as a handy wrap, I made a mantle 
of striped flannelette. 


The greatest pleasure of all came with the fix- 
ing of the bassinet. For forty cents I purchased 
a laundry basket which proved just the right size 
and depth to hold a pillow for a mattress. Three 
yards of blue cambric at six cents a yard lined 
and covered the basket, and then a deep ruffle 
was made from dotted Swiss to fall to the bot- 
tom of the basket all around. It required two 
yards of Swiss. A remnant of ribbon tied in a 
bow gave a “‘festive” look when tacked to one 
corner. 

A small baby pillow was newly dressed in a 
ruffled case over blue, and two hemstitched 
sheets made from the yard of linen sheeting. 
These latter were used only as top sheets, as the 
case on the large pillow served as a lower sheet. 
When the little bassinet was made up and a 
blue Teddy-bear blanket folded across one end, 
no baby in the land had a more comfortable bed 
even though dollars might have been spent 
where I had spent cents. 

The entire outfit had cost a trifle less than 
twenty dollars and yet contained the necessary 
things and a few luxuries. 


NOTE—MRS. MARTHA MASON, THE CHILDREN’S CLOTHES EDITOR, KNOWS ALL ABOUT WHAT THE NEW ARRIVAL WILL NEED AND ALSO WHAT WILL BE NEEDED LATER; SO WHY NOT WRITE HER, 
INCLOSING A STAMPED, ADDRESSED ENVELOPE, AND SAVE YOURSELF UNNECESSARY TROUBLE AND EXPENSE ? 


SHE WILL BE GLAD TO ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS OR TO HELP YOU SELECT PATTERNS. 
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A Baby’s 
Homemade Bath Screen for $2 
By Mrs. Jefferson Powers, Jr. 


HEN my first baby came she found 
\ \ awaiting her a dainty toilet-basket stand 
with ribbons and ruffles galore. It 
seemed exactly right at first, but as time passed 
I grew dissatisfied with it. Dust just would 
gather on the little toilet articles, and I had to 
“take ten minutes off” every morning to gather 
up towel, washcloth and bath apron and arrange 
the fresh garmentsonachair. Isit any wonder, 
then, that when planning my little son’s layette I 
gave unusual consideration to his toilet stand? 

I puzzled and planned, but with no definite 
result, until one night, while looking through 
some of my old HoME JourRNALS in search for 
Christmas ideas, I saw an illustration of a sew- 
ing screen. Instantly the idea occurred to me: 
““Why couldn’t you make a bath screen? It 
could close up and all dust would be kept out.” 

Finally, when I had my invention complete, 
I bought a small can of white enamel, two small 
hinges, eight small furniture rollers, two metal 
towel racks, somewhite oilcloth and a brasslatch. 

At last, when I had got all together, I asked 
Boy to make my screen for me. He cut from 
1-by-5-inch dressed lumber four pieces 36 inches 
long, two pieces 18 inches long and six pieces 
16 inches long. I held two of the 36-inch pieces 
up while he joined them by nailing an 18-inch 
piece across the top. The other two 36-inch 
pieces were put together in the same manner. 
Then he nailed 16-inch pieces inside these | 
frames at a height of six inches from the floor. 
By turning another 16-inch piece up on each of | 
these shelves and nailing it in place he formed 
two little bins at the bottom of the screen. 
Two shelves were then made by fastening the 
other two 16-inch pieces in place halfway be- 
tween the bins and the top pieces of the screen. 

Then he added a little molding along the edge 
of the middle shelves, ‘“‘to keep brushes and 
things from falling off.”’ After that he joined 
the two frames with the little hinges, screwed the 
two towel racks in place above the shelves, bored 
small holes in the legs of the screen, drove two 
little rollers up into each leg, screwed the brass 
latch on the outside to keep out Miss Two- 
Year-Old’s prying fingers, and applied two coats 
of white enamel. 


HEN came my part of the job (but Boy 
really tacked the white oilcloth over the back 

of the screen, turning the enameled side in). I 

covered the outside of the oilcloth with pink 

satine and then veiled the pink with white voile 

daintily flowered with tiny pink rosebuds, gather- 

ing the voile before tacking it in place with my 

needle. The two little bins I filled, one with the 

bassinet sheets and pillowcases, and the other 

with towels, washcloths, and bundles of soft old 

table linen to be used in the bath. On one shelf 

I placed the ‘‘drugs”; on the other the little 

white ivory brush, comb, soap box and powder 

box. One little rack held the washcloth and the 

towel, and the other the little clothes. 

My friends remembered four points especially 
when they favored my invention: It would hold 
a wet bathrug and a towel (something no toilet 
basket can do); it could be used to keep drafts 
off of baby while he was in his bath; it keeps 
everything free of dust; and, most important, 
it cost less than $2 and can be made at home. 








Bath screen open 
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e Vineyard | 


Up from the vineyard—clear and pure—with all 
the fragrance of fresh picked selected Concords. 





Just the free, rich juice of the grape scien- 
tifically and cleanly pressed and bottled. 
That makes 


FD WING 
GRAPE JUICE 


With dhe Better Flavor 


When you buy Grape Juice ask for Red Wing — 
insist on the brand that insures the utmost 
in purity, quality and grapey flavor. If your 
dealer is unable to supply you, send us his 
name and address and $3.00, and we will ship 
you a trial case of a dozen pints by prepaid 
express to any point east of the Rockies, or 
for 10c we will mail you a sample 4-oz. bottle. 





Write for booklet containing recipes 
for many grape delicacies. It’s free. 


PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTS CO., Inc., FREDONIA, N. Y. 


Sales Branches: Chicago—New York—Boston—San Francisco 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 

Lymans, Ltd., Montreal—Dunn-Hortop, Ltd., Toronto— 
W. H. Escott Co., Ltd., Winnipeg—Baird & Peters, 
St. John, N. B.—A. & W. Smith Co., Halifax, N.S. 

Martin & Robertson, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
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MAKE-OVER ECONOMIES 


By MRS. RALSTON 


HIS YEAR, happily, everybody can be in 

style. The new silhouette is distinct and 

marked, and yet, thanks be to our 
growing common sense and enlargement of 
viewpoints on the subject, a woman may 
be as far as the north is from the south 
from the fashionable silhouette, and 
people may say: ‘‘How well she 
looks! I wish I had a gown just 
like that.’”’ Which briefly means 
that we are making over ourselves 
as well as our clothes. 

But you say: ‘‘Hurry up and tell 
me about some one specific thing we 
had last year, and which you know 
is shabby and in sad need of being 
made over.” 

Well, let’s begin with that outdoor 
suit. Your spring suit must be put away 
for the summer, as you are counting upon it 
to last you during the early autumn months; 
but you must have a warm-weather suit, and, 
as you must make it out of “next to noth- 
ing,’’ I offer you this suggestion: 

Let us presuppose that you have a left-over 
white serge or flannel suit or a pongee or 
tussah—or even a one-piece gown would do 
for this particular make-over. The skirt may 
probably need to be widened, but do not be ) l (No. 9393) shown in the illustration above on the right, with the new 
deceived by the exaggerated silhouette you \ fichu collar and the fuller sleeves which are being worn. The addition cf 
see splashing over so many fashion pages; an ordinary two-yard to three- one of these new flaring fichu collars quite changes an old waist into a 
yard skirt will do. Turn it up from six to eight inches from the ground. new style, and it frames most becomingly the neck and the head. 

If your skirt is hopelessly The sleeves, I think, would make any old garment look new. Suppos- 
narrow and needs every scraping your old shirt waist had kimono sleeves. Cut them off a few inches 
of material you can pinch into _ below the shoulder line and insert full Bishop sleeves of the same mate- 
widening it, do not hesitate to __rial, if you have it, or of a good quality of washable net. This same idea 
cut up your coat and insert it of sleeve can be used quite as well into the normal armscye. 
as gussets at the top of the 
skirt or from the lower edge ANY of the newest linen and lingerie dresses for summer have sleeves 
upward. Trust to your own of different materials and, in many cases, of totally different colors; 
eye for colortosupply you with and here, too, lies another suggestion for many half-worn clothes. One 
the coat; and let me tell you little linen dress I recently made was of white handkerchief linen trimmed 
that the heavy pongees and withcanary linen. Quaint little quillings piped with yellow finished the 
tussahs are used with serge and ends of the tunic bodice, which fell to the knees, and showed around the 
cloth skirts, and that is what edge of the skirt. The sleeves were very much like the sleeves in this 
my little illustration here tries waist, and were made of the yellow linen. 
to show you. If you have a skirt that needs freshening, I saw one the other day— 

one of the very newest, too—that sent all kinds of happy make-over 
UPPOSE you have yourper- ideas chasing through my mind. This particular skirt was of challis, 
\ ~ fectly good,made-over serge taffeta and chiffon, and yet it was so cleverly combined it did not look 
skirt, and you have used up a bit patchy. 
every scrap of material of the It was a perfectly straight, medium-full skirt. The challis, of which 
coat to widen your skirt. the lower part of the bodice was also made, extended in a plain, round 
For your sleeveless skeleton yoke some six to eight inches below the waistline. This was slightly 
gathered. It was fairly flat in the center front and 
back, and the fullness shirred with long shirring stitches 
over the hips. Below this upper yoke of challis was 
inlet a three-inch double fold of chiffon, and below this 
the skirt was of taffeta. The chiffon made just a line 
a break of light color—as through it showed the flesh 
pink crépe de Chine drop lining of the skirt. 

You will all immediately see, as I did, ways of length- 
ening and renewing many old skirts—and goodness! 
doesn’t it give many a mother a happy idea of length- 
ening an outgrown skirt for her little daughter? 


wear with separate skirts of lightweight wool, silk, 
and even, too, with some of the flowered and 
striped linens for midsummer. 

These smocks are made of a double thick- 

ness of chiffon, usually in different colors, 
not one thickness cut as a lining, but 
cut exactly of the size and proportions 
of the outside smock itself and at- 
tached only at the shoulders and side 
seams and with separate hems. The 
belt is of the same material, cut 
straight of double thickness, and 
slipped through bound slits. 

They look pretty when worn over 

lingerie dresses. I saw one the other 

day made of a striped beige and black 
chiffon with an underlining of cerise 
chiffon. Of course you could use this 
same idea in any other material, Geor- 
gette crépe or, for a very slight figure, 
serge, voile or gaberdine, and use it with 
odd silk skirts. 

I am sure we all have confronting us 
last year’s plain shirt waist, which shows 
signs of wear, and yet has so much good 
left in it that it is worth touching up 
for another season. So, to meet this 
difficulty, I offer the little shirt waist 






























Fegan practical as well as economical idea seen 
in some of the very newest of fashions is the little 
separate capes, made of many different materials, in- 
cluding foulard, voile, taffeta, and almost any other soft, 
lightweight material, either of silk or wool. They are 
quite short little affairs in front, falling just about the 
waistline and to the lower edge of the waistline in back; 
and many areeven shorter. There are full little Quaker 
capes, cut circular, and some have inserted yokes, cir- 
cular or round, with one of the new flaring collars such 
as are worn on shirtwaists. They are useful little gar- 
ments to wear with many gowns, especially with those 


coat, shown below on the right, choose a good, 
coarse-grained tussah, and make it asa simple, 
loose slip-over, and underneath it you can wear 
a sweater jersey made of linen in one of the 
new awning stripes. As the result you have a 
pretty skeleton coat, which may also be worn 
over a thin summer dress. 

Next comes the one-piece gown. Suppose it 
is of serge or of any other lightweight woolen 
material, or of taffeta. All you need to make it 
over into the most useful of this year’s gowns is 
a few yards of chiffon in a double width. This 
is one of the most desirable and durable as well 
as the cheapest of make-over materials. 

Use your old skirt for the foundation and the 
old bodice for the front and the square back of 
the new gown, in making it over like the dress 
directly above. And to make it over into a this 
year’s garment use chiffon for kimono sleeves 
and a seven-eighths-length tunic. Fit the un- 
derskirt a little tight so it will show a clean 
silhouette; slash your last year’s bodice all the 
way down the front, bind the edges, and finish with bound buttonholes gowns that have semi- 
and small drop buttons. A ‘‘drop” button is made of a crochet button transparent tops. And, 
covered with the material of the garment and fastened with a long stem you see, you may wish to 
of silk, which gives to the button a tassel effect. make over your bodice 

with new full sleeves of 

No comes the making over of that most serious garment, one’s “best chiffon, and insert a yoke 
dress.”? I have shown you as a make-over a combination of one of | of thesame back and front; 

last year’s dainty printed voiles in combination with this year’s double- and then, think how useful 
width chiffon taffeta, centered here. The design of this gown is as one of these little capes 
simple as simple. All you need is taffeta to give you the new apron would be to wear on the 
overskirt line, and to mark you as the most up-to-date person. street. Any sizable pieces 

The idea of this gown can be used in any material. You could work you have in the house 
out a serge one-piece dress of last year, or even the year before, using could readily be utilized to 
taffeta or a soft charmeuse for the overskirt tunic; and you could have make one of these capes. 
this tunic separate and adjustable to wear with one or more gowns. I feel that, if this page 
The material is cut the straight breadth in the back and front, with bias is to be a success, we 
sides, and the little band at the waistline should be made of a straight must work it out together; 
double fold of the material, finished with a flat pump bow at the side. _ so, if you need any help, 
The upper or the biblike part must be made separately. It should be or do not find my ideas 
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These are the signs 


of good health 


Has your baby all 
of them? 


Has he a good appetite—a clear pink 
skin—bright wide-open eyes—alert 
springy muscles—a contented little 
face? Does he gain each week in 
weight—does he sleep quietly with 
eyes and mouth tightly closed? 


If he hasn’t one and all of these things— 
look out. Something is wrong with him. 
And nine times in ten that something is 
his food. 


Your baby can’t grow rosy and strong if he 
doesn’t have the right food. Nurse your 
baby, if you can. If you can’t, wean him on 


Nestlés Food 


(A complete food — not a milk modifier) 


Don’t give him raw cow’s milk. Cow’s milk 
needs a calf’s four stomachs to digest it. 
‘*Cow’s milk, as ordinarily marketed, is unfit 
for human consumption,” says the U. S. 
Government. 


But there is something in cow’s milk that 
is good for your baby, if that something is 
modified and purified so that it is as light, 
as satisfying and as pure as mother’s milk 
itself. That is what is done for you in 
Nestlé’s Food. It comes to you reduced to 
a powder—in an air-tight 
can. Youaddonly water— 
boil one minute—and it’s 
ready with just the right 
amount of fats, proteids, 
and carbohydrates that 
will make a healthy baby. 


Send the coupon for free 
sample box of Nestlé’s— 
enough for 12 feedings—and 
the Specialist’s book on the 
care of babies. Don't delay. 
Your baby’s health depends 
on the food you give him now. 








NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY 
232 Broadway, New York 


Please send me, FREE, your Book and Trial 
Package. 


Name 
Address __ 


















Envelope 


‘‘The Best for Any Lady’s Coiffure’’ 
Made in Bohemia from finest grades of human hair. 
All shades; all sizes; all styles. Cleanly and sanitary. 
No rubber used. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will tell you where to get them. Send for our 
booklet, ‘‘Latest Styles in Hair Dressing.’ Give 
name of dealer and address Dept. 2. 


ADOLPH KLAR 
(THe Hoip-Ticut Hair Net Co.) 
221 Fourth Avenue New York 
ALSO IMPORTERS OF. 
POUDRE DE RIZ DE PARADIS 


Paradise Face Powder Made in France 
Send for free sample 25c up to $1.50 per box 














lined with chiffon and attached to the bodice with snappers, if used as 
an adjustable garment. 

Our little lady holding her lorgnette is wearing one of the new chiffon 
smocks. The idea is new, but I am sure that you will quickly see the 
economical uses to be found in this little garment. They are made to 


clear, write to me, in care 
of the Home JourNAL, re- 
garding the problems 
which you meet in ‘“‘Make- 
Over Economies.”’ 










YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


Home training in general, medical, 












ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered design (No. 9393) shown on this page can be supplied in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 

measure, for ten cents each, post-free. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia ; or to 
any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

The summer number of ‘‘ The Home Book of Fashions” is now on sale at the pattern counter of every agency for Home Patterns, or at any branch 
office, at twenty-five cents a copy; or it may be ordered by mail from the Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for thirty- 
three cents (this includes postage). The book contains a coupon which may be used for any fifteen-cent pattern illustrated in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 











obstetrical, gynecological and surgical 
nursing. Instruction by physicians 
and graduate nurses. 20 years’ expe- 
rience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
*! 2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1039 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





as 
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’ with this All-Metal Screen = 
% Fits Any Window Perfectly 44 
i A, Why buy screens that soon go to : 
X pieces, or put up with the expense [4 
SA and annoyance of waiting for i 
+ made-to-order screens? Here is Ff 
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the Sherwood Adjustable Screen 

with astrong metal frame that will 
last many, many seasons—a screen that will 
fit any window—a neat screen—one you 
can buy from your dealer’s regular stock 
any day. Now read more and see if the 
Sherwood isn’t just the screen you want. 
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Adjustable 
ALLMETAL SCREENS 


No flies can ever get through Sherwood Screens, because 
the closely woven wire mesh is firmly locked in the metal 
frame, which always keeps the mesh flat and straight. 

The Sherwood can’t warp, crack, bind nor swell from 
moisture or exposure; the frame is metal. It can be 
adjusted to any window in a minute. You can store 
Sherwood Screens or take them with you when you move, 
without any fear of the frames’ breaking or cracking. 
The Sherwood is a mighty compact screen, too. And 
considering the long and satisfactory service it gives, 
you'll find the Sherwood really costs you less. Look 
for this mark—Pat. July 11, 1905—on every Sherwood. 
All sizes at all Hardware or Department Stores. 


Sherwood Metal Working Company, 1840 Penobscot Building, Detroit, Mich. 











Makers of Window, Door and Porch Screens | 
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|| Conspicuous 
|| nose pores 
| How to reduce them 


| Complexions otherwise flawless are 
often ruined by conspicuous nose pores. 


Ci ee 















































In such cases the small muscular Woodbury’s Facial Soap cleanses the pores. | 





PRACTICAL DESIGNS for ALL AGES 
GARMENTS that ANYONE can MAKE 





Sizes 32 to 44 

New cut middy blouse, 

trimmed contrasting 
color—15 cents 


Sizes 34 to 42 

Russian blouse with 

the new striped trim- 
ming—15 cents 


Garden smock, sizes 32, 
36, 40 and 44 
Three-piece skirt, sizes 
2 to 36 








Waist, sizes 34 to 44 
One-piece skirt, sizes 
22 to 34 2 
Both made from Swiss Splendid outfit for 
embroidered edging—15 country wear—15 cents 
cents each each 





Sizes 24 to 34 
Good skirt for afternoon wear—15 cents 


: Sizes 24 to 34 
Model for either wool or cotton—15 cents 








8937 
9339 
Sizes 34 to 42 Sizes 34 to 44 Sizes 34 to 44 
Checked skirt, and bo- One-piece dress, with Cape-collared dress; 
lero over cotton waist contrasting straps splendid for organdie 
15 cents 15 cents 15 cents 


Sizes 34 to 44 
Sailor dress for sea- 
shore and country 

wear—15 cents 


fibres of the nose have become weakened 
and do not keep the pores closed as 
they should be. Instead these pores col- 
lect dirt, clog up and become enlarged. 


To reduce these enlarged pores: 
Wring a cloth from very hot water, 
lather it with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
then hold it to your face. When the heat 
has expanded the pores, rub in very 


Repeat this hot water and lather ap- 
plication several times, stopping at once 


This treatment with it strengthensthe muscular 
fibres so they can contract properly. But do 
not expect to change in a week a condition re- 
sulting from years of neglect. Use this treat- 
ment persistently. It will gradually reduce the 
enlarged pores until they are inconspicuous. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is suffi- 
cient for a month or six weeks of this treatment. 
Get a cake today. It is for sale by dealers 
everywhere throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

Write today for sample—For 4c we will senda 
“‘week's size’’ cake. For 10c, samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 427 Spring 


| gently a fresh lather of Woodbury’s. 


Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





if your nose feels sensitive. Then finish Ete ! 
= : , ae If you live in Canada, address The Andrew ! 
by rubbing the nose for a few minutes Jergens Co., Lid., 427 Sherbrooke Street, 
with a lump of ice. Perth, Ontario. 
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spot of 


comfort 


Over 10,000 dealers sell 


Faultless Pajamas fq Night Shirts 
1 


Since 














9355 9371 


NN Po “- d 9359 


No. 9119—Sizes 14, 1, 2,3,4,5,6. Smocked rompers. 10 cents 


No. 9219—Sizes 2 to 8. Boy's overalls and guimpe. 10 cents 
No. 9355—Sizes 14 to 20. Misses’ sailor dress, new cut. 15 cents 
No. 9359—Sizes 6 to 14. Dress to be made of embroidery edging. 15 cents 
No. 9367—Sizes 4 to 10. Boy's sailor suit. Fine for either country or city. 15 cents 
No. 9331—Sizes 14 to 20. Misses’ coat dress, perfect for traveling. 15 cents 
No. 9371—Sizes 14 to 20. Misses’ party dress to be made of thin material. 15 cents 


“THESE patterns can be obtained from the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia, or at 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. The summer number of “‘The Home Book of Fashions’’ is now ready. Price, 
twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It may be obtained at any of the above addresses, and 
contains a coupon for any fifteen-cent pattern illustrated in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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CENTURY-OLD STYLES :-in COIFFURES 
and CAPS for GIRLS of TODAY 


HE girl who 
numbers among 
hersummer ward- 
robe dancing frocks 
patterned from long- 
ago styles—and who, 
indeed, does not ?— will 
match her period gowns 
with her hairdressing. 
For it is upon the hat 
or the gown that the 
fate of the coiffure rests. 
If the -hat but barely 
covers the top of 
the head, then must the 
hair be flattened and 
compressed into 
nothingness to accom- 
modate the hat’s little- 
ness. When the hat, 
expanding, gives more 
generous space, presto! 
the coiffure is altered 
and adjusted to the new 
conditions with a puff, 
a curl or a coil. 

Just as in adopting 
the crinoline of earlier 
days it has been changed 
and beautified to more 
graceful and harmoni- 
ous proportions, in re- 
viving the old coiffures 
a sense of present-day 
fitness and sanity is 
observed. 


OMETHINGalittle 
less than hats and 
more than the wisps 
of tulle with which 
we have, Orientalwise, 
protected our carefully 
arranged hair while 
motoring here and there 
around the country 
summer evenings is 
pictured above, in two 
charmingly modernized 
versions of quaint old 
caps by Zyrot. With 
pale pink chiffon as its 
lining, the cap above, 
despite its black tulle 
outer covering, is made 
charmingly wearable 
for a young girl. In 
half-inch-deep tucks is 
it shirred, and where it 
dips down deeply at 
the sides it is adorned 
with a wreath of forget- 
me-nots, rosebuds and 
arbutus, from under- 
neath which come taf- 
feta ribbons in Nattier 
blue, which one may 
loosely tie or wind ever 
so many times around 
one’s throat. 

A charming frame 
for the face is made by 
the filmy frill of black 
thread lace over white, 
which, short enough in 
front, takes extra length 
at the back on the cap 
on the right. Around 
the crown made of chif- 
fon under thread lace 
is twisted a light blue 
ribbon, and atop of this 
isa tight little pink bud, 
making the inevitable 
combination which en- 
snares every woman to 
the colors. Snugly is 
this cap held by lace 
ties which snap together 
under the chin. 




















MADONNA ooif- 

fure, adapted from 
the quaint old style of 
that name, is pictured 
here on the left in a 
side view. Quite plainly 
the hair is drawn back 
on both sides from a 
center parting, ar- 
ranged low over the 
ears, and coiled high in 
back on the crown of 
the head. At the sides 
are fastened two tiny 
corkscrew curls, giving 
the fuller and deeper 
lines at the sides which 
make a coiffure vastly 
more becoming if the 
face is slender. 

This is a pretty ar- 
rangement without the 
curls, and is admirably 
suited to warm weather, 
as the hair may have a 
chance to relax from 
the torturing process of 
being curled on a wav- 
ing iron, and from other 
more or less effectual 
processes of producing 
a wave. 

Quite new is the pin, 
reproducing a platinum 
and diamond design in 
silver and brilliants. 





OT for everyone 
4 N are the hairdress- 
ings which droop over 
the ears and, with cun- 
ning curls, caress the 
cheeks. Smooth and 
close, without a single 
wavering hair over 
brow or ears, are other 
coiffures; for ‘‘ Why,” 
reasons the woman 
with a perfectly mod- 
eled profile and serene 
brow, ‘‘distract from 
my chief claim toward 
classical purity of fea- 
tures by a coquettish 
coiffure?’’ So she 
brushes her hair back 
from her brow until the 
hair glistens, laps it 
close and tight to re- 
veal the perfect lines 
of her neck, and twists 
and coils it, crowning 
high the top of her 
head, like the stately 
coiffure here on the left 
with the bar pin of 
brilliantsand sapphires. 
Below on the left the 
Madonna coiffure is 
ornamented with a 
Spanish comb in an ex- 
quisite lacy pattern in 
silver and brilliants. 
For formal occasions 
hair ornaments are not 
of the elaborate charac- 
ter which has. been 
fashionable. One or 
two slender bar pins, 
varying but little in 
size from the lace pin of 
the daytime, are worn, 
and small, brilliant- 
headed pins with 
square or Doric shaped 
tops, often incrusted 
with sapphires, em- 
eralds, rubies or 
amethysts, frequently 
complete a coiffure. 





NFORMATION as to where these pins may be purchased and directions for arranging the hair 
like the illustrations will be mailed upon receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope sent to Miss 
Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia, 


Pennsylvania. 








HE’S all business—this 
little miss. She knows 
what she likes. And at 
home or at the fountain she 
sees that she gets Welch’s. 


Of course, mother always keeps 
Welch’s in the refrigerator and serves 
it at breakfast as a fruit-juice appetizer 
to all the family. Even baby brother 
gets his portion of Welch’s, because 
mother knows Welch’s is nature’s own 
product. 


Besides, Welch’s is mighty handy 
to serve when callers drop in. And 
to completely enjoy a motoring trip 
you should have Welch’s aboard. 
Welch’s, you know, is just the pure, 
undiluted, unsweetened juice of the 
finest Concords. A bonus is paid the 
growers for Welch quality grapes. 


Be sure you get Welch’s. Buy it 
by the bottle, 10c and up. 


If for any reason you cannot obtain Welch’s 
of your dealer, we will ship a trial dozen pints 
for $3 (express prepaideastofOmaha). Sample 
Junior, 10c by mail. 


Write for free booklet 
‘““Welch’s Ways.’’ Ninety- 
nine ways to serve Welch’s. 


“‘ Going to Market”’ is a new home game 
for little folks or grown-ups. Send 10cin 
stamps for your set. 


Welch’s won the Gold Medal 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition— 
highest award. How could it have 
been otherwise! 


Canadian Plant, St. Catharines, Ontario 


Tne Welch Grape 
Westfield, NewYork 








Welch’ 


LS RTT Sg A 
“Che National Drink’ 


ice Co. €. oe 
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Welichs 


a \ The National Drink 





F wer MEASURE One PINT 





From Choicest 

Concord Grapes 
Pure & Unfermented 

4» 


New Label Copyright 19!4 J 
The WELCH GRAPE JUICE® 
WESTFIELD, NY. U. J 

a 
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Even the Light Weights for Summer 
3 Pairs of Silk Guaranteed 6 Pairs of Lisle 


for 3 Months for 6 Months 
When you see the soft, fine give you new hose free if any pair 

threads in these smart warm- fails within the time specified on 

weather Holeproofs you will prob- the written guarantee in every 

ably wonder why they faroutwear _ box. 

other hosiery. 


But consider this—our long- Ffole OlEpr or Fyasic. SILT“ 


fibre cotton yarns endure about 

twice the strain that short-fibre Men’s, 25c per pair and up— 

yarns withstand. The high-spliced | Women’s and Children’s, 35c up 

heels and toes are double re-in- : os 
8,000 dealers are showing 


forced. the pew summer Pe aga 

. proofs. any store fails to 

In the silk we use a superfine Prom oe we'll ship di- 
grade of Japanese thread. It has rect, charges pai 

extra strength and beautiful sheen. end iy interesting Hole- 

Holeproof serviceability is a cer- oT eaat Piapeeet eon 


tainty—so insist on this brand. We Write today. 





Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 1906 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 








Even when the maid’s away you can serve this great epicurean dish of the millionaire hotels and blue-blood clubs. 
It is made of fresh young poultry, golden cream dressing of exquisite flavor, garnished with plenty of tender mushrooms. Ready 
to heat and serve on toast or patty shells. Delight your family at luncheon, supper or dinner. It will surprise your guest. 
It’s only 25c and 50c at the best grocers’. If not yet at yours show this ad. and he will order it; or I will supply you di- 
rect at the special price of $1.40 a half dozen for the 25c size, or $2.85 for the 50c size express prepaid if you send best gro- 


cer’e name. PURITY CROSS, INC., Route 2 A, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








RICHARDSON S$ 
Croc het YoRes 








| 
} 
Yoke Book No. 4 Complete Crochet No. 1 


Complete Crochet No. 2 


Richardson's New Crochet Books—10c each _ 


Edges & Insertions No. 3 


Full of Big, Clear illustrations and simple directions covering all branches of C rocheting, 
Tatting and Filet Work, including all the newest original and practical ideas. Carefully written 
and prepared to bea guide to the beginner and expert alike. Price 10 cents each, Postpaid. 
Is a perfect Mercerized Crochet Cotton which gives absolute satisfac- 

R. M. Cc. Art. 65 Cordonnet tion for all kinds of crochet work. The quality lasts—Price 10¢ a ball, 
all sizes; order ball by size. Made in White 3,5,10,15,20, 30,40, 50,60,70,80. Kcru3,5,10, 15,20, 30, 40, 50,60. 
FREE OFFER—I! your dealer cannot supply you with R. M. C. Cordonnet Crochet Cotton Art. 65, and will not send for it for you, send 
us his name with your order for 5 or more balls at 10 cents each, either white or écru, any sizes, and we will give you. ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
a copy of any one of these books. Richardson Silk Company Makers of Richardson's S pool and Embroidery Silks Dept. 2016, Chicago, Ill. 
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A Rare Combination 


for Baby and Mother 
' —is the 


For Baby, because of its safely, its two- 
fold protection over chest and stomach 
that every child needs, even in summer, 
because it wards off coughs and colds. 

For Mother, because of its convenience— 
the fact that it’s made without butions to 
come off or break, yet doesn’t lap open; is 
adjustable to fit; and slips on and off easily like a coat. 

There was never a greater value, as the 7,000,000 
mothers who have bought this shirt know. Why don't 
you try it? 

Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool 
and silk. Also in silk and wool. Prices run from 25c up. 

Sold direct where dealers can’t supply. Ask us for 
pictures, sizes and prices. 


Also Union Suits 


with only two buttons, for children up to 10 years. Made 
in cotton, all wool and merino (half wool) from 75c up. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
20 N. Market Street Chicago, Ill. 









For 21 years 


the popular oS 
garment 
for babies ] if 


Trademark 








No Buttons 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


No Trouble 
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A NEW CORSET 
ALLIANCE 


HEALTH — STYLE —COM FORT 


ASHION’S whimsical changing of the 

silhouette will ever be an absorbing subject. 
We will never cease, let us hope, to be inter- 
ested in a new trend of the mode; we will 
welcome many innovations with delight, but 
those sure of acceptance will not demand 
uncomfortable and unnatural corseting, and 
will show no danger of robbing us of the com- 
fort and good health the conservative corset 
models of today insure. 

We have learned to appreciate and under- 
stand the true function of corsets, and will be 
loyal to the perfect standard that has been 
reached in corset manufacturing. Never in 
the history of corsets have we had a more 
intelligent wearing of the garments, and never 
have there been such altogether excellent 
corsets for our many needs. 

The new corsets, in both the front and back 
lace styles, do not show any radical change 
from those produced for the past season. There 
is the same beautiful and natural curve over 
the hips, in some models a slightly more ac- 
centuated shaping at this point; the backs and 
fronts are straight, with plenty of room above 
the waist to confine the pads of flesh just under 
the shoulder blades and to allow of diaphragm 
freedom while still supporting the bust—the 
generous room and correct height that keep 
the bust in a natural position whether the 
figure is in an upright or in a sitting position. 

The average height of bust is about four 
inches. Of course extremely tall women will 
purchase corsets with greater height, and the 
short or undersized women will find models 
of less height. Most skirt lengths are a trifle 
shorter, and the boning of all corsets is mod- 
erate—just encugh to hold the figure neatly, yet 
without any appearance of rigidness or feeling 
of discomfort. 

No longer are we dependent upon two or 
three or even half a dozen styles of corset, but 
styles innumerable, with no need to mold the 
figure to the corset, but with a corset to fit the 
figure in the most comfortable, hygienic and 
artistic manner. Not one type of figure must 
we all follow willy-nilly, but each type of figure 
idealized by a corset that covers deficiencies 
and accentuates good, natural lines—practi- 
cally a made-to-order corset, produced after a 
careful analysis not of one particular figure 
but of all figures. There is not, therefore, an 
excuse in the world why every woman should 
not be properly corseted, for the right garment 
is hers for the seeking, and prices conform to 
all pocketbooks. 


Corsets for Special Occasions 


F SPECIAL-OCCASION corsets there is 

a splendid variety and all remarkably 
reasonable in price. Not a luxury or an ex- 
travagance is the purchase of these special 
corsets, but a decided economy and a guar- 
antee of greater comfort and health. Properly 
corseted, one cannot help enjoying to the 
fullest one’s pet diversion or sport and ac- 
quiring more physical benefit from it. Most 
attractive and practical are the models es- 
pecially designed for riding, for dancing, and 
for all athletic sports from golf to swimming. 
Very dainty yet adequately filling all needs are 
the models designed specially to wear with 
evening gowns. 

Danger lies, however, in using any of the 
specially designed corsets for general wear. 
Their construction does not make them prac- 
tical for this purpose; unsightly figure defects 
are sure to be the result, and frequently an 
unjust criticism of the manufacturer’s ability 
as a corset maker is expressed by women who 
persist in a wrong use of special corsets. 

Of particular interest are the many lovely 
materials selected for the new corsets; fancy 
weaves are popular, and in the higher-priced 
models some lovely silk brocades and tissue 
fabrics are employed. In expensive grades 
there i is a variety of colors to choose from, but 
in corsets of conservative price white and flesh 
color predominate. 


Shall it be No Corset for the Young Girl? 


PRE “QUENTLY the question arises whether 

or not a young growing girl should wear a 
corset, but this should not be the issue. One 
should ask, What style of corset should she 
wear? not, Should she wear corsets? Govern- 
ment investigation of women workers has 
proved that the posture of women is greatly 
benefited by the wearing of correct corsets, and 
good corsets are so modeled today that they 
are an aid to health and proper development 
rather than a hindrance. 

Corsets for girls and for young women are 
made of extremely light-weight material, are 
lightly boned and are really a _ protection 
against cold and physical injury. The same 
variety of styles exists in front and back lace 
models as can be had for women. 

The girl who is full-busted can have a model 
which will support the bust without confining 
it in any way. There are corsets with es- 
pecially raised height in the back to support 
the spine, and there are others with little or no 
height above the waist, practically a girdle to 
which the clothing can be buttoned, but which 
will tend to make girls stand correctly —a great 
essential if health and development of all 
organs are to be acquired. 

The skirt portions of corsets for girls are cf 
a length which, while aiding the hips to con- 
form to a neat appearance, do not in any way 
interfere with perfect freedom of the limbs. 
Brassiéres continue to be vital requisites for 
comfort, to say nothing of their service in 
promoting a neat and stylish appearance. 
Their diversity of style and material is most 
alluring to the women who love dainty lingerie, 
but, best of all, prices conform to pocketbooks 
of all sizes. 

Further advice on the subject of corsets will 
gladly be given if a stamped, addressed en- 
velope is sent with your request to Mrs. Helen 
Cushing, in care of THe LapiEs’ Home 
JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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DISTINCTION 


La RESISTA Models in Brocades, Silks, 
Coutils and Batistes give the correct 
figure lines for the latest Paris Styles. 
They impart to each figure that smart 
and stylish effect and distinguished ap- 
pearance so much desired. 


The beautiful fabrics and exquisite 
quality of materials used in these cor- 
sets appeal to the most discriminating 
and they give the best of service. 
Their exclusive Patented Boning 
“SPIRABONE”’ is the best corset 
boning made—fiexible, break-proof 
and resilient. Skillfully placed in the 
sides it permits freedom of motion 
and gives graceful and youthful figure 
lines. 
A Model for every figure 
A Model for every occasion 
$3.50—$5.00—$7.00 and up 
Style No. 92, illustrated. For average and Ff 
slender figures: Price, Coutil, $3.50; Bro- 
cade, $5.00; Silk, $12.00. 
Sold by Leading Stores. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write us. 
We will send direct. 
Style Book on reqfiest. 


LA RESISTA CORSET CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
New York Sales Rooms, 11 West 34th Street 























MOUNT YOUR P Sk AE aed 
ENGEL’S QUICK WA 
Without Paste Muss or Fuss. the quickly, 
artistically—your Kodak Pictures, Post Cards—into 
albums or on anything anywhere with ENGEL’S ART 
CORNERS. Samples on request, or 100 for a dime. 
Engel Mfg. Co., 11G, 1456 Leland Ave., Chicago 


66 4 e 9 
Home-Making, the New Profession 
Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook — it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 512 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 























“Gimme a nickel, 


Mother? 


Mother, gimme a 
nickel?” 


Perhaps you don’t mind 
this, but wouldn’t it be bet- 
ter for your son if he learned 
for himself something of the 
value of money? 


Wouldn’t you be glad to 
know that he is acquiring the 
self-reliance, business ability, 
tactand perseverancethatsome 
day he must have to succeed? 


We can give him all these 
things. We have done it for 
thousands of other boys. 


Let us have your boy for a 
few hours each week this sum- 
mer. With school closed, he’d 
explode without some outlet for 
his energy, and we can give him 
the right outlet. 


But first, that you may be sure 
we know whereof we speak, 
write for our booklet, ‘What 
Shall I Do With My Boy?’’ 


Vocational Dept., Sales Division, Box 351 
THE CURTIS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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For All 
Woodwork F 






For Silk Blouses or Linings 
ae ae Skinner's Fabrics Look Best, 


FASHION EDITOR wim Last Longest 


O MY mind no greater artist exists than 

one who knows the art of dressing the 
personality, one who works with fabric. You 
may ask what is meant by “dressing the 
personality”? This can best be answered by 
asking, ‘‘ What can J wear and still conform to 
the new trend of fashion?””—not by the ques- 
tion repeatedly asked of buyers just returned 
from abroad: ‘“‘ What are they going to wear?” 
For you, as a single individual, have a dis- 
tinct personality, and, having such, should be 
dressed accordingly. 

Without doubt dress is the vital art of the 
day; there are great pictures always on exhibi- 
tion, but most of you never see them because 
they are not vital. A learned art critic has 
said that ‘‘dress is governed by three prin- 
ciples: Ethics, fitness and beauty.’ Ethics 
applied to dress means how to dress well on 
the money you have to spend; fitness of a cos- 
tume depends upon the occasion and person- 
ality; beauty is the line, color and trimming. 

Speaking of fitness makes one wonder some- 
times if modesty has been entirely forgotten 
by our débutantes. It would seem so from the 
lowness in cut of their gowns; surely mothers 
cannot realize or they would not allowit. Small 
wonder a New York judge commented upon it 
and remarked in open court that much of the 
crime of today could be traced to the way our 
women and girls are dressing. At a recent dé- 
butante ball I saw bodices of flesh-pink tulle so 
thin and cut so décoletté that they were really 
immodest. If bodices must be low, why not 
wear a shoulder scarf? I saw some last week 
that were adorable, made of tulle and orna- 
mented with iridescent spangles. 


CCESSORIES for the dance reminds me 
of the ostrich-feather fans that have been 
revived—not the dowagery ones of years ago, 
but the daintiest, flimsiest things imaginable. 
Closely examining them I found the feathers 





URNITURE and 

woodwork, to look 
their best, must be 
more than merely 
‘shined up.” They 
must be clean. 


When O-Cedar Polish is 
used, all dust, dirt, grime, 
smudges, etc., are re- 
moved and a bright, dry, 
durable lustre is given— 
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HERE quality is demanded, the vast 


all at the same time. to be uncurled and to have very thin flues; majority of American women insist on 
the sticks were of wood in color to match the , : : 4 
Just try O-Cedar Polish. feather and with the dearest little rosebuds SKINNER S. Experience has shown them that Skinner s 


painted on them. All the new feather fans are 
not of ostrich, however; some are of peacock 
and some of dyed quills. Incentive in itself to 
pleasant talk, the fan leads us by the short 
cuts of imagination to its place of origin, the 
East, where nature, in the leaves of the palm tree, 
seems to have set the type of its fashion, and 


Your money refunded if 
you are not delighted. 


25c to 33.00 Sizes 


goods have a wearing quality found in no other silks or 


~ Skinner's 
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: S where, in all probability, these natural fans pre- 2 
At All Dealers if cluded the use of artificial ones. a 
“ F But these primitive and simple forms appear wn 
" soon to have given place to others; and from > 
Channell Chemical Co. ‘ historical description feathers mounted, as 2 Sil e 
‘ P 2 Ss well as fans made of linen stretched over a d at S 
e j CHICAGO - TORONTO - LONDON “BERLIN bl light frame and painted, were generally used. . £ 1 Ss an tm 
by Sometimes we find them made by simply i . (36 inches wide) 
i fastening together, back to back, a pair of bj 
i wings, and attaching them to a handle; but m , 
F in every case, however elegant in _— or deli- 2 have this same confidence everywhere among dealers. They are 
B cately colored or costly in material, they were 7) 
‘ stiff and of a fixed shape, incapable of being | recommended by every first-class Drygoods store as standard. 
furled or unfurled; nor were they carried by ¢ For 68 years Skinner’s guaranteed fabrics have held this 
the ladies themselves, for the female fan-bearer - : ‘ 
2 constituted a part of every lady’s retinue. leadership. To protect yourself against substitutes 
Whether or not it is the suffrage movement : j N h S / ad 
that has inspired our women to wear white I do 6é k t 4 t v e 
not know, but ’tis true that they are wearing 00. or e ame in e e ag 
it, and, knowing the demand, many shops of None genuine without it 
the better kind carry in their ready-to-wear 
departments both suits and coats of white. Write for“ The Story of Skinner's Silks and Satins.” 
———— Scrupulously correct for wear with tailored Att tat, GC, Neo Vad Cle 
‘an’. suits would be the satin striped waists 1 saw ‘ 
one recently in a prominent Fifth Avenue shop; 
SIicns. they took me back some fourteen years, when William Skinner CS Sons 
go, Ill. we were surfeited with the very same waists 
= made in the very same way. The stripes of New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
aceny py peers Mill, Holyoke, Mass, Basle 104 
ee- ¢ »Ts e . . 2 ¢ = ’ 
binations were in a variety of colorings, from 
) the ever-useful black and navy to the old rose, 
Delft blue, royal purple and sage green. Ec. call sari SKER's s — - 4 
= We all loved these waists before and I be- Se 
OU can make your porch the lieve they will be much worn now, their very 
favorite gathering place for usefulness and simplicity recommending them, 6 . a 
all the family—a shady, secluded for they have plain bodies, plain Bishop sleeves ummer Pr=paredness 
. oul from th y mmer s A an ideal fulled into tight, three-inch wristbands, choker HAND- I- HOLD BABE MITS | “Little Chick” f BABY 
i uge + a oe te collars, and that is all; no trimming whatever For Preventing Purchasefrom ae tee or 
_ _ Cees SOON OF GUANNEr MNS, OY is required, only a boxplait down the front \ THUMB SUCKING * AND voce ay slipper Comfortable and Cool 
equipping it with with a row of new-shaped pearl buttons for Md SCRATCHING Elk Sole—Nature Shape 
1 fastening. I believe they will be worn because : BUuOHDERs — ener re | 50 cents eo 
Teg . : ‘sige < Th entilat s : 
7 EROLUY ee ee ee er cee ae ¢) NO Rte er ee 
a 9 are “ ; a er pair. § Suita ie for 7 at fe) -5 oes E. 
j Git NGO-WHielt titty color in one’s separate waist. J children up to 7 years old. Free Booklet | | ~~ S Lady Age 0 WwW X98 ace 
: os ee € RM. CLARK &CO., Boston Dis’t, Newton Centre, Mass. | | we re 
PORCH SHADES i ECENTLY another novelty in ribbon has ! - Little Chick hoeCo., ept. Chicago, Til. 
= Made of Aerolux Splint-Fabric, they shut out sun, made its appearance, and very beautiful it 
yet let in light and air. Aerolux No-Whip Attach- is, too, but rather expensive for general use. The 
ment, an exclusive feature, prevents whipping in ribbon is double-faced, and the piece | saw had pcr eet ae _ 
the wind. Furnished in different grades and colors oe ene as » called “dusky blue.” x "10 AMM FO IR a ie 
: : a rich navy blue, called ‘‘dusky blue,” on one = 
0 at ESTES GEES. A Cerne SacmENERt to side and metal silver on the other; eight = 
any home. : 7 “ ' - ? = 
e ae . : Rar end inches in width, tied into a smart bow, it was = 
hotest ee = oS ee the only trimming on an otherwise simple er as 2 
ge Write for Illustrated Catalog sailor hat, not too high Gownes, made of a = 
la self-toned Cheruit satin, faced with straw. = 
: THE AEROSHADE CO., bay: ? hn. 4 Waukesha, Wis. Now that driving one’s own car seems to be 2 
r HA I i Hl i HA the correct thing suitable hats have been de- OT = = 
eee are eat aes Aue Gaeta an ane oe Nn Cne 7 
Etcad wee, ‘Ons Isa f th z 
e fort anc sty eC. ne | saw was of that exquisite A é 2 
shade of “browny” yellow straw, and the When pain brings you to Blue- = 
rr Sor nee eeling | shape was erga Puritan with a self-color jay, it means the end of corns. Z 
grosgrain IDO yaced aro e crown . = 
Of course the hat was made large enough in the Blue-jay proves that corns are = 
a raaot are WATERPROOF t= head size to go way down atop the ears, just needless. And never again will you 
’ as a man’s does. . . 
Jy U [FOR BABY’ ee |S Another was a fedora shape of cloth—a let a corn pain twice. 
'd choctiusthahesainonaaseats «3 7 ~ cloth to match the tailored suit or coat it was 2 The pain stops instantly. Gen- = 
~ ; to be worn with—and to enliven an otherwise = . = 
tl mate Secuine Shack io ™ somber hat a folded scarf of bright, varicolored 2 erally in 48 hours the corm completely : 
m white, light, soft, silk was draped about the crown. = disappears. The action is gentle. No 
pliable. It is not : ¥ ges While on the subject of hats, one I have seen = ; H ifi ili 
. \ » 02 - soreness results. It is sure and scientific and final. Miéillions of 
po tar ge vow hy ml I must mention as being particularly good. = © : : : 1 
ritation. aay genned—slwaye fresh, ’Twas a sort of turban toque of deep purple = people keep free from corns in this easy, Simple way. Please 
re — $1.00" Bit gg, Aig ae Bangee Bing straw, with the tiniest rolled’ brim and hav- try it. Blue-jay is something 
I § ht , $1.50 d. GET ing its rather high crown laden with pansies. = . : 
: THE GENUI NE. if your dealer does The ae Seg pee tog Pherae pear you should not go without. “And " 
m STIORK pol ponciht ener sr a va and pink shades, were a treat to see; foliage nothing can take its place. = 
ad Teacthe MARK CO., Dept. 1-1, Boston, Mass. was conspicuous by its absence. I saw a num- P ce 
Reg.U.S.Pat.of. Makers of Stork Shoes, Stork Pants, etc. ber of bets made ¢ ape iely o Gane seer E 15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
trimmed with gold and silver flowers, brims = : P 
Abingdon Square sheer with lace and skunk-banded; made, they = Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters or = 
ew York vere, to tempt those who had planned to g z BAUER @® BLACK, Chicago and New York z 
were, to te ose who had planned to go 2 : go w Yor 
FIREPROOF HOTEL FOR WOMEN hatless. 2 Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. = 
$1.00 per day—weekly $4.50 and $5.50, including 2 
breakfast and dinner. Send for Booklet. ane a ORME TORU MMT aii ; 
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The Last Opportunity | 


for you to get the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 


in the handsome 
“Handy Volume” 
issue 











To see sets and leave your order, call at any of these stores: 


NEW YORK—Gimbel Brothers, Broadway at 33d 
St.; Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave. at 48th St.; 
Henry Malkan, 42 Broadway 

WASHINGTON-~—S. Kann, Sons & Co., 8th Sx., 
Pennsylvania Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA—Gimbel Brothers 

NEWARK—Hahne & Co. 

BALTIMORE—The Norman, Remington Co., 
308 N. Charles St. 

BOSTON—W. B. Clarke Co., 26 Tremont $t. 

SOMERVILLE, MASS.—Gordon’s Department 
Store 

BUFFALO—The Wm. Hengerer Co. 

ITHACA —The Corner Bookstores 

ROCHESTER—Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., 
21-23 State St. 

SAVANNAH—Leopold Adler Department Store 

PITTSBURGH -— Joseph Horne Co. 

ERIE, PA.—Trask, Prescott & Richardson Co., 
Downing Bldg. 

DAYTON, OHIO—The Rike-Kumler Co., 
N. W. Cor. Main and Second Sts. 

CLEVELAND—The Burrows Bros. Co., 633-639 
Euclid Ave. 

CINCINNATI—Stewart & Kidd Co. 

LOUISVILLE — Dearing’s, Inc., 232-236 South 
Fourth St. 


INDIANAPOLIS—The Kautz Stationery Co., 
116 N. Pennsylvania St. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—The Herr & Herr Co., 
111 W. Washington Ave. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Bry-Block MercantileCo., 
Main St. & Jefferson Ave. 

DES MOINES—Younker Bros., Inc. 


CHICAGO—The Fair 

OMAHA—-J. L. Brandeis & Son. 

ST. LOUIS—Buxton & Skinner Printing and 
Stationery Co., Fourth, between Olive and Locust 


ST. PAUL—St. Paul Book and Stationery Co., 
55-59 E. Sixth St. 


MILWAUKEE—Gimbel Brothers 
MADISON, WIS.—University Co-operative Co. 
NEW ORLEANS-— Maison Blanche 


BIRMINGHAM—Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, 
212-224 N. 19th St. 


DALLAS-—Sears, Roebuck and Co. of Texas, 
801-809 Arnold St. 


KANSAS CITY—Bryant & Douglas Book and 
Stationery Co., 922 Grand Ave. 
DETROIT—John V. Sheehan & Co., 


Woodward Ave. 
GRAND RAPIDS—E. Higgins Company, 
138 Monroe Ave. 


COLORADO SPRINGS—Hardy’s 


PORTLAND—The J. K. Gill Co. 
Third and Alder Sts. 


SEATTLE—Lowman & Hanford Co. 
First Ave. and Cherry St. 


LOS ANGELES—A. Hamburger & Sons, Inc. 
SAN FRANCISCO—“ The White House”’ 
TACOMA—Cole-Martin Co., 926 Pacific Ave. 
CALGARY—Young & Kennedy, 715 First St., W. 
WINNIPEG—Russell, Lang & Co., Limited 
OTTAWA—James Hope & Sons, 61-63 Sparks St. 
MONTREAL—Chapman’s Bookstore 
TORONTO—McAinsh & Co., 4-12 College St. 


260-262 


or any of these newspaper offices: 


Hartford (Conn.) Courant 

Meriden (Conn.) Record 

New London (Conn.) Day 
Attleboro (Mass.) Sun 

Fall River (Mass.) Herald 

Lynn (Mass.) Item 

Northampton (Mass.) Daily Herald 
Nashua (N. H.) Telegraph 

Union Hill (N. J.) Hudson Dispatch 
New Brunswick (N. J.) Home News 
Paterson (N. J.) Press-Guardian 
Auburn (N. Y.) Citizen 

Middleton (N. Y.) Daily Argus 
Long Island City (N. Y.) Star 

Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) Daily Argus 
Pottsville (Pa.) Republican 

Du Bois (Pa.) Daily Express 

Butler (Pa.) Citizen 

Warren (Pa.) Evening Times 
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Harrisonburg (Va.) News-Record 
Staunton (Va.) Daily News 
Greensboro (N. C.) News 

Rocky Mount (N. C.) Telegram 
Parkersburg (W. Va.) News 
Pittsburg (Kans.) Sun 

Poplar Bluff (Mo.) Republican 
Alton (Ill.) Times 

Enid (Okla.) Daily Eagle 

Fort Smith (Ark.) Times-Record 
Comanche (Tex.) Vanguard 
Monroe (La.) News-Star 

Helena (Mont.) Independent 
Berkeley (Cal.) Daily Gazette 
San Diego (Cal.) Sun 

San Bernardino (Cal.) Evening Index 
Santa Barbara (Cal.) Daily News 
Walla Walla (Wash.) Union 
Montreal (Que.) Gazette 
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ORDER FORM 


To Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 


Please send me a set of the ‘‘ HANDY VOLUME” issue of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (11th edition) on India paper, in style of binding marked with an X. 1 
enclose $1.00 as first payment and agree to pay balance in monthly payments as speci- 
fied. You are to give me receipt when I have paid in full, and then the Encyclopaedia 
It is agreed that I may return the books within three weeks if I 
am not entirely satisfied with them. (Note: If you desire to pay cash, cross out all above 
this and mark the style of binding desired at the bottom.) 
I have always been faithful in paying my obligations and am making this state- 


becomes my property. 


1916 


Check Your Choice 


Cloth—21 payments ty 00 
monthly. Total, $64.00. 





Full Brown Sheep, Morocco 
Grained —21 payments of 
$3.50 monthly. Total, $74.50. 
Z 3% CrushedGreen Morocco, 


ment for the purpose of inducing you to grant me this credit and to assure you that Levant Grained — 22 pay- 
you may feel safe in trusting me to pay as agreed. ments of $4.00 monthly. 
Total, $89.00. 
ee {|} i cist Oe reen Mo- 
. : , . o, Levant ined—22 
(Sign your name here plainly and carefully) payments of $4.50 Beet 
Total} 100.00. 
Post-office State CASH PRICES 
Cloth $58.88 


Street and No. 
Shipping Point, if different from Post-office 
I have been located in this town since 


My profession, business or occupation is 


NOTE: As this offer means the granting of a liberal credit, please feel free to tell 
us confidentially, anything that you may wish to, about your financ: Fal responsibility so that 
we may be fully enough informed to enable us to arrange for prompt shipment. 
under age, some member of your family who is of age and responsible should sign this order 


with you or for you. 


(Corresponding binding and pa- 
per in Cambridge issue sells at 
— - $166.75 cash.) 

Sheep $68.54 
(Corresponding binding and pa- 
per in Cambridge issue sells at 
$203.25 cash.) 

3% Morocco, $81.88 
(No corresponding binding in 


If you are Cambridge issue.) 


(All prices are figured so low that shipping charges cannot be prepaid. The set, 


boxed for shipment, weighs less than 60 pounds. 
ship your set from the nearest. 





We have warehouses in 12 cities and will 





(1f) ull a 
(Corresponding bin and 
paper in oe isshg sells 
at ben se" sh.) 


at the present low price 


HE war has forced up the 

price of all raw materials nec- 
essary for making sets of the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Sets 
now on sale were contracted for 
months ago. Sets now being manu- 
factured cost very much more to 
make; and one style of binding can 
no longer be supplied. Therefore, 
the price must be advanced. 








Before the appearance of the next num- 
ber of The Ladies’ Home Journal— 


at sunset, June 17th, 


the price of this wonderful utility in this 
most conventent and successful issue will 
be considerably advanced. 


After that date no order at present 
prices will be accepted at any -place 
where sets are now on exhibition. 


(See list to left.) 


No order to us will be accepted at 
present prices-unless the letter con- 


taining it is postmarked before 7.33 
P. M., June 17, 1916. 


To-day 


Go to the nearest place on the list 
above and see for yourself these hand- 
some sets. Leave your order there, 
with a first payment of only $1.00. 


SP Or fillout andsigntheorderform 
ths we em. OPPOSite and mail it to-day, with 
"a first payment of only $1.00. 


@ You run no risk. If the set we send you is not 
entirely satisfactory you can return it within three 
weeks—no questions asked—and we will return every 
cent you have paid. 


This style can- 
not be supplied) 




















SEARS, ROEBUCK AND COMPANY 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS CHICAGO 
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| | the N t Id Found 
| A. Department of the Newest Ideas Found at 
| Edited by Mrs. H d Bell | 
| ited ly IVirs. rioward be | 
| iI 
é | 
_ | HESE last two pages of the HOME JOURNAL are like the postscript to a letter: they a wa i age ahegee ern 
me . 5 . . a ¥ 
ay G mt. +s are written and prepared last. Over twenty of the brightest women in all parts of Tray in Silver for $7.50 
5 White Bese, Parchment Shade America search the best shops at the last moment for the latest new ideas until the day of | 
a a of Black With Flow- going to press, and the pages are then printed on a fast press. Wherever possible, prices | 
2 po peer ~e Cut are given; but fuller information as to how to make or where to buy any article may be | 
; ieriege ar magae " obtained by writing, with stamped, addressed envelope inclosed, to Mrs. Howard Bell, 
4 ; THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
e€ | Please do not inclose money, as no purchases can be made. 
Ye 
/ | 
| 2. Preserving-Jar Rack Fitting 
Ss Any Ordinary Boiler. Holds : 
Half a Dozen Jars. $1.25 23. A Silver Fork That Becomes 
4 a Spoon by Attaching the Bowl 
or Ls Through a Small Opening 
1- { 
J 
j 24. New Flat Purse of Black 
S 3. Combination Asparagus and Patent Leather, With Front Tabs 
ot Dressing Plate for Individual of a Contrasting Color 
Service, in Decorated China 
9, 10 and 11. That Ruffling, Purchasable by the Yard, May be Converted Into Three Smart and Becoming | 
—s Fashions in Neckwear is an Illustrated Fact Here, Suggestive to the Girl Who Wants to be Up-to-Date 
in Her Small Belongings. Five Inches Wide. Price, 75 Cents a Yard 
1 
| 
i ff 
| | 25. Sanitary Sugar Bowl With 
| i Sprinkler. Glass Top; Screws 
' <. | Into the Nickel Base. $1 
1S ‘ei pe i = sare a 15. The Latest in Wrist-Watch Bracelets, Crocheted i 
: ll } pig ae. Sa ee vig ts ; F : With Fine Thread. Directions for This are Included in | 
1 Se ee a ae | the Leaflet Describing the Other Designs on This Page | 
| | re. 7 i 
| | | 
} | i 
t | I 
nN | 
é z 
H | 
ce | 18. Refreshment Glass, i} 
‘ | - In Small Novelties Gilt Edge, $7.50 a 
| for Summer Refresh- Dozen. Glass Spoon 26 and 27. For Evening Dress, 
ments is the New Iced- Straws,Plain or Colored | Man’s Flat Gold Watch Without | 
Tea Glass, With Handle, le G95 a ‘ ee 
5, Peloted ‘tant te Sameer eager nn rtae Bowls, $2.50 a Dozen Chain. Watch Cigar Cutter 
Porch Use. Black Ground With ba 
t Decoration in Gay Colors | 
n &L ~~ 
N= age 
33 ha 
a " 
? ' 28. Vegetable Cooker Kettle; 
; W. May be Strained Out; 
16. The Backless Waistcoat for Warm-Weather Wear. Mr 8 Chania Pcngat 90 “ 
In Silk as Here Represented, $10; in Fancy and Plain sia es Pe oe 
6. A Glass Measuring Cup That | Piqué, From $3.50 Upward 
Will be Much Appreciated in the 
Preserving Season. 10 Cents 13. Handy Glass Tube, 19 and 20. New Vege- 
With Small Hole at Each table Scraper With 
End, for Lifting the Scoop End, 15 Cents. 
Cre’am From the Top of And Strop- Style Knife 
a Milk Bottle. Price, 25 Sharpener, Spring 
1 Cents Winder, 50 Cents 
id- s | 
re, ~ j 29 and 30. Five Sizes in Meas- 
7. Metal Bookstands, 3 Inches uring Spoons, 25 Cents. Grater 
0. Wide, 5 High; Painted Black That Fits the Hand, 15 Cents 
— and White; Gay Flowers 
(). | 
| 14. Parasol of Heavy 21. Taffeta Parasols } 
not Taffeta; Dresden Design Bordered With Artificial | 
| and Coloring on White; Flower Sprays are 
hree Novelty Handle and Among the Latest Im- 
3raided Silk Wrist Cord. ports for the Summer 
very Price, $8.50 Season. $15 
ANY 8. Broiler Plate of Cast-Iron, 31. Many in Color and Shape 
CAGO q | Cover, Handle and With Fluted 17. A Highly Decorative Porch Table in Willow Ware With Baskets Attached to Hold Flowers or Plants; are the New Reed Baskets 
é | Bottom to Hold Drippings. $1 27 Inches High; Top, 18 by 25 Inches. $25 Painted in Gay Designs 
H 
= | 
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Ds 
YO 


wear silk hose 
everyday — or have 
you the idea that it 
would be extravagant 


i wolelel-tebg 


me Gitte-tel set all doubts 
at rest it you wear 


PHOENIX 
SILK HOSE 


NO aticaGtayem eats (saattll 
durable that its daily 


use is areal economy. 


For Men,Women, 
Misses & Children 


In plain colors, 


novelty designs 
& clochs. 


Women's 75¢ to'3 5° pair 
Men's 504 to $150pair 
Infants and Childrens’ 

154 to $1. pair 


“Mlade in U.S.A’ by 


Phoenix Knitting Works 
Milwaukee 








The Unfilled Grade of 


pyaselecel 


Window Shades 


s 













Having no “‘filling’’ to me 
and fall out, it wears twice 
as long as the ordinary shade. 
Atdealers’every where. Write y) 
Sor booklet today. Chas. W. 
Breneman & Co., 2331 Read- 
ing Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FREE **Mater Modes,”’ with over 500 
illustrations. Write for it to Dept. 
J-12, Lane Bryant, originator, patentee and 








Give col- 
or bust 


wetene largest manufacturer in the world of 
of Dresses, Coats, Suits, Corsets, etc., for 
un 


ont MATERNI 
length T Ys 
Up-to-the-minute styles; differ in no 
outwafd way from prevailing fashions, 
conceal condition; fit when figure is 
again normal. Best materials and 
workmanship at 
Manufacturer’s Prices 
J7277—Nothing handsomer could be 
desired in style or material than this 
beautiful dress of voile, showing 
fashionable blue or rose stripes (out- 
lined with black) on tan ground. 
Tucked waist harmonizes figure, con- 
cealing condition. Collar of embroi- 


dered marquisette with dainty $ 75 
wae Dresden edge. 34 to 44 Bust. 























ib} igeie Special . . 
ws \ We prepay all charges, guaran- 
J Y tee satisfaction or refund money. 
5th Ave. at 
Lane Bryant sstn st..x'y. — 
































Buy It Fresh From Our Factory 


You get Come-Packt furniture practically at 


factory cost, plus freight, which is very low 
because Come-Packt is sent in sections. It's 
so surprisingly cheap that some people can't 


realize, until they see it, that it compares 
with the finest furniture made. 

Read Our New Catalog. We'll send you one 
free, It shows you where you can save on fur 
niture that your friends will exclaim over, and 
that your children 

will be proud of as magi $2875 
heirlooms. This - 4 

“+4 table is an ex- 

ampleof Come- 
Packt Savings. 
Comparetables withit, at 
any good furniturestore 
That willconvince you 


Come-Packt 
Furniture Co. 
616 Dorr St. 









48-in. 
Top 


Ohio 








Toledo COME-PACKT | 
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A Department of the Newest Ideas Found at the Last Moment 
Edited by Mrs. Howard Bell 





3. Brass Rods for Holding 


Back Draperies, and That 
Fold Against the Frame 
When Not in Use 


2. The Odd. 
Shaped _Irides- 
cent Pearl Hat- 
pin Claims the 
Latest in Hat 


Requirements. 
1. In Place of the Tulle or Chiffon Scarf Large Size, 75 
Now Appears That of Lace in Designs Cents; Smaller, 
After Old-World Relics. This One, $12.50 90 Cents 





4. The New Octagon Mesh Veil, With Hand- 
Run Pattern, That is Seen in Black, Brown 
and Navy, at $2.95 











6. Child’s Garden Apron of Linen 
With Leather Pockets in Flower-Pot 


5. Illustration of a Collapsible Serving Set in Plated Silver. Shapes. $2 
Plates, 7% Inches in Diameter. $9 











9. In Pink, Green, Gold, Purple or 
Blue, Witha Mirror Inside—the Ostrich- 
Feather Bag. $5 





8. New in Design and Color—a Sample 
Japanned Tray of Black Ornamented 
With Hand-Painted Figures. In Dif- 
ferent Sizes, $1.50 to $2.50 


















10. Combirtation Three-Piece Cooking Set 
in Aluminum Ware — Roaster, Boiler or 


7 Steamer and Pan for $3.65 Complete 
7. One More Lovely Garden Set in the Way ofa . 


Natural-Colored Pongee Dress With Linen Band 
Trimmings. Mexican Straw Hat and Basket to Match 



















13. Attachable 
Fruit-Draining Bag 
of Muslin, and 
Wire Hanger, 
Most Convenient 
for Jelly Makins. 
Price, 35 Cents 


15. New Shapes are Noticeable in 
the Season’s Jeweled Hairpins and 
Brooches. These are But a Few of 
the Exclusive Good Designs 


12. Lovely Bit of Garden Deco- 
ration in a Willow Tripod Stand 
for Gazing Globe. Basket Has a 
Metal Lining 





11. With the New Materials, Taffeta and 
Ostrich Feathers, This Lovely Summer- 
Evening Wrap May be Fashioned at 
Home by the Up-to-Date Girl. The 
Measurements and Directions for Mak- 
ing it are Included in the Leaflet De- 
scribing the Other Articles on This Page 16. Combined Yet Separate in Usefulness are 
the Sink-Protecting Dishpan With Strainer 
and the Drainer Which Fits it in Size 





14. In Favor Again is the Colonial Buckle 
and the Colonial Pump of Either Brown or 
Black Calfskin, With High Tongue. $9 
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ILK is the first 
and best friend 
of childhood; 


and the close second 
in more than a million homes 
is Kellogge’s Toasted Corn 
_Flakes. 

The great liking of little 
folks for these tender golden 








There are eight wonder- 
ful toasting ovens: at 
Kellogg’s. One is the big- 
gest in the world. It is as 
high as a 5-story house 
and cost $10,000. 


flakes makes them an ideal 
conveyor of good top milk. 

Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes is the best liked 
of all the cereals—most 
mothers know 
their crisp 
delicacy and 
delightful 
flavor. 
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Keep a Kodak Story 
of the C'hildren. 


Let your films make fast for you the impressions 
of those childhood days that age so soon outgrown. 
There is a new delight in every moment of the 
story making—and a lasting pleasure in the pictures 
themselves. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ee dean ks eae RocHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 














